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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


1a The Daza People and the Dazaga Language 


Dazaga (Iso 639-3: dzg) is a language of eastern Niger and northern Chad, 
spoken by the Daza people (the -ga suffix in Dazaga indicates ‘language of’). It 
has about 380,000 native speakers (Lewis et al. 2015a), mostly in Chad (about 
330,000 speakers), but also in Niger (the remaining 50,000 speakers). 

The Daza, and their language, Dazaga, are generally referred to by outsiders 
as Tubu (e.g. Lukas 1953) or Toubou. The Daza are normally referred to as Goran 
by the non-Daza people in Chad (originally by Arabs specifically; cf. Jourdan 
(1935:1) and Lukas (1953:xiv)). The name Tubu/Toubou is also used in the litera- 
ture to refer collectively to the Daza and the Teda (e.g. Lukas 1953; Baroin 1997), 
a usage of the term that reportedly (Wolff 2011173; cf. Lukas 1953:xv) began 
with Nachtigal (1879-1889).! In Niger, people use the name Tubu to include 
Teda and Daza. In Chad, Tubu refers only to the Teda (Kevin Walters, p.c.). The 
term Tubu is usually considered to derive etymologically from the Teda word 
tu ‘mountain’ and the Kanuri suffix -bu ‘people from, and probably refers more 
properly to the Teda (Kevin Walters, p.c.).? Despite the collective use of the 
term Tubu, the Daza and Teda consider themselves distinct, though closely 
related, people. 

Dazaga is normally considered to be a Nilo-Saharan language (though classi- 
fied in Jourdan (1935:1) as ‘nilo-tchadien’), and a member of the immediate and 
small Nilo-Saharan subgroup Saharan (Greenberg 1970:130; Bender 1991; Cyffer 
2000). However, this classification has not been uncontested, and Mukarovsky 
(1981) and Petra¢ek (1989) argue that Saharan is more closely related to the 
Afroasiatic than to the Nilo-Saharan macrophylum (cf. Cyffer 1991:79).3 In this 
study, I assume the dominant classification of Saharan as a Nilo-Saharan lan- 
guage and do not further address issues of the superordinate classification of 


1 Barth mentions the term Tubu in his 1862 work, but does not use the term to include the 
Daza. Rather, he notes that ‘Teda is the only right indigenous form of what is generally called 
Tubu or Tebu’ (1862:)xvii). 

2 Interestingly, Wolff (2011:174) says that Tubu refers more properly to the Daza. 

3 Cyffer (1996:54) notes that, prior to Greenberg’s (1963) classification of Saharan as a subgroup 
of the Nilo-Saharan macrophylum, the Saharan language group was generally considered to 
be an isolated group. 
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the Saharan language group. Saharan comprises nine languages (cf. Figure 1.1), 
which are generally broken down into two further subgroups, Eastern Saharan 
and Western Saharan (Cyffer 2000; also Lewis et al. 2015b). 

Eastern Saharan contains only two languages, Berti (cf. Petracek 1965, 1966, 
1987, 1988) and Beria (also called Zaghawa; cf. Fadoul (n.d.); Tubiana (1963); 
Cyffer (1991); Wolfe (2001); Jakobi & Crass (2004); Jakobi (2006, 2011); Wolfe & 
Adam (2015)), the former of which is now extinct. Western Saharan is further 
subcategorized into Kanuri and Tebu.* The Kanuri branch includes Kanembu 
and Kanuri proper (Bilma, Manga, Tumari, and Central) (cf. Koelle (1854); 
Lukas (1937); Hutchison (1981); Cyffer (1997, 1998a, 2007); Fannami & Mu’azu 
(2011)).5 Tebu comprises Tedaga and Dazaga. 

Tedaga and Dazaga have generally been treated together in descriptive work 
(e.g. LeCoeur & LeCoeur 1956; Lukas 1953), even though they are distinct (but 
closely related) languages (cf. Lukas 1937:x; LeCoeur & LeCoeur 1956:16). There 
is lexical and grammatical evidence for this distinction (Kevin Walters, p.c.; cf. 
also Awagana (2011)), as well as a definite distinction in the minds of the speak- 
ers of Tedaga and Dazaga (e.g. speakers of Dazaga clearly distinguish their lan- 
guage from that of the Teda people, but do not further distinguish languages 
among the clans of the Daza people, even when there are notable dialectical 


Nilo-Saharan 


Saharan 
i 
Eastern Western 
ee 
Kanuri Tebu 
a as 
Berti [extinct] Beria Kanuri Kanembu Dazaga Tedaga 


FIGURE 1.1 Genetic affiliations of Dazaga. 


4 The origin of the term Tebu is unclear. Its use in academic work seems to be restricted to 
discussions of the internal structure of the Saharan language group, where it is used as a 
hyperonym for Tedaga and Dazaga. The term is used, however, of some of the Teda living in 
Libya (Mark Ortman, p.c.). 

5 Bilma, Manga, Tumari, and Central are the only four Kanuri dialects listed by the Ethnologue 
(Lewis et al. 2015c). However, a more detailed breakdown has been proposed by Bulakarima 
(1997:71), recognizing at least the following six major dialects of Kanuri (with additional sub- 
dialects of Yerwa and Mowar): Bilma, Manga, Suwurti, Yerwa, Dagera, and Mowar. See also 
Lohr (1997), Jarrett (1988), and Hutchison (1981:4-6). 
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differences). Though data is sometimes specified in the literature as Dazaga 
or Tedaga, this mixing of two distinct languages makes it potentially difficult 
to determine from the literature what linguistic facts characterize Dazaga, 
specifically. 

The Daza live in eastern Niger and west-central Chad. The closely related 
Teda people live in north-eastern Niger, northern Chad, and southern Libya. 
Figure 1.2 shows the approximate language areas of these two people groups. 

Traditionally, the Daza were nomads of the Sahara desert, with large herds 
of cattle and camels (and sometimes other animals, such as sheep, goats, and 
donkeys), who moved about in search of suitable lands for their livestock. 
More recent climate and habitat changes have made it difficult for the Daza 
to maintain herds of cattle. The Daza would often raid neighboring people 
groups, including raids on the annual Touareg salt caravans (Baroin 1997:15— 
16). As a result, the Daza did, and still do, control much of the eastern Sahara. 

Extreme droughts in the 1970s and 1980s caused some Daza to relinquish their 
nomadic lifestyle and to settle in towns such as N’guigmi and Faya-Largeau. 

There are several clans that comprise the Daza people, each with its own 
dialect. I am aware of no recent published study of the different clans and 

















FIGURE 1.2 Map of Dazaga and Tedaga speech areas. 
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dialects of Dazaga, and my claims here come primarily from personal expe- 
rience and from correspondence with Kevin Walters. The kéérdé or Keshirda 
(also Kashirda; cf. Lukas 1953:xv) clan lives primarily in the kéré region of Niger, 
from which their name likely derives. This region stretches from Tasker to 
N’gourti, to the north of N’guigmi. The Keshirda dialect is the focus of the pres- 
ent study. 

Other clans include the Sagarda who live in the area south of Bilma, to the 
north of the Keshirda clan. The Wandala clan lives north of Lake Chad (cf. 
Lukas’ Worda (Lukas 1953:iii)).© The Kreda live primarily in the Bahr el Gazel 
region of Chad (cf. Lukas 1953:iii), to the east of the Wandala. The Duuza are 
the northwestern most clan, living in the region to the north of the Kreda, 
toward Faya-Largeau. All these clans consider themselves to be part of the 
Daza ethnic group. Lukas (1953:xv) lists additional clans (Stdmme) who are 
part of the Daza people, but it is difficult to determine whether these are clans 
distinct from the above groups or are families and other sub-groups within the 
primary clans. Nevertheless, all these groups consider themselves to be part 
of the Daza people (or Dazagada ‘speakers of Dazaga’), and all speak Dazaga 
(Kevin Walters, p.c.). 

The Azza are a blacksmith class associated with the Daza (cf. Tubiana 2008). 
They speak Dazaga, but their variety of speech is considered inferior by the 
Daza speakers of Dazaga, and is referred to as Azzanga. The term Azzanga is 
also sometimes used by Daza people for Dazaga spoken by other clans of Daza 
speakers of Dazaga. 


1.2 Objectives and Methodology of the Present Study 


As mentioned above, Dazaga and Tedaga are often treated together in descrip- 
tive work (e.g. Lukas 1953; LeCoeur & LeCoeur 1956). Additionally, the primary 
works on Dazaga, which are the only attempts at more or less comprehen- 
sive treatments of the Dazaga language, range in age (at the time of this writ- 
ing) from eighty years old (Jourdan 1935) to about sixty years old (LeCoeur 
& LeCoeur 1956; Lukas 1953). Thus, these descriptive works predate and were 
not able to benefit from the major advances in syntactic and typological 
studies of the latter half of the twentieth century and the beginning of the 
twenty-first century. 


6 This clan should not be confused with the Wandala people and language described by Barth 
(1862) and, more recently, by Frajzyngier (2012). 
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My goal in the present study, then, is threefold. First, I aim to describe the 
state of the Dazaga language in the last couple of decades. Second, I aim to nar- 
row the focus of my study to Dazaga (excluding Tedaga), and to the Keshirda 
dialect, specifically. The choice of this dialect is based primarily on pragmatic 
considerations: the already-collected data available to me, the best language 
consultant available to work with me, and the Dazaga with which I had pre- 
viously been acquainted were all from the Keshirda dialect. This more nar- 
row focus also allows for better control of the data and fewer variables than 
would a multi-dialect study. Third, I aim to describe the Dazaga language in the 
terms and categories of modern linguistic description. Though I use modern 
linguistic terminology and categories, my approach in this book is primarily 
descriptive and typological, rather than theoretical. My main theoretical influ- 
ences are generative phonology and grammar, with some exposure to Lexical- 
Functional Grammar and, for phonology, Optimality Theory. However, I do not 
employ theory-specific formalism in my description and analysis. 

In order to achieve my three stated aims, I adopt the following methodol- 
ogy in this book. First, in order to provide an up-to-date description of Dazaga, 
I base my description and analysis on data gathered in the past few decades. 
Much of the data comes from a FLEx (Fieldworks Language Explorer) data- 
base of Keshirda Dazaga provided to me by Kevin Walters. This data was col- 
lected by Kevin Walters, primarily during the 1990s and early 2000s, in N’guigmi 
(Niger) and the surrounding area. Some of the data for verb paradigms and 
most of the data for my syntactic analysis were gathered in 2014 and 2015 from 
e-mail correspondence with my language consultant, Mamane El Hadj Oumar, 
a native speaker of the Keshirda dialect. Tone data for example sentences and 
some data for syntactic analysis were provided in person by Mamane El Hadj 
Oumar during a trip I made to Niger in February 2015. 

Second, by basing my analysis on the data gathered by Kevin Walters and my 
own data provided by Mamane El Hadj Oumar, I ensure that the data underly- 
ing this book are all from the Keshirda dialect of Dazaga. 

Thirdly, in order to provide a description of Dazaga useful to the modern 
linguist, I use the terminology and categories of recent typological work, and 
have also extensively cross-referenced work on related Saharan languages 
(cf. Chapter 2). 


1.3 Typological Sketch of Dazaga 


Dazaga has twenty consonant phonemes (of interest: four nasal phonemes, no 
/p/ phoneme), and nine vowel phonemes. Vowels exhibit tongue root harmony 
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in polysyllabic words, such that all the vowels in a word (other than the [+low] 
phoneme /a/) will either be [+aTR] or [-aTR], but not a mixture of both.” 
Suffixes and enclitics assimilate to the [ATR] value of the word to which they 
attach (no prefixes contain underlying vowels). Dazaga has phonemic tone 
with phonemic high tone and default low tone, patterning in a pitch-accent 
system. Tone functions to distinguish both lexical and grammatical differ- 
ences. Dazaga displays a considerable range of morphophonemic processes 
in both noun and verb morphology (esp. various kinds of assimilation), which 
can make it difficult for an outsider to confidently decipher the morphology.® 

Dazaga is a fairly rigidly sov language; except for very rare exceptions, no 
material follows the verb, and the S constituent follows the O constituent 
primarily in what are probably focus constructions. As expected with such a 
language (Greenberg 1966:79, Univ. 4), postpositions, rather than prepositions, 
are used in Dazaga. Interestingly, however, though Dazaga is strongly sov, 
genitives follow the head noun (contra Greenberg 1966:78, Univ. 2). But, as pre- 
dicted (Greenberg 1966:79, Univ. 5) by the violation of Greenberg’s Universal 2, 
head nouns in Dazaga also precede any other modifiers (including determin- 
ers, possessives, demonstratives, adjectives, and relative clauses). 

Concerning morphology, Aikhenvald (2007:3-8) summarizes two parame- 
ters that are useful in characterizing a given language (cf. Haspelmath 2002:4— 
6; Matthews 1974:17). The first has to do with the transparency of morphological 
boundaries, and distinguishes languages as isolating, agglutinating, or fusional. 
The second morphological parameter has to do with the internal complexity 
of (grammatical) words. It divides languages into analytic, synthetic, and poly- 
synthetic. Assuming Aikhenvald’s definition of these parameters and terms, 
Dazaga can be characterized as an agglutinating synthetic language. Like other 
Saharan languages, its morpheme boundaries are generally clearcut (cf. e.g. 
Cyffer 2007; Jakobi 2011), and many grammatical words (nouns, pronouns, 
adjectives, and especially verbs) contain more than one morpheme, but not 
more than six (cf. Chapter 5).° 

Dazaga has minimal inflectional morphology on nouns and adjectives. 
Singular nouns or adjectives are unmarked, while the plural forms take the 
suffix -a. Adjectives agree in number with the nouns they modify. Grammatical 


7 Hulst & Weijer (1995:511) note that tongue root harmony may well be an areal feature of 
Africa. 

8 Cf. Bryan (1971:231): ‘In all the [East Saharan] languages sound change tends to obscure the 
[verbal affixes]’. 

g Jakobi (2011:87) similarly labels Beria an ‘agglutinative’ language, but also as ‘polysynthetic’ 
(2006:131) instead of ‘synthetic’. 
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gender is not marked in any way in the language, and the specification of bio- 
logical gender requires the use of separate lexical items for ‘male’ and ‘female’. 
There are four enclitics that mark ergative (=), accusative (=gd), genitive (=a, 
=0, =a), and dative case (=ré). The ergative and accusative morphemes are 
optional, depending on various semantic, pragmatic, and possibly discourse 
factors. Grammatical relations are usually clear simply based on word order 
(cf. Jourdan 1935:1). The morpheme -ré functions as a derivational suffix, deriv- 
ing adjectives from nouns and verbs. 

Verbs are morphologically the most complex part of speech in Dazaga. 
Verbal morphology includes subject and object agreement markers (prefixes 
or a mixture of prefixes and suffixes, depending on the verb), a floating plural 
marker, aspect suffixes, mood suffixes, and a negative suffix. Verbs include both 
simple verbs (a closed class) and light verb constructions (which comprise 
the majority of verbs). The verb system shows split-intransitivity, with some 
intransitives marking their subjects like the subjects of transitive verbs and 
some intransitives marking their subjects like the objects of transitive verbs. 
The basic, unmarked form of the verb is the perfective aspect, and suffixes are 
used to indicate imperfective and progressive aspects. The plural marker in 
verbs is a separate morpheme from the person agreement markers, and the 
encoded plurality can be understood of the object or the subject or of both the 
object and subject. 

Intransitive clauses always have sv order, and transitive clauses are almost 
always sov order. Adverbial clauses, especially temporal or locative clauses, 
are often fronted to the sentence-initial position. In ditransitive clauses, the 
recipient tends to occur closer to the verb than does the theme. When one of 
the objects of a ditransitive clause is first or second person, it will be indexed 
on the verb with object agreement. If both objects are first or second person 
or both third person, the object marker agrees with the person of the recipient 
as primary object. 

Non-verbal existential clauses use the existential predicate ffir ‘to be, exist’, 
including for locative existentials. When an existential clause is negated, the 
negative existential predicate béé ‘to not be’ is used. The negator /i is used to 
negate non-existential non-verbal clauses. Negation is marked on indicative 
verbs by a negative suffix, -nf ‘NEG’, which is also used for prohibitions or ‘neg- 
ative imperatives’. Double negation is common in Dazaga, always as a com- 
bination of one of the negation morphemes mentioned above with another 
negative morpheme such as giiro ‘unable to’, nnind ‘nothing’, or d3uikur ‘never’. 

Content questions are identified by the use of question words, such as pad 
‘who’, inni ‘what’, kinnd ‘when’, k33 ‘where’, and ina ‘why’. Question words occur 
in situ or in an immediately preverbal position. Yes-no questions are marked 
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by a special morpheme, the yes-no enclitic =a, which occurs clause finally, 
immediately following the main verb. 

The bisyndetic enclitic coordinator =/é ‘and’ is used for phrasal coordina- 
tion, and is repeated with each coordinand in multiple coordination. The coor- 
dinator walla ‘or’ is used for both phrasal and clausal disjunction. For clausal 
coordination, the coordinator nf ‘and’, rather than =/é ‘and’, is used. The coor- 
dinator ffifré ‘but’ is used for adversative clausal coordination; adversative 
phrasal coordination is ungrammatical. 

Relative clauses in Dazaga are postnominal, and all levels of the Accessibility 
Hierarchy (Keenan & Comrie 1977) can be relativized, from subject to pos- 
sesso. Relativization may be achieved by either the gap strategy or pronoun 
retention for any relativized noun phrase. Relative clauses end either with the 
clitic determiner =ma (or one of its more frequent allomorphs) or with the 
relativizer =a. 

Adverbial clauses in Dazaga (especially time, manner, and purpose) are 
usually formed by a clause ending with the subordinator =rd. Reason clauses 
are formed with a postposed subordinator d3inkalls ‘because’. The contingent 
mood enclitic =3 can also be used for logically or temporally subordinate (con- 
tingent) clauses. 

Causative clauses are formed from simple verbs by means of biclausal peri- 
phrastic constructions. Causative light verb constructions, which are mono- 
clausal, use a special causative light verb in lieu of the non-causative light 
verb n ‘say’. Causatives from simple verbs can also be formed using a serial verb 
construction. 

Serial verb constructions always include only two verbs. Mood and aspect 
are obligatorily marked on the second, and only the second, verb in a serial 
verb construction. Serial verb constructions are used to indicate beneficiaries, 
to show purpose, and to form causative constructions, among other uses. 


1.4 Explanation of Certain Conventions 


A few conventions used in this study warrant explanation. First, because tone 
is marked above vowels, I have marked nasalization with a tilde under the 
nasalized vowel (against 1PA convention), rather than over it, to avoid the con- 
junction of too many diacritics. This should not be misread as creaky voice, 
which is not exhibited in Dazaga. 

Second, in example sentences, I have glossed the subject agreement markers 
only with numbers corresponding to the number of the person (first, second, 
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or third), such as ‘3’. In contrast, object agreement suffixes are glossed with the 
number of the person as well as an abbreviation of ‘object’, such as ‘1.0B’. 

Third, due to morphophonemics which sometimes obscure the morpheme 
boundaries, I have frequently given a second transcription line in example sen- 
tences with the underlying forms of the morphemes. 

Fourth, while most of the example sentences have only English free transla- 
tions, some have both English and French, where I deemed the French helpful 
or relevant to the discussion or description. For the data in the appendix I have 
included both English and French translations where already available to me 
from my data. In the other cases, I have simply given my (or someone else’s) 
English translation of the Dazaga. English quotations from French works are 
my own translations. English quotations from Lukas (1953) are from an (unoffi- 
cial, unpublished) translation into English graciously (and anonymously) pro- 
vided by a member of Wycliffe Associates UK. 


CHAPTER 2 


Literature Review 


In this chapter, I provide a brief review of previously produced (but not always 
published) studies of Dazaga. Abdoulaye (1985:2) notes that the three primary 
linguistic works that have been written about Dazaga are Jourdan (1935), Lukas 
(1953), and LeCoeur & LeCoeur (1956), and, thirty years later, this is still the case. 
Each of these major works attempts to provide a description of the language 
as a whole. Some work of lesser scope was produced in the decades preced- 
ing and following these major studies (cf. Lukas 1953:iii-v; Wolff 2011:173-174). 
I survey the literature in more or less chronological order. 


21 Early Minor Works 


Lukas (1953:iv) reports that Gerhard Rohlfs (in the 1860s) compiled some 
vocabulary lists of the ‘northern dialect’ (Norddialekt), by which Lukas is prob- 
ably referring to Tedaga. In 1862, as part of a more general work on central 
African vocabularies, Heinrich Barth published some word lists and a brief 
grammar overview of ‘Tubu’ (Barth 1862). In the 1870s, Gustav Nachtigal col- 
lected vocabulary lists from the Tibesti region of northern Chad, which would 
have almost certainly represented Tedaga, rather than Dazaga. These lists 
were never published, but were made available to Lukas personally (1953:iii). 
About the same time, Leo Reinisch published his Der einheitliche Ursprung der 
Sprachen der alten Welt (Reinisch 1873), arguing for Tedaga as the source of the 
languages of the old world.! Some years later, in 1912, Henri Carbou published 
his La région du Tchad et du Oudai: études ethnographiques, dialecte Toubou 
(Carbou 1912). This work included an Etude pratique de la langue Toubou, a col- 
lection of vocabulary lists and short sentences. 


1 Lukas (1953:iv) simply calls the language die Tubusprache, but Reinisch himself (1873:3) men- 
tions that the people call themselves ‘Teda’ (die Heimat eines Volkes welches sich selbst den 
namen Teda beilegt ‘the home of a people which calls itself by the name Teda’). He states that 
in the west (possibly into Niger?) they are also called Tibbu, Tibbo, Tibu, or Tebo, perhaps 
including the Daza people. 
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LITERATURE REVIEW ul 
2.2 The Major Works 


The mid twentieth century saw great advances in the description of Dazaga, 
which have not been updated or superseded. Jourdan (1935), a captain in the 
French colonial infantry, was the first to attempt a systematic and more or less 
comprehensive (but not in-depth) description of Dazaga. His work, at a mere 
thirty pages of grammatical description, focuses especially on the verbs of 
Dazaga, providing many verb paradigms. He also includes a brief description 
of nouns, adjectives, numerals, pronouns, and adverbs. While short, his work is 
systematic and informative. A brief French-Dazaga lexicon and short collection 
of phrases, proverbs, and stories bring the book to fifty-seven pages (plus brief 
introductory material). As Jourdan himself states, syntax is barely addressed in 
the book: ‘The syntax [of Dazaga], which is entirely based on position, is very 
simple and is not mentioned in this grammar manual’ (Jourdan 1935:1). His 
fullest description of Dazaga syntax comes in the following paragraph, where 
he notes that ‘the subject precedes the verb, the object is placed between the 
subject and the verb’, probably providing the first explicit identification of 
Dazaga as an SOV language. He continues and concludes his syntactic descrip- 
tion by noting that ‘the direct object precedes the indirect object [that is, the 
theme precedes the recipient], the adjective follows the noun, the adverb is 
placed before the term to which it is related, the nominal complement fol- 
lows the noun’ (Jourdan 1935:1-2). In his lexicon, Jourdan identifies the class of 
each of the verbs, using his three class system. However, his three class system 
is not related to the later three class system proposed by Lukas (1953), which 
prevailed in Saharan studies until more recent studies suggested re-evaluation 
of the verbal system (cf. §5.1). Rather, Jourdan’s Class 1 and Class 2 are com- 
prised of verbs in Class 3 of the standard system (what I analyze as light verb 
constructions; cf. §5.3.2 and §5.5.1), and his Class 3 corresponds to the standard 
Class 2 (what I analyze as simple verbs; cf. §5.3.1 and §5.5.1). Like LeCoeur & 
LeCoeur (1956), he does not identify as a distinct group those verbs which com- 
prise the standard Class 1 (what J analyze as S, verbs; cf. §5.5.2). 

Lukas (1953) provides the longest and most comprehensive description of 
Dazaga produced to date, though some data and discussion is included which 
is identified as representing the ‘northern dialect’, referring to Tedaga. He pro- 
vides a sketch of Tubu phonology (1953-30), including detailed discussion 
of morphophonemics and other (diachronic and synchronic) phonological 
processes. He describes nouns (substantiv), adjectives, numerals, pronouns, 
verbs, postpositions, (so-called) prepositions, conjunctions, and adverbs. The 
last thirteen pages are given to a discussion of Tubu syntax, including topics 
such as subject and predicate, pairing of verbs, uses of Aktionsarten, uses of 
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prepositions, word order, interrogatives, relative clauses, conditional clauses, 
etc. Due to the complexity of the verbal systems in Saharan languages, Lukas 
devotes nearly a hundred pages to his treatment of Tubu verbs. The detail of 
his description and the clear organization of his work (much more clearly 
organized than LeCoeur & LeCoeur (1956)) are strong points in his work. 
Nevertheless, his most important contribution is his analysis of the verb sys- 
tem, and his three-class categorization of Dazaga verbs, a categorization that 
has been widely accepted for Dazaga and other Saharan languages since his 
work (though with recent challenges; cf. Ortman (2003); Jakobi & Crass (2004); 
Kellenberger (2008), etc.). 

LeCoeur & LeCoeur (1956) give a treatment of Tedaga and Dazaga of just 
over one hundred and twenty pages. They also include a ‘second book’ (livre 
deuxiéme) in the middle of their volume which gives one hundred and thirty 
pages of Tedaga texts. A ‘third book’, at the end of their volume, provides a 
‘French-Tedaga lexicon’ (lexique francais-teda) of about another one hundred 
and thirty pages (with approximately 1,600 entries), which includes separate 
columns for the Dazaga, Tedaga, and (sometimes) Kanuri equivalents of the 
French headwords. After a brief thirteen page sketch of the phonology of 
Tubu, a more lengthy second chapter (about thirty pages) deals with the mor- 
phology of nouns and pronouns. As with Lukas (1953), LeCoeur & LeCoeur 
(1956) devote the most space (about forty pages) to verbs. Though published 
a few years after Lukas’ influential work, they divide Tubu verbs into only two 
classes, based on the position of the third person subject agreement marker 
relative to the ‘root’ (LeCoeur & LeCoeur 1956:80), dividing verbs into what 
I will call simple verbs and light verb constructions (cf. Chapter 5). Like their 
French predecessor, Jourdan (1935), LeCoeur & LeCoeur fail to distinguish the 
standard Class 1 verbs (my S, intransitives) from the other verbs. Their fourth 
chapter (about twenty pages) deals with an eclectic selection of topics in the 
syntax of Tubu, including comparatives, questions, negation, and ‘modality’. 


2.3 Recent Minor Works 


In the years since Lukas (1953) and LeCoeur & LeCoeur (1956), numerous 
smaller studies of Dazaga have been published, often heavily reliant on the 
earlier major works. 

Bougnol (1975) is a brief and preliminary sketch of Dazaga phonology, based 
on his own research in Niger in 1972 in the region around Gouré. 

In the 1980s, three MA theses were produced at the Université de Niamey 
(but not by native speakers of Dazaga), under the supervision of Kevin Jarrett 
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and H. Ekkehard Wolff. Abdoulaye (1985) is a study of the morphophonemics of 
verbs. Amani (1986) is a description and analysis of Dazaga phonology, focus- 
ing on the Dazaga of the N’gourti region (north of N’guigmi). Alidou (1988) 
provides a description of the morphophonemics of nouns and noun phrases of 
Dazaga from the Tasker region of Niger, northwest of Zinder. 

Ekkehard Wolff and Hassana Alidou later coauthored a study of desegmen- 
talization (which they use to refer to the loss or reduction of segments) and 
tone in Dazaga, focusing on the definite marker in Dazaga from the Tasker 
region (Wolff & Alidou 1989). Wolff later produced a few more studies of 
aspects of Dazaga phonology, two on tone (1990, 1991) and one on the origin 
and status of nasal vowels (2011). 

K6nig’s extensive work on case systems in Africa (K6nig 2008) includes sec- 
tions dealing with the agreement marking and case marking in Tubu (depen- 
dent on Lukas (1953)) and Kanuri. She was the first, to my knowledge, to 
suggest that Dazaga possibly exhibits split-intransitivity, an analysis that has 
been adopted for Beria (e.g. Jakobi & Crass 2004; Jakobi 2006, 2011), and which 
I follow in my own analysis of Dazaga verbs (cf. Chapter 5). 

Based on decades of his own fieldwork, Kevin Walters has produced an 
unpublished draft description of Dazaga phonology (Walters 2013), focusing 
on the Keshirda dialect of eastern Niger (N’guigmi area). My own phonological 
description, provided in Chapter 3, relies heavily on Walters (2013), both for 
data and for some analysis. In August of 2014, I published a study of relative 
clauses in Dazaga, including a comparative study with the better-described 
Saharan language Kanuri (Walters 2014). The section on relative clauses in 
the present study (§8.2.3) draws heavily on Walters (2014), but also represents 
significant improvements in my understanding of Dazaga as a whole and of 
Dazaga relative clauses specifically. 

Other Saharan languages have also seen a recent resurgence of published 
studies, which have variously benefited my own work on Dazaga. Ortman 
(2003) offers an analysis of the Tedaga verbal system that differs significantly 
from the traditional classification proposed by Lukas (1953). Ortman’s study 
has proven very influential in the recent study of verbal systems in Beria (cf. 
Jakobi & Crass 2004; Jakobi 2006, 2011; Kellenberger 2008; Maha El-Dawi 2010), 
and I interact with his analysis at length in §5.1. 

In Kanuri, several recent studies have focused on case marking, These 
studies—Cyffer (1983), Hutchison (1986), and Bondarev et al. (2011)—have been 
important in demonstrating the kinds of factors influencing case marking in 
Saharan languages. Other recent studies of Kanuri include Wolff & Lohy's (2006) 
study of focus in Kanuri verb morphology, Rothmaler’s (2011) article on converbs 
(clause-chaining) and Ziegelmeyer’s (2011) study of argument focus in Kanuri. 
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The primary descriptive work for Beria is Jakobi & Crass (2004). Previous to 
their grammar of Beria, Andrew Wolfe produced a BA thesis study of Beria pho- 
nology (Wolfe 2001). Recent work by Jakobi (2006) and Wolfe & Adam (2015) 
have proven useful to me in my analysis of Dazaga case marking; my analysis 
is particularly indebted to Wolfe & Adam (2015). Jakobi’s work on Beria’s verb 
system (2011), along with other previous works on Beria verbs (Kellenberger 
2008; Maha El-Dawi 2010), have aided my analysis of Dazaga’s verb system, par- 
ticularly with reference to split-intransitivity. 

Other works have been concerned with the Saharan languages as a group. 
Cyffer has produced a prodigious number of publications in this regard (1981a; 
1981b; 1991; 1996; 1998b, 2000), primarily reconstructing various elements of 
Proto-Saharan through comparative analysis. Bryan (1971) offers an analysis 
of the verb systems of East Saharan languages (namely, Kanuri, Dazaga, and 
Tedaga, which are now classified as Western Saharan). She synthesizes and 
organizes data from previous studies. Wolff (1992) is a study of the verbal sys- 
tems of Western Saharan (Kanuri and Tubu). Awagana (2011) provides a com- 
parative study of word roots from Saharan languages, reconstructing many 
Proto-Saharan roots. 


CHAPTER 3 


Phonology 


Due to the primary focus of this study on morphology and syntax, this chapter 
on Dazaga phonology is not intended to be an exhaustive or in-depth descrip- 
tion and analysis. Rather, I provide an introduction to the fundamentals of the 
phonology of Dazaga as part of the basis for my morphological and syntactic 
analysis in later chapters. A phonological description of Dazaga is complicated 
by the fact that Dazaga exhibits perhaps a higher than usual rate of variation, 
both within the speech of a single person and between different speakers. 
There are many variations in the phonology of Dazaga, which are not always 
consistent or predictable. LeCoeur & LeCoeur (1956:33) point out, ‘From one 
moment to the next, from one sentence to another, the same person does not 
always pronounce the same word in the same way’! In this chapter, I largely 
pass over such variation without discussion, instead giving a simple presenta- 
tion of what seem to be the most common pronunciations. For a fuller treat- 
ment of Dazaga phonology, see Lukas (1953:1-31, who includes a fair amount of 
information about dialect differences) and Amani (1986). 


3.1 Consonant Phonemes 


Dazaga has twenty consonant phonemes, as represented in Table 3.1, where 
parentheses indicate that a phoneme is marginal. The phonemic inventory is 
largely symmetrical, with a few notable exceptions. The voiceless bilabial stop 
/p/ is missing from the series of phonemic stops, breaking the pattern that is 
observed for the alveolar and velar points of articulation, of pairs of stops dif- 
fering only in voice. Additionally, while /s/ has a voiced phonemic counterpart 
/z/, the non-alveolar voiceless fricative phonemes /f/ and /f{/ lack such voiced 
phonemic counterparts. Dazaga has four phonemic nasals. 

A brief and select presentation of the evidence for the phonemic status of 
some phonemes in Table 3.1 is given in Table 3.2. A fuller presentation of the 
evidence for the phonemic status of each phoneme is presented in Walters 
(forthcoming). Much of the evidence in Table 3.2 comes from Walters (2013). 


1 D’unmoment a lautre, d'une phrase a lautre, le méme homme ne prononce pas le méme mot de 
la méme fagon. 
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TABLE 3.1 Consonant phonemes of Dazaga 


bilabial labiodental alveolar alveopalatal palatal velar glottal 





stops b td ff dz kg 
fricatives f SZ (f) h 
nasals m n p y 

flaps £ 

laterals l 

glides w j 





TABLE 3.2 Sample evidence for phonemic status of consonants 





b/f [bicé] ‘jug, bidon’ [firé] ‘assistant’ 
[dubu] ‘one thousand’ [dufo] ‘year-old camel’ 
[anab] ‘grape’ [15f] ‘smoking pipe’ 
d/c* [gaddé] ‘after having made bleed’ [gardé] ‘after having braided’ 
[déddé] ‘after having seen’ [dirdé | ‘after having removed’ 
ffidz [ffiré] ‘behind’ [dzfce] ‘truth’ 
[forffi] ‘dung’ [Swérsaedgini] ‘heartburn’ 
neither [ff] nor [dz] occur word-finally 
s/z  [sicti] ‘to curse’ [zicti] ‘to scatter’ 
[tssd6] ‘to sew’ [tsz06 | ‘to pack up and leave’ 
[z] does not occur word-finally 
m/n [mana] ‘squirrel’ [nana] ‘mint’ 
[dumuc] ‘brother’ [dunt] ‘gold’ 
[jacam] ‘crocodile’ [jacan] ‘water buffalo’ 
n/p [naana] ‘each’ [paana ‘everyone’ 
[kinidi] ‘patience’ [kinilf] ‘ethnicity, race’ 
[n] does not occur word-finally 
n/y [ndaana] ‘each’ [jaana] ‘upper back’ 
[mana] ‘squirrel’ [mana] ‘region north of N’guigmi’ 
[y] does not occur word-finally 
p/y [naa] ‘who’ [jaana] ‘upper back’ 
[ina] ‘why’ [ina] ‘young boy’ 


neither [p] nor [yn] occur word-finally 
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W/e = [old] ‘melon’ [ord] ‘meat broth’ /d/ in Duuza 
[d3ysl] ‘stake’ [dimic] ‘blossom (palm) 
no unambiguously native words with initial [r] 

w/j [wali] ‘unripe date’ [jali] ‘child’ 
[duwi] ‘widow’ [duji] ‘swing for children’ 


neither [w] nor [j] occur word-finally 





a_ It is difficult to find evidence for this phonemic contrast, since /d/ often lenites to [r] 
intervocalically, and /c/ does not occur word-initially. 


3.1. Phones [b] and [p] 

The segment [p] is not included as a phoneme in Table 3.1. In my corpus, 
[p] occurs sixty-five times in uninflected forms, with the distributions shown 
in (1). 


(1) Distribution of [p| 


Environment Tokens Comments 

# 2 ({puktt] ‘break out, explode’; | potté | 
‘spotted’) 

V_V 1 ([kapaga] ‘hand-breadth’) 

C_V 20 (always following [m]) 

V_C 41 (always preceding a voiceless coronal 
obstruent) 

_# 1 ({ktuckup ] ‘machete’) 


This distribution suggests that |p] is an allophone of /b/, and that the distribu- 
tion of [p] can be accounted for by two rules, one of post-nasal devoicing and 
another of obstruent voice assimilation. The four exceptions in (1) to these two 
processes include three words which are of marginal significance in phono- 
logical analysis, namely the borrowed word [ktirkup] ‘machete’ (from French 
coupcoup) and the probable onomatopoeias [pukti] ‘break out, explode’ and 
[pdtté] ‘spotted’ (Kevin Walters, p.c.). This leaves only the intervocalic excep- 
tion [kapaga] ‘hand-breadth’? 


2 It is possible (though by no means sure) that [kapdga] ‘hand-breadth’ is underlyingly 
/kabTAga/, where T represents a voiceless stop. The sequence /bT/ may then assimilate to 
[pp] by adjacent obstruent mutual assimilation (cf. §3.6.1), and then reduce to [p], via a 
degemination rule which is known to apply in some other cases. 
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Though post-nasal devoicing seems phonetically implausible given the voic- 
ing of the nasal, this process is not unattested in the languages of the world. 
Specifically, Hyman (2001), Coetzee et al. (2007), Coetzee & Pretorius (2010), 
and Solé et al. (2010) claim this process is productive in a number of Bantu 
languages (for opposing analyses, see Zsiga et al. (2006, 2007), Gouskova et al. 
(201), and Boyer & Zsiga (2013)). A post-nasal devoicing rule explains certain 
occurrences of [p], but also explains why sequences [mb], [nd], and [ng] are 
unattested in Dazaga, apart from a single occurrence of [ng] (in [ffingaltt] 
‘mince, dice’).3 

The second rule needed to explain the other occurrences of the allophone 
[p] is a very natural rule of obstruent voicing assimilation, where c, in an 
obstruent Cc sequence assimilates to the voicing of C,. This process is observed 
frequently when the voiceless obstruent /t/ of the verbal plural morpheme -t 
triggers devoicing of a preceding obstruent (and then itself assimilates to the 
manner of articulation of the preceding obstruent). This is illustrated in (2), 
where the underlying sequence /bt/ surfaces as [pp]. 


(2) karté wappigi 
kact-a @-j-bab-t-g1 
card-P 3.0BJ-3-hit-P-IPFV 
‘They are playing cards. [lit. ‘They are hitting cards.’] 
‘Ils jouent aux cartes.’ 


This rule predicts that when /b/ is followed by a voiced obstruent, /b/ will 
remain voiced. This is confirmed by the [bd] sequence in [dtibdé] ‘divorce 
party’. 

Because of the predictability of |p], based on these two rules, and the dubi- 
ous nature of apparent exceptions, I consider [p] to be an allophone of /b/. The 
absence of phonemic /p/ (when the other five stops are attested), though possi- 
bly physiologically motivated (cf. Ohala 1983), is an areal feature of the Saharan 
region, possibly motivated by other, even non-linguistic, factors (Maddieson 
2013). The lack of phonemic /p/ has been claimed for Kanuri (Cyffer 1998a:19; 
Hutchison 1981:17-18) and suggested as a possibility for Tedaga (Ortman 2000) 
and Beria (Wolfe 2001:32-33). 


3.1.2 Phones [s] and [f] 
Out of sixty-eight occurrences of word-initial [{] in my database, only twelve 


precede a [+back] vowel. Furthermore, of these twelve, at least five ([farija] 


3 It is possible that this is actually [fialti] or [ffinkaltf]. 
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‘law’; [faha] ‘salvation, deliverance’; [fahaba] ‘population, people’; [fai] ‘tea’; 
[Jékdcan] ‘thank you’) are clearly loan words from Arabic, and one is clearly a 
loan word from French ([ftii] ‘cabbage’). I suspect that several of the remain- 
ing six ([fataca] ‘wall covering’; [fakiran] ‘inebriated’; [fagal] ‘problem, pain’) 
are also loans from Arabic, and one is possibly a loan from English ([fsk”6] 
‘suitcase, traveling bag’). The result is that there are, at most, six native Dazaga 
words with word-initial [{] preceding a [+back] vowel. Further, if my suspi- 
cions are correct about four of the remaining occurrences, there would be, at 
most, two native Dazaga words with word-initial [f{] preceding a [+back] vowel, 
certainly a notable paucity. This paucity is nearly matched by the occurrences 
of word-initial [s] preceding a [-back] vowel—nine in my corpus. 

The situation is not much different intervocalically, where [s] occurs before 
a [-back] vowel nine times, and [{] occurs before a [+back] vowel seven times. 
Word-finally, there is virtually no contrast, as [[] occurs word-finally only twice, 
once following [vo] and once following nasalized [1], neither of which ever pre- 
cedes word-final [s]. This restricted distribution of [f] suggests a very marginal 
phonemic status for /{/.4 


31.3 Phones [k”| and |g] 

The segments [k¥] and [g] occur occasionally in my data, but I have not 
included them in Table 1 as phonemes of Dazaga (following LeCoeur & 
LeCoeur (1956:23), but contra Amani (1986:50) and Abdoulaye (1985:4)).5 The 
environments in which [k”] and [g”] occur are not predictable. Ten out of 
eighteen occurrences in my data are before [+round] vowels, but the other 
eight instances precede [i], [1], or [a]. Both [k”] and [g] occur word initially 
(e.g. [g¥dni] ‘camel’) and word medially (e.g. [kag¥3jé] ‘chicken’). 

Due to variable pronunciation of such words by the same speaker, I analyze 
the alternations between [k] and [k] and between [g] and [g”] as free varia- 
tion. In recordings of the same speaker, I found that the velar stops were pro- 
nounced with and without perceived labialization, as illustrated in (3). 


4 Significantly, native speakers perceive and write [s] and [{] as distinct sounds, supporting my 
analysis of these segments as distinct phonemes. 

5 Amani (1986:17, 50) and Alidou (1988:22) also list [q”] as a phoneme of Dazaga. This would 
be symmetrical with the other labialized velar consonants, but I have not encountered any 
instances of [1]. Alidou (1988:22) lists the three labialized velar consonants as marginal. 
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This analysis is supported by the perception of native speakers, who do not 
perceive a difference between [k”] and [k] or between [g”] and [g] and do not 
consider them separate sounds (Kevin Walters, p.c.). Educated speakers also 
do not write labialization in these cases, though they do use the grapheme w 
for the phoneme /w/. 


3.1.4 Rhotics 

The number and articulation of rhotics in Dazaga is not agreed upon in the 
literature. LeCoeur & LeCoeur (1956:23) and Abdoulaye (1985:4) posit only one 
rhotic, the alveolar flap [r]. On the other hand, Alidou (1988:22) and Amani 
(1986:17) claim that Dazaga has two rhotics, an alveolar flap (vibrante) [r] and 
a retroflex flap [1]. Jourdan (1935:3-4) states that Dazaga has an alveolar flap 
[c] and a retroflexed [qd], probably agreeing with Alidou and Amani, since [d] 
is often manifested phonetically as a flap intervocalically. 

The evidence from related Saharan languages is also divided. Wolfe (2001:19— 
22) argues that Beria (Zaghawa) has two rhotics, the alveolar flap [r] and [r], 
which he claims is actually more of an approximant in Beria. On the other 
hand, Kanuri has only a ‘rolled’ (it is not clear whether [r] or [r] is intended) 
rhotic sound per Cyffer (1997:22), with no mention of a retroflexed rhotic.® 

In listening to recordings of Dazaga words that contain rhotics, I have not 
encountered any retroflexed rhotic (nor have I encountered a voiced retro- 
flexed coronal stop [d]). My data include many clear cases of the alveolar flap 
[c], word-medially and word-finally, and some fairly clear cases of alveolar 
trills [r]. 

The actual articulation of what is perceptually a trill [r] is not clear to me, 
and can probably not be confidently identified without instrumental measure- 
ments and analysis that are outside the scope of the present study. 

At least one near minimal pairs exists, presented in (4), which illustrates con- 
trast between [r] and [rc] (though the [r] here may actually be /d/ underlyingly). 


(4) [ard] ‘male goat’ 
[acé] ‘custom, tradition’ 


However, there is little other evidence for the contrastive nature of the trill [r], 
and, most importantly, little evidence of its phonemic status relative to [r]. 
A more attractive explanation (suggested by Kevin Walters, p.c.) for the 


6 However, Cyffer (1997:22; 1998a:19) does mention an allophonic retroflexed lateral approxi- 
mant [|]. 
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phonetic presence of the trill [1] is that it is underlyingly a geminate flap /re/. 
In this case, there is only one rhotic phoneme, /r/, with a phonetic realization 
of [1] when geminated. Thus, the underlying segmental contrast between the 
two nouns in (4) could be represented as below, in (5). 


(5) /accd/ + [ard] ‘male goat’ 
/acé/ >  [acé] ‘custom, tradition’ 


This is the analysis adopted in Table 2, as indicated by the absence of /r/. 


3.2 Vowel Phonemes 


The number of claimed vowel phonemes in Dazaga has varied widely in the lit- 
erature (cf. Wolff 20m). Thus, LeCoeur & LeCoeur (1956) posit seven vowel pho- 
nemes, Jourdan (1935) and Abdoulaye (1985) posit eight, Lukas (1953) posits 
eleven, Alidou (1988) posits twelve, Bougnol (1975) posits sixteen, and Amani 
(1986) posits twenty-two. 

In my analysis (following Walters (2013)), Dazaga has nine vowel phonemes, 
which are shown in Table 3.3. The vowel inventory demonstrates clear sym- 
metry. Apart from /a/, which stands out from the other vowels in several ways, 
the vowel phonemes could each be distinguished by the three features [+high], 
[+ATR], and [+back]. The phoneme /a/ requires that one of the distinctive fea- 
tures [low] or [+round] be used as well, to distinguish it from /9/. I have used 
[+round] for this purpose, rather than [+low], in the following table. 


TABLE 3.3 Vowel phonemes of Dazaga 














[-back] [+back] 
ATR 
[-round] [+round] 

[+high] + i u 

- I ) 

+ e ) 

= € R) 
-high 
[-high] 7 r 
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There are a couple of redundant, or predictable, vowel feature values. 
Specifically, [+back] is redundant for the [+round] vowels and [-round] is 
redundant for [-back] vowels. 

Because Dazaga exhibits tongue root harmony (see §3.5), vowels that are 
distinguished only by their [ATR] values (such as [i] versus [1], [u] versus [0], 
etc.) do not contrast in identical environments unless 1) they are in monosyl- 
labic words (which rarely provide #_C or C_C environments), or 2) the only 
other vowel in the word is the non-harmonizing [-ATR] vowel /a/. This cre- 
ates some difficulty in finding strong contrast between these [+aTR] pairs 
(see §3.2.2). 

As with the consonants, a brief and select presentation of the evidence for 
the phonemic status of some phonemes in Table 3 is provided in Table 3.4. 
A fuller presentation of the evidence is provided in Walters (forthcoming), 
which is heavily dependent on the information provided in Walters (2013). 


TABLE 3.4 Sample evidence for phonemic status of vowels 


i/t [innit] ‘what’ [inf] ‘thing’ 

[ili] ‘jaw bone’ [nili] ‘rainy season’ 
[di] ‘female camel’ [di] ‘handle’ 

e/e* [eri] ‘pearl’ [ere] ‘natron’ 
[béri] ‘empty’ [béré] ‘flock, herd’ 
[bicé] ‘jug’ [biré] ‘food’ 

e/o [ej] ‘rock, mountain’ [ Ojti] ‘untamed, free’ 
[téski] ‘star’ [toski] ‘doughnut, beignet’ 
[ctrogé] ‘vast, expansive’ [gogo] ‘(on) back’ 

u/o [urupti] ‘to bury, inter’ [drddi] ‘to write’ 

[gum] ‘silently’ [ném | ‘2.POSS’ 
[wu] ‘theft’ [md] ‘lie’ 

o/a [osu] ‘wood pieces in well’ [5s3n } ‘side’ 

[dor] ‘flock, herd’ [wc] ‘competent, industrious’ 
[stigo] ‘bag (for tea, etc.)’ [ség9] ‘stake, picket, pole’ 





a For further discussion of the [+ATR] pairs [e,e], [0,0], see §3.2.2. 


3.2.1 Nasalized Vowels 
Nasalized vowels are not phonemic, and derive from the deletion of intervo- 
calic /m/, both diachronically, as a comparison with Tedaga shows, as well 
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as synchronically, where there is much variation between speakers.” Wolff 
(2011:186) states that the presence of nasalized vowels, other than in definite 
forms, may be attributed ‘to the presence of lexical /m/ which, for diachronic 
or shallow phonological reasons, does no longer occur in the (synchronic) pho- 
netic realizations’.® Diachronically, many words which are normally now pro- 
nounced with nasalized vowels previously had a full bilabial nasal consonant 
/m/. This is demonstrated from the comparison of Dazaga forms with the cur- 
rent equivalent Tedaga forms (no tone data), as in (6). 


(6) Dazaga Tedaga 
[nii] ‘village’ [nomo] ‘village’ 
[kuun] ‘elephant’ —_ [kumon] ‘elephant’ 
[tif] ‘tooth’ [tomo] ‘tooth’ 
[a6] ‘man’ [omuri] ‘man’ 


Synchronically, vowel nasalization is the result of an underlying (abstract) 
intervocalic /m/. However, vowel nasalization as a result of this abstract inter- 
vocalic /m/ is not consistent, and varies from speaker to speaker, with some 
speakers nasalizing the vowels, and some speakers no longer doing so, as illus- 
trated in (7). 


(7) [dif] ~ [dif] ‘flour’ 
[330] ~ [{}55c] ‘rabbit’ 


3.2.2 [+ATR] Vowel Pairs [e,e], [0,9] 

As reported in Walters (2013), the phonemes /e/ and /o/ are somewhat mar- 
ginal, because the great majority of their occurrences could be explained as 
assimilation of the [-aTR] vowel phonemes /e/ and /9/, respectively, to other 
[+ATR]| vowels that are clearly phonemic, namely, /i/ and /u/. This cannot 
reasonably be considered an accident of my data, as an even more extreme 
situation is reported for the closely related Eastern Saharan language Beria (or 
Zaghawa; cf. Jakobi & Crass (2004), Anonby (2007); cf. also Wolfe 2001:35-37). 


7 Ihave not found any evidence that vowel nasalization is the result of the loss of any other 
intervocalic nasal consonant, and my findings are confirmed by Kevin Walters (p.c.). 

8 Similarly, LeCoeur & LeCoeur (1956:30) claim, ‘If a consonant in a weak position is a nasal, 
it is not pronounced, but its nasality persists by attaching to the adjacent vowel’. Assuming 
phonemic nasalized vowels, Amani (1986:75) notes, ‘Historically, long nasal vowels are the 
result of the voiced bilabial nasal consonant /m/ dropping out between two identical nasal- 
ized vowels’. 
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In Jakobi & Crass’ (2004) Beria data, [e] and [o] never occur independently of 
another [+ATR] vowel in the same word (Anonby 2007:219), favoring an analy- 
sis in which [e] and [o] are merely [+ATR] allophones, respectively, of /e/ and 
/o/, and the phonemic vowel inventory includes only seven vowels. Such a 
seven vowel inventory with [ATR] harmony is much more common in East 
Africa than in West or Central Africa (Casali 2008:503). 

However, in agreement with Walters (2013), I consider /e/ and /o/ to be mar- 
ginally phonemic in Dazaga, because there are examples in which no other 
[+ATR] vowel is present to cause underlying /e/ and /9/ to assimilate to their 
harmonic counterparts /e/ and /o/. These examples, presented in Table 3.5, are 
very few, but difficult to explain away. 


TABLE 3.5 Evidence for phonemic status of /e/ and /o/ 








Evidence for /e/ Evidence for /o/ 

[éré] ‘currently, presently’ [gogo] ‘back’ 
[dodle] ‘country’ [dodle] ‘country’ 
[gegé] ‘malaria’ 

[teére] ‘the other’ 





Other evidence is inconclusive, as variant pronunciations often include either 
/i/ (e.g. [wéréd"] vs. [wérédi] ‘heritage’) or /u/ (e.g. [ord36l] vs. [undzul] ‘crafty, 


smart’). 


3.2.3 The Phone [i] 
In addition to the vowel phonemes in Table 3, the segment [i] also occurs, but, 
because of its limited distribution, I do not consider it to be phonemic. This 
segment always occurs immediately preceding a [+sonorant] consonant (cf. 
Alidou 1988:24), whether in an open or closed syllable, with the exception of 
the following word: [widén] ‘gazelle’. 

While [i] only occurs preceding a [+sonorant] consonant, all other vow- 
els may also occur in this environment, so the environment ‘preceding a 
[+sonorant] consonant’ does not predict the occurrence of [i]. However, the 


g Anonby (2007:219) says that the same analysis has been claimed by Constance Kutsch- 
Lojenga (her p.c. with Anonby) for Dazaga and by Mark Ortman (2000) for Tedaga. 
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reverse prediction—that a [+sonorant] consonant always follows [i]—holds. I 
analyze this as a case of conditioned free variation between allophonic [i] and 
the phonemic vowels preceding a [+sonorant] consonant. 

Though I do not consider [i] to be phonemic, there are some words with [i] 
for which I do not have evidence for what the underlying vowel is. In these cases, 
I have retained [i], even in some underlying forms. 


3.3 Syllable and Word Structure 
Syllable structure is not complex. The examples in (8) illustrate the canoni- 


cal syllable types (cf. Amani 1986:77), which are unambiguously attested. Bold 
type indicates the relevant syllable in each example. 


(8) cv be.di.geé ‘beginning’ ga.la ‘advice’ 
CVC bé.lém ‘porridge’ féc.dé ‘loincloth’ 
cv tii ‘food, a meal’ baa ‘paternal aunt’ 
cvvc géér.tiré ‘sad’ laap.ti ‘to befriend’ 
Vv é.bi.bi ‘wasp, bee’ an.ffa.6 ‘twin’ 
VC éc.fé ‘animal skin’ 3e.k3 ‘goat’ 
N n.ta ‘28’ n.téc ‘1P.POSS’ 


Syllable type N has a fairly restricted distribution, occurring only word-initially, 
and primarily in certain first and second person pronouns, second person 
forms of S, intransitive verbs (cf. §5.5.2), as the second person object marker in 
some simple transitive verbs, and in the conjunction [n.ta] ‘and’ (cf. [f.ta] ‘2s’). 
However, the nasal (always coronal, preceding [t], in my data) is clearly syl- 
labic, since it bears tone (and the underlying high tone in [n.ta] ‘2s’). Syllable 
type vc is only attested word-initially. Syllable types cv and Cvc represent the 
overwhelming majority of syllables in Dazaga. cvv occurs fairly frequently, but 
CVVC occurs only nine times in my data, including one loan word.!° 
Consonant clusters in Dazaga are almost completely restricted to heterosyl- 
labic sequences consisting of a nasal or liquid (not ‘sonorant’, because glides 


10 Kevin Walters has pointed out (p.c.) that these nine instances were almost surely his- 
torically cvcvc sequences. For instance, similar alternations are observed today between 
dialects of Dazaga, as between Keshirda [sdér] and Duuza [sdgér] or [sdhdc] for ‘navel’. 
Also, cf. Dazaga (Keshirda dialect) [f53r] versus Tedaga [f5m35r] for ‘rabbit, hare’ and 
Dazaga [ktun] versus Tedaga [ktmon] for ‘elephant. 
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never occur in coda position in Dazaga) followed by an obstruent, as illustrated 
in (g)." 





(9) [kem.pe.ri] ‘chaff’ [ gi-cin.ti] ‘hippopotamus’ 
[kin. ffi] ‘captive’ [dén.ko | ‘shed, hangar’ 
[kue.fo.u1] ‘dog bow!’ [fér.ti.ci] ‘carpet type’ 
[ac.di.gf] ‘wealth’ [bérc.sa] ‘trust, loyalty’ 
[ninic.fi] ‘louse’ [koc. fé.li] ‘morning heat’ 
[bir.dzik] ‘chicken pox’ [bér.ké] ‘next year’ 
[tar.ga.zi] ‘branch’ [far.ha] ‘cheerful, merry’ 
[bél.ké] ‘morning’ 





There are a few occurrences of (non-geminate) heterosyllabic sonorant- 
sonorant sequences, as illustrated in (10). In these sequences, the first conso- 
nant is always a liquid, and the second a nasal (an ordering we expect based on 
the Syllable Contact Law; cf. Parker 201, Murray & Vennemann 1983). 


(10) [fécmaJff] ‘vacation, furlough’ [féér.ni] ‘obstacle, difficulty’ 
[ac.pélli] ‘porcupine’ [mul.multi] ‘to lightning’ 
[pdl.psl.tt] ‘hop, skip’ 


Rarer than sonorant-sonorant clusters, (non-geminate) [sC] clusters (cf. Goad 
2011) occur only in the sequence [sk] (twenty-four occurrences in my data). 
These are best analyzed as heterosyllabic due to the rare and ambiguous attes- 
tation of other onset clusters. These [sk] clusters are illustrated in (11). 


(1)  [tés.ki] ‘star’ [jés.ké] ‘black’ 
[nOs.ki] ‘yesterday’ [kis.k5l]  ‘lower-leg’ 


Heterosyllabic sequences [pt] and [kt] are also common, but occur primarily 
in the infinitive form of verbs,” as illustrated in (12). 


(12) [dap.ti] ‘tosweat, perspire’ [ffap.ti] ‘to gather’ 
[fik.ti] ‘to jump’ [hak.tt] ‘to find, obtain’ 


11 This is partially a matter of interpretation, but the ability to bear tone also helps distin- 
guish the high vowels from the glides. 

12 Out of 105 occurrences of [pt] or [kt] in my corpus, only six were not verbs, and one of 
those six is a borrowing. 
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A summary of attested (phonetic) heterosyllabic consonant clusters in lexi- 
cal forms is given in Table 3.6, where the vertical column gives C, consonants 
and the horizontal row gives C, consonants. A number in a box marks an 
attested cluster type, and the number indicates the frequency of each cluster 
type (in lexical forms). As expected for heterosyllabic consonant clusters, the 
vast majority of attested cluster types (all but two) are either sonority plateaus 
or drops in sonority. Each of the two sonority rises is attested only once, and 
both in words that seem to involve reduplication. The sequence [pf] occurs 
only in the word [fJaffapf{mé] ‘sour’ and the sequence [ml] only in the word 
[mulmultt] ‘to make lightning’. Notably lacking are most sequences of nasals 
and homorganic voiced stops. Such sequences that are attested, namely, [ng | 
and [dz], are each only attested in a single word, [ng] in [ffingalti] ‘to dice, 
mince’ and [dz] in the borrowing [indzil] ‘gospel’ (cf. §3.1.1). 

There is some evidence of complex onsets in monomorphemic words, 
though these are rare (cf. Amani 1986:79-80), are always of the type obstruent- 
liquid (cf. Parker 2012), and are always word-initial (with the possible exception 
of some [sk] sequences; cf. Amani 1986:82). However, with these apparent Cc 
sequences it was very difficult for me to determine that these were not actually 


TABLE 3.6 Heterosyllabic consonant clusters (phonetic) 





p t k bd go f d& f s f h zmna —~p7,p 1 





p 40 1 
t 12 

k 65 4 

b 10 1 

d 21 

g 2 

s 24 34 

Z 6 

m 20 21 iL it 10 1 
n 57 1 41 

p is i 

y 27 1 

] 41 5 5 1 1 43 


5 


78 33 34 6 4 3 4 105 1 3 1 1 
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cc sequences,!8 where the inter-consonantal vowel has become very brief and 
centralized (cf. Lukas 1953:25). In character, the inter-consonantal vowel is very 
like an excrescent vowel (cf. Hall 2011:1584—-1585), but this term would not be 
fitting if the inter-consonantal vowel is a reduction of a full underlying vowel 
rather than a reduced kind of epenthetic vowel (understanding excrescent 
vowels to be a kind of epenthetic vowel; cf. Hall 2011:1584). Below are examples 
of possible word-initial onset clusters, with both possible transcriptions given 
(keeping in mind that the alternative transcriptions represent differing inter- 
pretations, not perceptibly different pronunciations). 


(13) [flak.ti] or [filak.ti] ‘to split lengthwise’ 
[frdk.ti] or [firdk.tf] ‘to be afraid’ 
[klas.st] or [k‘las.si] ‘to whet, hone’ 
[kcak.tt] or [kirak.tf] ‘take off, unpick’ 
[tedk.tr] or [tirdk. tt] ‘to throb’ 
[tra] or [tira] ‘a, one, a certain one’ 
[ten] or [tir3n] ‘(numeral) one’ 





The majority of possible onset consonant clusters in Dazaga are in polymor- 
phemic words, occur word-medially, and are the result of the suffixation of 
[cé/cé], which derives an adjective from a noun or verb. In these cases, the pos- 
sible sequence is always a coronal stop [t, d] followed by the flap [r], as illus- 
trated in (14). 


(14) [lan.tcé] or [lan.tiré] ‘open’ (from [lan.tf] ‘an opening’) 
[ba.na.dré] or [ba.na.diré] ‘ruined’ (from [ba.na.di] ‘to ruin’) 


If these are analyzed as onset clusters, then their distribution is unusual, lim- 
ited to a few word-initial occurrences, as well as many word-medial occur- 
rences across a particular morpheme boundary. On the other hand, if these are 
not underlyingly onset consonant clusters, it would be difficult to explain why 
certain vowels in certain words have undergone this reduction to an excres- 
cent-like vowel, and others have not. Given the infrequency of apparent onset 


13 Kevin Walters (p.c.) notes that even ‘educated native speakers seem to have a hard time 
deciding [whether to write these as Cc or Cvc sequences]. 
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consonant clusters in monomorphemic words, I do not consider these to be 
true underlying consonant clusters (cf. Lukas 1953:26—7).!+ 

Consonant clusters do not occur in codas (cf. Amani 1986:82).! 

Given these unambiguous syllable types and the discussion above, I posit a 
maximal syllable template of [cvvc] for Dazaga, where vv represents a long 
vowel. 

The vast majority of words in Dazaga end with a vowel (cf. Lukas 1953:5). Of 
the occurrences of word-final consonants in my data (in lexical forms), only 
about ten percent (36 out of 362) are obstruents. Many obstruent-final words 
are borrowings (cf. Lukas 1953:5) from Arabic (e.g. [dahab] ‘gold’), French (e.g. 
[kact] ‘playing card’), or English (e.g. [f6k”6f] ‘suitcase’) or (in non-lexical 
forms) imperative singular verb forms ending in [b] or [b"]. Overwhelmingly, 
word-final consonants are nasals (but only /m/ and /n/, never /p/ or /1y/) or 
liquids (/l/ and /r/). Glides do not occur word-finally in Dazaga. 

Every possible combination of four syllables (of types Cv or Cvc) is attested 
in non-reduplicated, monomorphemic words, with the exception of Cv.cvc. 
cvc and any quadrisyllabic words with more than one cvc syllable. Two unin- 
flected nouns with five syllables are attested in my data, but these include 
reduplication: [di-ci.di-ci.di] ‘a walk’ and [fi.gi.li.gili] ‘striped polecat’. 


3.4 Tone 


There are four phonetic tones (allotones): high, low, falling, and rising (cf. 
Amani 1986:82; Lukas 1953:7—8; Wolff 1990, 1991; Wolff & Alidou 1989). Falling 
and rising tones are heavily restricted in environment, as described below. The 
high and low tones pattern in a pitch accent system (contra Alidou (1988:33), 
who claims Dazaga has two tonemes, a high and a low, and contra Amani 
(1986:85-87), who considers each phonetic realization a separate toneme, but 
analyzes rising and low tone as allotones of a single toneme). The high tone(s) 
is part of the underlying form of a word, and the low tone is assigned afterward, 
by default, to any unassociated vowels. No words occur in my data in which 


14 In the case of [trSn] or [t'rSn] ‘one’, this non-cluster analysis seems to be supported by 
1) the rising tone contour which, as proposed in §3.4, suggests that another full vowel was 
historically present, and 2) the corresponding Tedaga word [tur] ‘one’ (tone data not 
available), which still contains a full vowel between the [t] and the rhotic. 

15. The only exception to this in my data is the borrowing [kart] ‘playing card’, from French 
carte. 
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all tones are low (cf. Amani 1986:83, 87). Dazaga exhibits tonal ‘downdrift’ 
(cf. e.g. Connell (2011:838), Hombert (1974); also called ‘automatic downstep’, 
Stewart (1965)). 

Harry van der Hulst (2011:1007, following Hyman (2006, 2009)) describes 
two typical ‘properties’ of pitch accent languages. The ‘obligatoriness’ property 
requires that every word have at least one accented syllable,'® or high tone; the 
‘culminativity’ property requires that every word have only one accented sylla- 
ble. These typical properties are found in Dazaga, if ‘culminativity’ is extended 
to require only one accented syllable or series of syllables per word. Thus, each 
word in Dazaga must have at least one syllable bearing high tone, but may 
have more than one syllable bearing high tone, provided all high tones occur 
in a contiguous sequence, uninterrupted by intervening low tones.!” Although 
multiple syllables can bear high tone, the data are congruent with an analy- 
sis with the two pitch accent language properties mentioned by van der Hulst 
(2011:1007). Indeed, the fact that all high tones in a given word must be adjacent 
supports an analysis in which a series of adjacent syllables bearing high tone 
is really a single high tone value multiply associated (Hyman 2011; Goldsmith 
1990:66) with one or more adjacent syllables. This can be graphically repre- 
sented as in (15), for the adjective [turtitt] ‘similar’ 


(5) HL 


/\ | 


turcutu 


If high and low tones were both phonemic, we would expect to find exam- 
ples of four way tonal contrasts on segmentally identical disyllabic words. The 
analysis of Dazaga’s tone system as pitch accent predicts that such a four way 
tonal contrast on disyllabic words will not occur—a prediction confirmed by 
the data. There are multiple examples of three way contrasts between high and 
low tones, as illustrated in (16), but no occurrences in which a disyllabic word 
with LL tone contrasts with the other three possible configurations (in fact, no 
words with all low tones occur in Dazaga). 


16 ‘Accent’ is here used as ‘a place marker for the insertion of a tone or word melody’ 
(Gussenhoven 2004:36). 

17. The only violation of this in my data is the word [figiligili] ‘striped polecat’, and the viola- 
tion here appears to be a result of reduplication. Apart from this word, and even in other 
occurrences of reduplication, the pattern described above is not broken. 
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(16) [fidi] ‘knowledge’ [k3ré] ‘lid, top’ 
[fidi] ‘tail’ [kice] ‘brush fire’ 
[fidr] ‘ask’ [k5cé] ‘short’ 


[néski] ‘powdered’ [ffaja] ‘deception’ 
[néski] ‘soul, life’ [ffaja] ‘gift’ 
[néski] ‘newness’ [ffaja] ‘gambling’ 








Under the pitch accent analysis, the three way contrasts illustrated in (16) 
would be analyzed as differences in placement and attachment of the under- 
lying high tone, and not as phonemic contrast between high and low tones. 
Thus, the underlying forms of the three way contrast of tonal patterns on the 
segmental sequence [kore] could be represented as in (17). Default low tones 
would then be assigned to unassociated vowels by a phonological process prior 
to phonetic realization. 


"i i \ 
kore ‘lid, top’ kovce‘brush fire’ — ko re ‘short’ 


Monomorphemic words have tonal melodies that remain on the word even if it 
is shortened (tonal ‘stability’ (Goldsmith 1990:227—28)), resulting, for example, 
in monosyllabic words with falling tone due to apocope in (cvcv) disyllabic 
words that had high and low tones. This variable segmental surface representa- 
tion of words and the constant tonal melody is illustrated in (18), suggesting an 
ordering of default low tone association before optional apocope. 


(18) [guco] ‘ableto’ vs. [gtr] ‘unable to’ 
[bérs] ‘very’ vs. [bdr] ‘very’ 
[jali] ‘child’ vs. [jal] ‘child’ 


In the examples in (18), a vowel segment is apocopated, but the tone with 
which it was associated does not disappear. Rather, after becoming disassoci- 
ated with the apocopated vowel, it re-links to, or associates with, the preceding 
vowel. This results in a single vowel segment with multiple associations on the 
tonal tier (Hyman 20u; Goldsmith 1990:39—40), surfacing as a tonal contour. 
Falling (e.g. [muloftr] ‘hyena’) tones occur only on a final vowel or, more 
commonly, a vowel immediately preceding a word-final consonant (which 
is almost always a sonorant; cf. Alidou (1988:33); Amani’s (1986:83) transcrip- 
tions are faulty on this point). This suggests that the falling contour is due to 
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a deleted word-final syllable or vowel, which leaves behind its tonal melody, 
which in turn combines with the tone of the preceding vowel to create a fall- 
ing contour (cf. Alidou 1988:33-34). The same process explains the few occur- 
rences of rising tones (cf. Lukas 1953:7), which, again, only occur on word-final 
vowels or on vowels immediately preceding a word-final consonant (e.g. cf. 
[gjén] vs. [ajana] for ‘fruit of salvadora persica bush’). 

This analysis of falling and rising tones as the result of the deletion of stem- 
final segments or syllables is further corroborated by the effect of adding a 
vowel suffix or clitic, such as the plural suffix [a] or the clitic determiner [u] 
or [ma]. When a word’s last vowel bears a falling or rising tone, this contour 
is spread out over the suffix or clitic, resulting in a high-low or low-high tonal 
sequence over two vowels. This is illustrated in (19). 


(1g) [ojtil]!® ‘cardinal direction’ 
[ojula | ‘cardinal directions’ 
[ojulu] ‘the cardinal direction’ 
[alam] ‘flag’ 

[alaa] ‘flags’ 
[alama | ‘the flag’ 





Dazaga has lexical tone, as demonstrated in (16). It also has grammatical tone, 
though this is not a common way of distinguishing grammatically distinctive 
forms (as opposed to Beria; cf. Jakobi & Crass (2004)). The most frequently 
occurring use of grammatical tone is the tonal difference between the plural 
imperative and third person plural perfective verb forms for simple verbs (cf. 
Chapter 5). This is illustrated below in (20). 


(20) [géctd] ‘they cut it’ [wittt] ‘they acquired it’ 
[gocté] ‘(2P) cut it! [wittu] ‘(2P) acquire it!’ 


[férts] ‘they detached it’ [dzimpt] ‘they refilled it’ 
[fScté] — ‘(2P) detach it!’ [dgimpu] —‘(2P) refill it!’ 


18 There are a few words, like [dja], for which I do not have a record of a synchronic vowel-final 
variant. If these forms are underlyingly consonant-final and also have underlying falling tones, 
there would be a handful of apparent contradictions to my analysis of Dazaga’s low tone as part 


of the phonetic spell-out (and not underlying). 
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In these cases, the imperative morpheme that distinguishes the plural imper- 
atives from the third person plural indicatives is a floating high tone (a ‘not 
uncommon’ phenomenon in African languages (Gussenhoven 2004:35); cf. 
Goldsmith 1990:20-27). This floating high tone associates with the word-final 
epenthetic vowel, triggering the Obligatory Contour Principle (ocp; cf. Leben 
1973; Goldsmith 1976; McCarthy 1986; Bye 20u1, etc.), which causes the deletion 
of the preceding high tone. A default low tone rule then associates with the 
toneless root syllable. The derivational process for both [g3rté] ‘(2P) cut it!’ 
and [g3rté] ‘they cut it’ is illustrated in (21), where an H indicates a floating 
high tone. 


(21) Pluralimperative 3rd plural indicative 

Underlying representation /g5c-t-H/ /gdc-t/ 

Vowel epenthesis goctoH gacrtu 

Associate H tones gacti = 

Obligatory Contour Principle garté — 

Associate default L tones gorti gactd 

Phonetic representation [ gorté | [gdctd ] 

‘(2P) Cut it! ‘They cut it. 


Another case of grammatical tone is the tonal difference that distinguishes 
nouns and adjectives with closely related senses, such as the examples in (22). 
In these pairs, the noun form always has a constant high tone melody, and 
the adjective form has a mix of high and low (or low and falling) tones (this 
perhaps suggests that the adjectival form is basic, and the constant high tone 
derives the nominal form from the adjective). 


(22) [dgahal] ‘ignorant’ [kinnil] jealous’ 
[dz4hal] ‘ignorance’ [kinnil] ‘jealousy’ 
[kvija] ‘curious’ [migizi]  ‘insensible’ 
[kv ia] ‘curiosity’ [migizi]  ‘insensibility’ 
[taggér] ‘prudent’ [wasal] ‘identifiable’ 
[taggér] ‘prudence’ [wasal] ‘identifying trait, mark’ 
[was6 | ‘healthy’ [zonté] ‘bad’ 








[w3sé | ‘health’ [zénté] ‘bad thing, badness’ 
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This same tonal contrast is sometimes exhibited between noun-adjective pairs 
with unrelated meanings. However, many adjectives are derived from nouns by 
means of the derivational adjectivizer suffix -ré/ré, and are easily distinguish- 
able from their nominal counterparts, even apart from tonal differences. These 
two phenomena are illustrated in (23). 


(23) [bici] ‘pedestrian’  [bérsa] ‘trust, loyalty’ 
[bici] ‘cheap’ [bérsaré] ‘trust worthy’ 


3.5 Vowel Harmony 


Dazaga exhibits vowel harmony based on the feature [ATR] (cf. Hulst & Weijer 
1995). This is not surprising given Casali’s (2008, 2003) claim that [ATR] vowel 
harmony may well be an areal feature of sub-Saharan languages, especially 
Niger-Congo and Nilo-Saharan languages. The domain of [ATR] vowel har- 
mony in Dazaga is the phonological word (i.e. including affixes and clitics). 

The [ATR] vowel harmony system has nine vowel phonemes (cf. Table 3), 
including four pairs of harmonic counterparts [i, 1; u, 0; 0, 9; e, €]. This [ATR] 
pattern is one of the most common in sub-Saharan Africa (Casali 2008:501). 
Unlike most nine (phonemic) vowel systems with [ATR] harmony (Casali 
2008:502), the [-ATR] phoneme /a/ in Dazaga does not occur with [+ATR | vow- 
els in root morphemes, but can occur in suffixes and clitics attached to [+ATR | 
roots. In these cases, /a/ can pattern with [+ATR] vowels, but the quality of the 
vowel does not consistently change to [+ATR].!° 

The vast majority of affixes and clitics (perhaps all) are ‘stem-controlled’ 
(Casali 2008:514), assimilating to the stem vowels’ feature value for [ATR]. 
Because the allomorphs of these affixes and clitics are phonologically predict- 
able, I normally mention only the [ATR] allomorph in subsequent chapters. 
These kinds of harmonizing affixes and clitics are illustrated in (24) to (27), 
where the affixes and clitics are shown in bold type. 


19 However, Kevin Walters (p.c.) believes he hears a consistent difference in [ATR] values 
when [a] is suffixed to stems whose vowels differ in [ATR]: [a] on [-ATR] stems and [a] 
on [+ATR] stems. This is difficult to determine with certainty, apart from instrumental 
measurements (e.g. with ultrasound or MRI imaging) of the position of the tongue root of 
low vowels in [+ATR] environments (cf. Gick et al. 2006; Starwalt 2008). 
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(24) Imperfective aspect suffix 
[+ATR] [bucticigi] ‘we jump / we will jump’ 
[-aTR] [filijintigi] ‘they herd [animals]’ 


(25) Adjectivizer (derivational) suffix 
[+ATR] [nugddré] ‘sticky, glue-like’ 
[-ATR] [ampacé] ‘useful’ 


(26) Dative case enclitic 
[+ATR] [kictcts] ‘to the dog’ 
[-ATR] [agirécd] ‘to the donkey’ 





(27) Determiner enclitic 
[+ATR] [botu] ‘the cat’ 
[-ATR] [kalé] ‘the boy’ 





In my research, the only affix that does not seem to harmonize with the [ATR] 
value of its stem’s vowels is the nominal plural suffix [a]. Rather, [a] is transpar- 
ent to [ATR] vowel harmony (cf. Gafos & Dye 2011). It remains [a] on [+ATR] 
words, as shown in (28),2° and does not block [ATR] harmony, as shown in (29), 
where =ré harmonizes to [+ATR] =rw, and =i harmonizes to [+ATR] =i, even 
though separated from the [+ATR] root by the plural suffix [a]. 


(28) [+ATR]  [biki] ‘invitation’ [bika] ‘invitations’ 
[+ATR] [botu] ‘cat’ [bota] ‘cats’ 


(29) [kvéjach] ‘at places’ [botai] ‘cats (ERG)’ 


The suffix [a] ‘P’ is not dominant, but simply transparent to [ATR] harmony. 
I have encountered no examples of dominant affixes.?! 

However, my data contain at least two examples where the [ATR] value of 
a noun’s vowels differs between the singular and plural forms. In each exam- 
ple, the singular form of the word is of syllable structure cv.v, with the first 
v /o/ and the second /u/. The noun [k6.i] ‘date.pit’ is [+aTR] in the singular, 
but [-ATR], [k3.wa], once the [-aTR] plural morpheme [a] is added. Similarly, 


20 But see footnote 31. 
21 Kevin Walters (p.c.) suspects that the verbal suffix [i] may be dominant, but is unsure. 
Ihave not been able to confirm or refute this possibility at this point. 
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[do.u] ‘girl’ is [d5.wa] ‘girls’. However, as illustrated in (28), this plural mor- 
pheme does not productively change the [ATR] value of nouns’ vowels in this 
way, and should not be considered a dominant affix. 

Nouns, adjectives, and adverbs tend to also exhibit vowel harmony in terms 
of the feature [round] (cf. Rose & Walker 2011). Unlike [ATR] harmony, this is 
only a strong tendency, and not an exceptionless process. Thus, in my data- 
base, 74% (109 out of 147) of disyllabic cvcv nouns, adjectives, and adverbs 
whose first vowel was [+round] also had a [+round] vowel as the nucleus of the 
second syllable. Example (30) illustrates the tendency toward [+round] har- 
mony, and (31) gives some exceptions to this tendency. 


(30) [bust] ‘cloth’ [togu] ‘whitecamel’ [b3sé] ‘fish’ 
[ffurd] ‘work’ [gogo] ‘back’ [ség3] ‘stake, picket’ 


(31) [kdcé] ‘short’ [ffi] ‘viper’ [wre] ‘thief’ 


3.6 Other Phonological Processes 


Dazaga exhibits many phonological processes (and unpredictable variations),?” 
especially at morpheme boundaries. Below I briefly present several of the 
most common such processes. I refer the reader to Lukas (1953:8-31),73 Amani 
(1986), Abdoulaye (1985), and Alidou (1988) for fuller treatment of the phonol- 
ogy and morphophonemics of Dazaga. 


3.6.1 Assimilation 
When a rhotic and another sonorant become adjacent (through vowel dele- 
tion, etc.), the rhotic totally assimilates to the sonorant. 


22 This is often pointed out in the literature. Lukas (1953:8) states that in studying the gram- 
matical forms and dialects of Tubu, ‘we come across an abundance of sound changes’ 
(stofen wir auf eine Fiille von Lautveréinderungen). LeCoeur & LeCoeur (1956:17; cf. Amani 
1986:6) write, ‘We come upon differences from village to village, and almost family to fam- 
ily. This anarchy makes precise philological study of a dialect very difficult ...’ (On tombe 
dans des différences de village a village, presque famille a famille. Cette anarchie rend tres 
difficile l'étude philologique précise d'un dialecte...). Bryan (1971:227) claims, ‘In [Class 11 
verbs], sound change often obscures the elements in Teda-Tubu’. 

23 ‘This lengthy section in Lukas (1953:8—31) contains a lot of interesting information, but 
includes many diachronic phonological changes that are of little importance in a syn- 
chronic description of Dazaga. 
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(32) Rhotic assimilation 


/déc-nt/ > [dénni] ‘T didn’t go’ 

/bék-t-ni-ré-a=a/ + [bekkinnad] ‘the ones who were not (there)’ 
/aman-ré/ +  [amanné] ‘faithful’ 

/dilnm-rcé/ + [dilimmé] ‘leprous’ 

/aykal-cé/ > [ankallé] ‘intelligent’ 


When a stem ends in a vowel, the vowel (if it does not first delete) assimilates 
completely to the vowel of a suffix or enclitic. 


(33) Stem-final vowel assimilation 
/tigisé-9/ + [tigisdd| ‘when/if it happened’ 
/téro-gt/ > [térigi] ‘he will go’ 


When an obstruent occurs before the verbal plural marker -t, the [t] assimi- 
lates to the manner and place of articulation of the preceding obstruent, and 
the preceding obstruent assimilates to the voicelessness of the [t], as in (34) 
(cf. Lukas 1953:21). This process is attested for all stops (excluding affricates) 
and coronal fricatives preceding the plural marker. 


(34) Adjacent obstruent mutual assimilation 


/kfs-t-m/ + [kissbm] ‘you did’ 
[job-t-r/ + [joppdr] ‘we bought’ 
/fJog-t-m/ + [fokk6m] ‘you drew water’ 


3.6.2  Dissimilation 
When two rhotics are adjacent, across morpheme boundaries, the second dis- 
similates by fortition to a stop, as in (35). 


(35) Rhotic fortition 
/égic=cu/ >  [égirdt] ‘for rent’ 
/hée-cé/24 >  [heércdé] ‘happy’ 


24 In the case of the adjectivizer suffix, it is possible that the underlying form is /-dé/, and that 
intervocalically the [d] lenites to [rc], but remains [d] following a root-final consonant (cf. 
Lukas 1953:16). However, if /-dé/ is the underlying form, we would expect it to remain as is fol- 
lowing nasals and [I], instead assimilating as in (36). Thus, I consider /-cé/ to be the underlying 
form of this suffix. 
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When a high vowel, /i/, /1/, /u/, or /o/, occurs between two other vowels, it 
undergoes a gliding process and is realized as either [j] (for /i/ and /1/) or [w] 
(for /u/ and /o/), as in (36). The glide loses its tone, which may, however, be 
preserved on the following (suffix or enclitic) vowel. 


(36) Vowel gliding 


/toui/ ‘sieve’ +  /-a/‘P’ + [tow] ‘sieves’ 

/laé/ ‘friend’ + |-a/‘P’ + [law] ‘friends’ 
/dii/‘maternaluncle’ + = /-a/‘P’ +  [dija] ‘maternal uncles’ 
/awai/ ‘reed, cane’ +  /-a/‘P’ +  [awaja] ‘reed-P’ 


3.6.3 Deletion 
Affix-final vowels following sonorant consonants delete, except word-finally, 


as in (37). 


(37) Vowel deletion 
/bek-ti-ni-re-a=a/ > [bekkinnaa] ‘the ones who were not (there)’ 
/dzuji-ni-re/ + [dzujinne] ‘without having arranged the ground’ 


Root-final high vowels preceded by a liquid often delete, provided no suffixes 
have been attached, as seen in (38). 


(38) Post-liquid high vowel apocope 
/jals/ > [jal] ‘child’ 
/béro/ > [bdr] ‘very’ 


3-7 Orthography 


The official Roman script orthography of Dazaga is still being refined and 
revised (Kevin Walters, p.c.), but has been used in various publications in pro- 
visional form (e.g. Walters & Hagar 2005).?° Table 3.7 shows the current state of 
the basics of the orthography. Tone is not marked. Tongue root vowel harmony 
is indicated by the presence (for [+ATR]) or absence of a circumflex over the 
first vowel of a word. Thus [ffinafé] ‘rice’ is written cinafu, and | dégil] ‘monkey’ 
is written dégil. Long vowels are written with a double vowel grapheme: [kéé] 
‘hand, arm’ is written kee. Geminate consonants are written with double con- 
sonant graphemes: [ékké] ‘tree, wood’ is written ekke. 


25 An Arabic script orthography for Dazaga has also been under development for the past 
several years. 
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TABLE 3.7. Graphemes of Dazaga 
Phon. Graph. Phon. Graph. Phon. Graph. Phon. Graph. 
/b/ bB /ff/ cC /m/ mM lil il 
/t/ it /d3/ jJ /n/ nN 1/ il 
/d/ dD /p/ ny Ny ful uU 
/k/ kK /f/ fF /y/ nN [o/ uU 
/g/ gG /s/ sS le/ eE 
/z/ ZZ /c/ rR le/ eE 
If] sh Sh /l/ Lit, /o/ 00 
/h/ hH /o/ 00 
/w/ wW /a/ aA 
ijl yY 





CHAPTER 4 


Nouns and Noun Phrase Constituents 


In this chapter I describe the morphology of nouns and the constituent struc- 
ture of noun phrases. As part of this description, I include descriptions of 
syntactic categories (including morphology, where relevant) used in noun 
phrases, namely, pronouns, demonstratives, quantifiers, and articles. In §4.1, 
I describe the syntactic categories which may occur in noun phrases, namely, 
nouns (§4.1.1), adjectives (§4.1.2), pronouns (§4.1.3), demonstratives (§ 4.1.4), 
articles (§ 4.1.5), and quantifiers (§4.1.6). Section 4.2 deals with the order of ele- 
ments within a noun phrases, giving evidence motivating each of the orderings 
posited. 


41 Syntactic Categories Found in Noun Phrases 


In this section, my aim is to briefly describe the primary features of each pro- 
posed syntactic category.! I do not attempt to give detailed argumentation 
and linguistic evidence to support the existence of each proposed syntactic 
category in Dazaga as a distinct category. Given the relative lack of clear-cut 
and universal criteria for identifying any given syntactic category (but cf. Baker 
2003; Beck 2002; Bhat 1994; etc.), and the disagreement about the universality 
or legitimacy of such categories (cf. Croft 1991; 2000; Schachter & Shopen 2007; 
Kinkade 1983), I do not have the time and space here to try to unimpeachably 
motivate every distinction that I employ. Rather, I identify each syntactic cat- 
egory primarily along the lines of traditional definitions (e.g. those provided in 
Crystal (2003) or Trask (1993)). I loosely follow the categorizations of Schachter 
& Shopen (2007). 


41.1 Nouns 

4.1.11 Number 

Nouns are inflected for number, but not for gender (cf. Jourdan 1935:5; Lukas 
1953:32; LeCoeur & LeCoeur 1956:34-36). Gender is never grammatically 
marked in Dazaga. The singular form of a noun is unmarked; that is, it lacks 


1 See Rauh (2010:1-8) for a useful discussion of terms such as ‘parts of speech; ‘word classes’, 
‘form classes’, ‘lexical categories’, ‘grammatical categories, and ‘syntactic categories’, which 
are often used in overlapping or nearly synonymous ways. Cf. also Haspelmath (2001). 
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any overt singular affix or suprasegmental marking. The suffix /-a/ (with vary- 
ing tone) marks the noun as plural. When a noun ends with a consonant, /-a/ 
is directly suffixed, with no other segmental changes (though there are some- 
times tonal changes, but not in a phonologically predictable manner), as illus- 
trated in (39). 


(39) /dumuc/ ‘brother’ + /-a/ ‘P’ +  [dumtrca] ‘brother-p’ / ‘brothers’ 


An exception to this general pattern of plural affixation with consonant-final 
nouns is the category of nouns which end with [m] (cf. Lukas 1953:32). When 
a noun ends with [m] and the plural suffix is added, the [m] drops out, leaving 
a VV sequence (the second V of which is sometimes nasalized, with varying 
degrees of perceptibility). This process is illustrated by the examples in (40). 
The vowel preceding the deleted [m] totally assimilates to the suffix /-a/. 


(40) /bélom/ ‘porridge’ + /-a/ ‘P’ +  [bélaa] ‘porridges’ 
/dogtum/ ‘hornless.cow’ + /-a/ ‘P’ +  [dogaa] ‘hornless cows’ 


When a noun ends in a vowel, the suffixation of /-a/ results in the apocope 
of the word-final vowel. This is illustrated in (41), where the final [€] of jégé 
is apocopated when /-a/ is suffixed. The apocopation of the stem-final vowel 
does not result in any lengthening of the plural suffix or any other compensa- 
tory measure.” 


(41) [jégé] ‘house’ + /-a/ ‘P’ +  [jéga] ‘houses’ 


4.1.1.2 Diminutive 

Diminutive nouns are derived from regular nouns by means of the derivational 
suffix -mf, whose allomorphs harmonize with the [ATR] value of the words to 
which they attach. Two other allomorphs, [i/f], are the result of the /m/ being 
deleted, resulting in nasalization of the surrounding vowels. This derivational 
process is still productive, and is illustrated in (42) and (43). When a noun ends 
ina [+high] vowel, the vowel assimilates (on the segmental level) to the dimin- 
utive suffix (see example (42)), whereas this assimilation does not take place if 
the vowel is [-high], as shown in (43). 


2 Ihave not confirmed this with instrumental measurements. This claim is based on my judg- 
ment from listening to audio recordings. 
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(42) /botu/ ‘cat’ + /-mi/ ‘DIM’ [botii] ‘kitten, kitty’ 
/dodc/ ‘bull’ + /-mt/ ‘Dim’ +  [ddci] ‘bullock’ 


+ 


(43) /orkd/ ‘goat’ + /-mi/ ‘DIM’ > [dck9x] ‘kid’ 

The form of the derived diminutive is not always entirely predictable. 
Specifically, some shortening of the root from which the diminutive is (pre- 
sumably) derived is sometimes observed, as illustrated in (44). 


(44) /kagdje/ ‘chicken’ + /-mi/ ‘DIM’ > [kSg’dmi] ‘chick’ 


When the derivational diminutive suffix is attached, the tone of the root 
becomes all low tones, before the high tone of the diminutive suffix. This pro- 
cess is exemplified in (45).3 


(45) /kici/ ‘dog’ + /-mi/ ‘DIM’ + [kicii] ‘dog-prm’ / ‘puppy, doggy’ 
/gvoni/ ‘camel’ + /-mt/‘DIM’ > — [g¥dnif] ‘camel-p1m’ / ‘young camel’ 


As expected, the derivational diminutive morpheme occurs inside of inflec- 
tional morphemes such as the plural suffix. The combination of the diminutive 
and plural suffix is illustrated in (46). 


awe 


(46) /gvont/ ‘camel’ + /-mi/ ‘DIM’ + /-a/ ‘P’ +  [gwdniia] ‘young camels’ 


4.1.2 Adjectives 

4.1.2.1 Number Agreement 

Morphologically, adjectives are not distinct from nouns in Dazaga. Like nouns, 
they are inflected for number, but not for gender. I include adjectives as a 
separate grammatical category primarily because the words I consider to be 
adjectives 1) convey meanings (such as qualities, properties, and characteris- 
tics) that are typologically consistent with adjectives, but are not verbs, and 
2) primarily occur as noun modifiers, and thus are distributionally consistent 
with most adjectives cross-linguistically (cf. Dixon & Aikhenvald 2004:14-28; 
Bhat 199418). 


3 Beria has a similar diminutive suffix, -nr (Jakobi & Crass 2004:114—-115), which also exhibits 
unpredictable shortening of diminutive forms and which is always preceded by all low tones. 
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Adjectives agree in number with the nouns they modify. Thus, an adjective 
modifying a singular noun will be singular, and an adjective modifying a plural 
noun will be plural. This is demonstrated in the following examples. 


(47) keé anigi=c6 @-wab-@ 
hand left=paT 3.0By-hit.1mv-2 
‘Hit (it) with (your) left hand.’ 


(48) kaségd dics bird __ ffbssa ffikkt 
kasédgS dirs = bbr-a_~— fféssd-a_ = @-Ffg-t 
market in food-p good-p = 3-be-P 
‘In the market, there are good foods.’ 


Adjectives agree in number with the nouns they modify, whether used attribu- 
tively, as illustrated by féssa ‘good (pl.)’ in (48), or predicatively, as illustrated 
in (49). 


(49) arkin jala séna fJéssa 
ackin jali-a sén-a fJéssb-a 
tree.type child-P = 3s.Poss-P_ good-P 
‘Arkin (tree), its fruits (are) good’ 


4.1.2.2 Adjectivizer 

The primary derivational morpheme in Dazaga is the suffix -r¢, which derives 
adjectives from nouns and verbs, and very rarely, other adjectives. In (50), the 
nouns dziré, niigou, and dmpa become the adjectives dziréré, niigodré, and 
amparé, respectively, by the suffixation of -ré. In (51), the verbs tédi, tugumpi, 
and banadf become the adjectives tddiré, tugumpéré, and banadré, respectively, 
by the suffixation of -ré. 


(50) / dzire/ ‘truth’ + /-ré/ ‘apDjz’ > [dzicére] ‘true, truthful’ 
/nugou/ ‘gum, glue’ + /-ré/ ‘ADyz’ >  [ntigddré] ‘gummy, adhering’ 
/ampa/ ‘use, utility’ + /-ré/‘aDyz’ +  [amparé] ‘useful’ 

(51) /todi/ ‘to attach’ + /-cé/ ‘ADyz’ +  [tddicé] ‘attached’ 
/tugumpi/ ‘to fill up’ + /-cé/ ‘AaDyz’ > — [tugumpiceé] ‘full’ 

/banad{/ ‘to ruin’ + /-ré/ ‘aDjz’ >  [banadré] ‘ruined’ 


A number of phonological changes are observed with the suffix -ré. First, 
because this derivational suffix always bears high tone, preceding high tones 
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on the stem become low (cf. [dziré] vs. [dzirécé] in (50)), or the whole pho- 
nological word becomes high tone (cf. [tugtumpi] vs. [tugumpiré] in (51)). 
Additionally, the /c/ of the suffix fully assimilates to preceding stem-final 
nasals, as illustrated in (52).4 


(52) /tégém/ ‘breast’ + /-cé/ ‘ADJz’ +  [tégdsmmé] ‘maternally related’ 
/kiran/ ‘fat, grease’ + /-ré/‘apjz’ >  [karanné] ‘fat, healthy’ 


When a stem ends in /c/, the suffix-initial /r/ of the suffix -ré dissimilates to [d], 
as shown in (53). 


(53) /héc/ ‘happiness’ + /-cé/‘aDjz’ +  [hérdé] ‘happy’ 


The adjectivizer suffix -ré can also be suffixed to verbs to produce clauses that 
modify a noun (translatable into English with adjectives or participles). This 
phenomenon, which is fairly productive in Dazaga, is illustrated in (54) and (55). 
(54) yoski ela déiré iri 
noski 


y 
1 
y 
1 


a 


eli-a  Q-j-téi-ré Q-iri 
yesterday water hail-p 3.0BJ-3-have-ADJZ 3-come 
‘Yesterday, rain with hail came.’ [lit. ‘rain having hail’ | 


(55) tzin — dérigiré tari 
izm _—d-tér-gi-ré Q-téi-r 
right 1-leave-IPFV-ADJZ 3.0BJ-have-1 
‘T have the right to leave. 


In (54), the phrase if eid déiré could be rendered into English as ‘hail-ful rain’ 
or ‘rain having hail’, or, more naturally, but less grammatically transparently, as 
‘rain with hail’. Similarly, in (55), fzin dérigiré could be rendered ‘leaving right’ 
or ‘right of leaving’. The similarity of some of the usages of -ré to the usage of 
(active and passive) participles in some European languages is probably what 
lead to Lukas’ (1953:136) categorization of this morpheme as a participial form 
(but cf. §5.8.3). This usage of -ré is very common and warrants further research 
to determine its exact relation to the more clearly ‘adjectivizer’ function. 


4.1.3 Pronouns 
In this section I describe the various pronouns of Dazaga. Dazaga has dis- 
tinct sets of personal and possessive pronouns, but does not have reflexive 


4 The nasals [p] and [1] do not occur stem-finally (cf. §3.1), so there are no examples of this 
assimilatory process with these nasals. 
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pronouns or relative pronouns. Rather, reflexive verbs (cf. §5.8.2) are used in 
lieu of reflexive pronouns, and relativization strategies other than relative pro- 
nouns are employed (cf. §8.2.3.2). 


4.1.3.1 Personal Pronouns 

Dazaga has a simple system of personal pronouns. It distinguishes singular and 
plural, and first, second, and third person. It does not specify gender, and does 
not distinguish between inclusive and exclusive for first person. These forms 
are given in Table 4.1. 


TABLE 4.1 Personal pronouns 








Singular Plural 
1 tani tinta 
2 nta ninta 
3 méré mara / mica 





These forms are ‘caseless’, and case markers (cf. §6.2) may be attached to them, 
which usually results in morphologically transparent forms such as those 


in (56). 


(56) /meré=cu/ ‘38=DAT’ / ‘to/for/with him/her/it’ 
/nta=na/ ‘'28=GEN.S’ / ‘of you’ 
/mecé=ga/ ‘38=ACC’ / ‘him/her/it’ 
/mora=ya/ ‘3P=ACC’ / ‘them’ 


Rivers Camp (p.c.) reports that, in northern Kanem, a somewhat different— 
and probably the original—set of pronouns is used, as given in Table 4.2. 


TABLE 4.2 Personal pronouns (northern Kanem) 








Singular Plural 
1 tere tara 
2 nere nara 


3 mere mara / mora 
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Camp’s hypothesis, which I adopt here, is that these forms represent the origi- 
nal forms of the pronouns and that the forms in Table 8 are a more common 
modern Arabization of pronouns. Specifically, Arabic inta ‘2s’ became Dazaga’s 
nta ‘2s’. To the Arabic inta was also added Dazaga’s first and second person 
markers—t and n, respectively—to form the plural forms tintd ‘1p’ and ninta 
‘2P’. The first person marker was further added to Arabic ana ‘1s’ to form tana, 
which eventually became the present tanf ‘1s’. 

However, the genitive form for the first person singular pronoun is [tané] 
‘18.GEN’, probably derived historically from /tani/ + /na/, with the second [a] 
assimilating in height to [1], [1] then deleting, and [n] and [1] coalescing to [1] 
(or the [n] just deletes). 

Because verbs already mark the person and number of the subject (cf. §5.3 
to §5.5), the independent pronoun subjects for first, second, and third person 
are regularly omitted (pro-drop). This is illustrated below in examples (57), 
(58), and (59), respectively. 


(57) bija s6mma addi zinic 
bija sén=ma addi Q-zin-c 
salary 3S.POSS=DET alittle 3.0BJ-increase-1 
‘T increased his salary a little bit. 


(58) agé — eskiru ozim gondni 
agé— éski=rut ozim @-gdn-m-gi 
then new=DaT fast 3.O0BJ-take-2-IPFV 


‘Then you will fast anew: / ‘Then you will begin to fast again’ 


(59) goru sémma daa gilli nad 
goru sén=ma daa gif @-j-na(g) 
house 3S.POSS=DET on straw.type 3.0BJ-3-put 


‘He put straw on his house.’ 


When personal pronouns do explicitly occur as subjects, it is for the purpose of 
explicitly naming the subject after a preposed clause (as in (60)), or for infor- 
mation structuring purposes (as in (61), and (63) below; cf. §7.6 and §7.7). 


5 LeCoeur & LeCoeur, as pointed out to me by Colleen Walters (p.c.), and Lukas both include 
forms starting with an s, namely segini ‘un seul’ and segenta ‘tous’ (LeCoeur & LeCoeur 
1956:60), and sigan ‘3s’ and sagantd ‘3p’ (Lukas 1953:47). Though I have not encountered these 
forms in the data I have analyzed, they are reportedly used by some in both Niger and Chad 
(Colleen Walters and Rivers Camp, p.c.). 
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(60) nificirh bara digisa digirim  tigisd5 tant dérigi 
yifici=ru bara digisa digirim @-tigisé-3 tani d-tér-gi 
celebration=DaAT after days twenty 3-happen-CTNG 1S __ 1-g0-IPFV 
‘After the celebration, when twenty days have passed, I will go. 


(61) tani dnné _ bodnir 
tani 6nné  bin-r 
1S now  grow-1 
‘Me, I have grown now. 


4.1.3.2 Possessive Pronouns 

Besides the personal pronouns described above, Dazaga has a separate set of 
possessive pronouns. Lukas (1953:49-51) and Jourdan (1935:6-7) each posit 
two separate sets of possessive pronouns (Jourdan calls these adjectifs posses- 
sifs), one a set of suffixes and another as free morphemes.® LeCoeur & LeCoeur 
(1956:58) give only one set of possessive pronouns (in two forms, however: sin- 
gular and plural, formed with a plural suffix). However, a survey of Lukas’ and 
Jourdan’s two sets suggests that they are actually a single set of possessive pro- 
nouns, and the two differences ([tané] and [tintad]) that lead Lukas to posit 
different sets are actually instances of personal pronouns with the genitive 
case markers. Consequently, I conclude that there is only one set of possessive 
pronouns in Dazaga, as presented in Table 4.3. 


TABLE 4.3 Possessive pronouns 





Singular Plural 
1 noc ntée 
2 ném ntém 
3 sén séntd 





I analyze the possessive pronouns as free morphemes, rather than as suffixes or 
enclitics. This is primarily due to the fact that they do not harmonize in [ATR | 


6 This claim follows the patterns of Kanuri (Cyffer 2007:103; Cyffer 1998a:47; Hutchison 
1981:47—49; Lukas 1937:27-28) and Beria (Jakobi & Crass 2004:122-125), which have sets of 
clearly distinguishable (but morphologically related) suffixed and free possessive pronouns. 
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to the possessed noun, as illustrated in (62), where ndr=d remains [—ATR] even 
though the possessed noun, k”04, is [+ATR]. 


(62) ad tira kvoi —s nér=d Q-iri 
man INDF place 1S.POSS=DET 3-come 
‘Someone came to my place (to visit). 


As shown in Lukas (1953:49—-51) and LeCoeur & LeCoeur (1956:58), these pos- 
sessive pronouns also have plural forms, formed by adding the plural suffix 
/-a/ to the basic (singular) form of the possessive pronoun when the possessed 
nominal is plural. This is illustrated in (63), where sén-d is plural to agree with 
jal-a ‘children’. 


(63) tant jala sina kirinér 
tani jali-a sin-a Q-kirin-c 
1S child-Pp 3S.POSS-P 3.0BJ-feed-1 


Tm the one who fed his children’ 


The fact that possessive pronouns in Dazaga agree in number with the pos- 
sessed noun may suggest that they should actually be analyzed as posses- 
sive adjectives (cf. Jourdan 1935:6-7), since this is one of the characteristics 
of adjectives in Dazaga (cf. §4.1.1.2). However, I consider them to be posses- 
sive pronouns (along with Lukas 1953 and LeCoeur & LeCoeur 1956) that 
agree in number with the possessed noun, as do genitive nouns (cf. §6.2.3). 
I base this analytical decision primarily on the fact that possessives and adjec- 
tives have a set relative order in noun phrases, with the possessive necessarily 
occurring before the adjective, suggesting they belong to separate syntactic 
categories. 

Possessive pronouns occur immediately after the possessed noun, preced- 
ing other NP elements, such as adjectives (64) and genitives (65). Like posses- 
sive pronouns, genitive noun phrases can also function as possessors of the 
head noun. However, they also have other functions (cf. §6.2.3) and fill a differ- 
ent slot in the noun phrase structure, as demonstrated in §4.2. The determiner, 
which normally follows adjectives, cliticizes to the possessive pronoun, when 
it is present. 


(64) ai jégé noc=d kdbbé 
this house 1S.POSS=DET old 
‘This (is) my old house.’ 
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(65) kéé sé6mma birds tégortiré 
kéé sén=ma bicd=6 tégor-ti-ré 
hand 38.POSS=DET right=GEN.S  cut-?-ADJZ 
‘His right hand (is) cut.’ [lit. ‘His hand of (the) right (side) (is) cut] 


The possessive pronouns, especially sdén, very frequently co-occur with the 
determiner enclitic (cf. §4.1.5), as in (66), as well as with other noun phrase 
enclitics, such as the case markers (cf. §6.2), as illustrated in (67). 


(66) dirti sémma dzasé 
dicii sén=ma Q-j-tfas 
heifer 3S.POSS=DET 3.0BJ-3-sell 
‘He sold his heifer’ 
(67) abba — ndrdi gala dzén 
abba — nbr=6=1 gala d-j-jén 


father 1S.POSS=DET=ERG advice 1.0BJ-3-give 
‘My father gave me advice. 


4.1.4. Demonstratives 

Dryer (2007a:162; cf. Schachter & Shopen 2007:29; Diessel 1999, esp. page 2) 
characterizes demonstratives as words, like English this and that, which 1) are 
deictic in nature (they ‘draw the hearer’s attention to something in the percep- 
tual space of the speaker and hearer’), and 2) usually maintain ‘at least a two- 
way contrast in terms of distance from the speaker’. Dazaga demonstratives fit 
both of these characterizations, and are presented in Table 4.4. 


TABLE 4.4 Demonstratives 








Proximate Distal 
Singular al té 
Plural ara taa 





The form tama ‘that (one)’ was most likely originally a combination of /té/ 
+ /=ma/ ‘that=DET’. The modifier tééré ‘the other’ is better categorized as an 
adjective. 
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As in most languages (cf. Dryer 2007a:162), demonstratives in Dazaga can 
function as modifiers of nouns or pronominally, as illustrated with the demon- 
strative ‘pronouns’ in (68) and (71), and the demonstrative ‘adjectives’ in (69) 
and (70). 


(68) aX ai=rd kiré 
this this=pAT short 
‘This (is) short(er) than this.’ 


(69) ffiro ak kijai fit 
work this easy not 
‘This work (is) not easy: 


(70) jm té afi ni _ babacffi 
jomté adj ni _ babart-j 


day that beafraid-3 and _ tremble-3 
‘That day, he was afraid and trembled’ 


(71) tércd barca fdpaima daa ganifia didi ni 
té=rd barca fspai=ma daa ganifii-a  @-dtd-c ni 
that=DAT after fire.basket=DET on  charcoal-P 3.0BJ-put-1 and 
wint — ftinir 
wint @-fun-c 
fire 3.0BJ-light-1 
‘After that, I put charcoal pieces in the wire basket and lit a fire’ 


4.1.5 Articles 
Dazaga has two words which are best analyzed as ‘articles, understanding arti- 
cles to be determiners (often occurring in pairs) whose primary function is to 
mark definiteness or specificity (cf. Dryer 2007a:157; Kroeger 2014a:3). The two 
articles in Dazaga are =ma and t'rd. 

The article /=ma/ has four allomorphs: [=ma], [=o], [=u], and [=a] (cf. Wolff 
& Alidou 1989). The allomorph [=ma] occurs after final [m] and vv sequences 
(72); [=0] occurs following [—aTR] final high vowels ([1, o]), final liquids, and 
final [n] of [-ATR] words (73); [=u] is the [+ATR] counterpart of [=o] (74); and 
[=a] occurs following final mid or low vowels (75). 


(72) /godtm/ ‘hammer’ + /=ma/ ‘DET’ > [godimmal] ‘the hammer’ 
/tit/ ‘food’ + /=ma/ ‘DET’ +  [timal] ‘the food’ 
/salar/ ‘mat’ + /=ma/ ‘DET’ +  [saldima] ‘the mat’ 
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(73) /ansft/ ‘sand’ + /=ma/ ‘DET’ 
/basal/ ‘onion’ + /=ma/ ‘DET’ 
/karan/ ‘fat’ + /=ma/ ‘DET’ 


(74) /duguli/ ‘lion’ + /=ma/ ‘DET’ 
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[anif6d] ‘the sand’ 
[basald] ‘the onion’ 
[karand] ‘the fat’ 


[digulit] ‘the lion’ 
[éjicti] ‘the reward’ 


/éjic/ ‘reward’ + /=ma/ ‘DET’ 
/fecin/ ‘rope’ + /=ma/ ‘DET’ +  [férint] ‘the rope’ 


(75) /beregé/ ‘stream’ + /=ma/ ‘DET’ +  [beéregaa] ‘the stream’ 
/bedige/ ‘beginning’ + /=ma/‘DET’ -  [bédigaa] ‘the beginning’ 


The two articles, =ma ‘the’ (and its allomorphs) and fra ‘a/an’ are semanti- 
cally differentiated by their encoding of combinations of specificity and defi- 
niteness. The article =ma encodes ‘specific+definite’, whereas the article t'ra 
encodes ‘specifict+indefinite’; the absence of any article normally indicates 
that the noun phrase is neither specific nor definite. Articles may occur on 
both plural and singular noun phrases, as demonstrated in (76) and (77), 
respectively. 


(76) 


wr em- 
onion 


ais kaa sénaa dilimi gird 

i kéé-a_—s sén-a=a dilim=i Q-j-k5rc 
man this hand-P 3s8.POSSs-P=DET leprosy=ERG 3.O0BJ-3-cut 
‘This man, leprosy cut his hands.’ 


The use of the article =ma is illustrated in (77), where fidi sén ‘his tail’ is both 
definite and specific—definite because it is inferable from the previously 
mentioned Kiri ‘dog’ and specific because it refers to the tail of a specific dog 
(namely, ‘this dog’). 

(77) kirt a fidi sémma kilidicé 
kirt a fidi sén=ma kilidi-cé 
dog this tail 3s.poss=DET  bend-apjz 
‘This dog, his tail (is) bent/rolled’ 


In (77), it is ungrammatical to use t‘rd in place of =ma, because the noun 
phrase is definite, whereas t‘rd indicates indefiniteness. Similarly, the absence 
of any article is ungrammatical as well, because the noun phrase is both 
definite and specific, whereas the absence of an article indicates that the 
noun phrase is neither definite nor specific. These claims are demonstrated 
in (78). 
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(78) kirt a fidi sémma/*tica/*@ kilidicé 
kiri a fidi sén=ma/*tira/*O kilidi-ré 
dog this tail 3s.pOss=DET/*INDF/*NsPc  bend-abjz 
‘This dog, his tail (is) bent/rolled’ 


A similar example of the use of the article =ma is illustrated in (79), where 
the noun phrase ffdi sén ‘its tail’ is definite (because textually evoked through 
the anaphoric possessive pronoun) and specific. In this example, t‘rd ‘a/an’ is 
acceptable for the first mention of g”5nf ‘camel’, because it is unknown/indefi- 
nite at that point. 


(79) gvonit tira  fidi sémma tégactiré 
g’ont tied fidi sén=ma tégdr-ti-ré 
camel INDF tail 3S.POSS=DET  cut-?-ADJZ 
‘A camel, its tail was cut. 


As in (78), the use of t'rd or the absence of an article, in place of =ma would 
be ungrammatical in this case. Even though g’dni t'rd ‘a camel’ is explicitly 
indefinite on first mention, it becomes definite through its first mention and 
so must be marked as definite when referenced again by the resumptive pos- 
sessive pronoun. This is demonstrated in (80). 


(80) gyoni tira = fidi ~+=sémma/*tica/*O tégdrticé 
g’oni tira fidi sdén=ma/*tica/*@O tégdr-ti-ré 
camel INDF tail 3S.POSS=DET/*INDF/*NSPC  cut-?-ADJZ 
‘A camel, its tail was cut. 


When a noun phrase is indefinite, but specific, it is marked with the article t'rd 
‘a/an’, as in (81), where a specific soldier pierces Jesus’ side, but it is not known 
who the soldier is (i.e. éskér ‘soldier’ is indefinite here). 


(81) jém nébi isana ffittti éskir tical érictt 
jém nébi isa=na Q-j-jid-t éskic — tira=i éri=ru 
day prophet Jesus=acc 3.0BJ-3-kill-P soldier INDF=ERG spear=DAT 
dsdn dirs = ffibu 
dsin_ dirs = @-j-jub 
side in 3.OBJ-3-pierce 
‘The day they killed the prophet Jesus, a soldier pierced his side with a 
spear. 
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In (81), the noun 3s3n ‘side’ lacks the article, but would be understood as def- 
inite and specific. This illustrates a pattern that is frequently observed else- 
where in which body parts often lack both a possessive pronoun and an article, 
as in (82) and (83), where English requires an added possessive pronoun (pro- 
vided in parentheses). 


(82) dab daa difini danni 
dab daa difini @-j-téi-ni 
head on hair 3.0 BJ-3-have-NEG 
‘He doesn’t have hair on (his) head’ 


(83) mi sémma efiri daa gd déi 
mi sdén=ma efiri daa g3-O-j Q-j-téi 
son 3S8.POSS=DET shoulder on __ take-3.0BJ-3 3.0BJ-3-have 
‘He carried his son on (his) shoulders.’ 


When no article marks a noun phrase, the noun phrase is normally under- 
stood to be both indefinite and non-specific (except for the exception of 
body parts), as illustrated in (84), where apif ‘husband’ can be neither defi- 
nite nor specific. 


(84) dou sédmma an danni 
dou sén=ma an Q-j-téi-ni 
girl 3S.POSS=DET husband  3.0BJ-3-have-NEG 
‘His daughter doesn’t have a husband. 


The indefinite articles in English and French preserve a specificity ambiguity 
that Dazaga does not have. Consequently, in English or French elicitation sen- 
tences with a/an or un/une, the indefinite noun phrase may be understood 
(without other clarification) as referential or as non-referential (cf. Portner & 
Partee 2002:22; Kroeger 2014a:11-13). Since Dazaga distinguishes specificity by 
the presence or absence of articles, there are two possible constructions that 
can be used to translate indefinite English or French noun phrases, namely as 
specific, with t‘rd, or as non-specific, with the absence of tira (that is, 0). This 
alternation between tira and @ is illustrated in (85) and (86). In this case, the 
definite (and specific) article =ma on aé ‘man’ is unacceptable as a transla- 
tion equivalent because of the indefinite articles un in the original language, 
French. 
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(85) gvdndéd ao(*ma) tica/O wil 

g’oni=d a6(*=ma) tira/O Q-j-bé 

camel=DET man(*=DET) INDF/NSPC_ 3.0BJ-3-bite 

‘The camel bit a man’ 

‘Le chameau a mordu un homme. 


(86) abact némmai arii(*ma) tira/@O 
abart ném=ma=i acii(*=ma) tica/O 
patuncle 2S.POSS=DET=ERG woman(*=DET) INDF/NSPC 
nigé dinnt 
nigé Q-j-tin 


marriage 3.OBJ-3-put 
‘Your uncle arranged a marriage with a woman. 


Support for the specific/non-specific distinction comes from sentences 
where the noun phrases are clearly either specific or non-specific based on 
the meaning of the sentence, and not due to specific/non-specific marking in 
English or French. Thus, in (87), where af ‘husband’ is both indefinite and non- 
specific (non-referential), neither =ma nor ¢‘rd is grammatical, and af must be 


unmarked. 
(87) dou sémma af(*ma) *tird/O danni 
dou sén=ma af(*=ma) *tird/O Q-j-téi-ni 


girl 3S.POSS=DET husband(*=DET) *INDF/NSPC 3.0BJ-3-have-NEG 
‘His daughter doesn't have a husband’ 
‘Sa fille n’a pas de mari? 


A similar example is given in (88), where afrar ‘winnowing basket’ is non- 
specific. Again, as in (87), =ma and t'rd are both ungrammatical, and the 
non-specific noun phrase cannot take an article (i.e. it is marked @). The gen- 
eralization from examples (87) and (88) is that non-existent things do not take 


an article. 

(88) fatime afraf(*ma) *tica/O d33m 
fatime  afraf(*=ma) *tira/O @-d3im-O 
(name) winnowing.basket(*=DET) *INDF/NSPC 3.0BJ-make-2 
ten 
t-jén-@ 
1.OBJ-give-2 


‘Fatime, make me a winnowing basket. 
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Definite, non-specific noun phrases are indicated in the same way as indefinite, 
non-specific noun phrases; that is, there is no definite/indefinite distinction 
for non-specific noun phrases. Thus, in (89), dérdé k“tiré ‘next chief’ is definite 
but also non-specific (non-referential), and so is unmarked. 


(89) dicdé kitré(*a) *tira/O négi 
dicdé k"firé(*=a) *tira/O négi 
chief next(*=DET) “INDF/NSsPc (place) man 
‘The next chief of N’guigmi will be a man. 


2mo- 2m- 
tee UN 


However, in (go), the noun phrase rajfs éskuu ‘the new president’ takes the arti- 
cle =ma, even though the phrase is presumably non-referential. It may be that 
a perceptual verb like dédirgi ‘I will see it’ requires a specific, referential object, 
thus requiring an article. 


(90) walawalacé bara __rajis éeskut *tica/*O 
walawala=rd bara ___rajis éeski=u *tica/*@ 
elections=DAT after president new=DET “*INDF/*NSPC 
dédirgi tamanir 
@-déd-r-gi tama-@-n-c 


3.OBJ-see-1-IPFV hope-3.OBJ-LV-1 
‘After the elections, I hope that I will see the new president. 


The articular and anarthrous (non-articular) patterns described and demon- 
strated above are summarized below in Table 4.5. 


TABLE 4.5 Marking of nP definiteness & specificity 





Definite Indefinite 





Specific =ma tira 
Non-specific @ 





4.1.6 Quantifiers (Including Numerals) 

Here, under the label ‘quantifiers’, I include quantifier words like ‘all’ and ‘every’, 
as well as numerals (which, in semantics, are considered ‘cardinal quantifiers’ 
(e.g. Saeed 2009:330)). 
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Of those quantifiers that combine with nouns, Dazaga exhibits universal 
quantifiers such as nddnd ‘each’ and ginnd ‘all’, but not negative existentials 
such as ‘no (thing)’ and ‘none (of). These quantifiers, which follow the nouns 
they modify (sometimes with intervening constituents), are illustrated in (91) 
and (92). 


(91) jam naana erifi — kuefiacd karanir jenicigi 
jom naana erifi  kurfi-a=cd @-karan-r Q-jén-r-gi 
day every story child-p=DAT 3.0BJ-read-1 3.0BJ-give-1-IPFV 
‘Every day, I read a story (to my) children.” 


(92) éliga nit aia ginna_fikt nifiriffintigi 
éliga nit al=a ginna fikt nifiri-j-n-t-gi 
population village this=GEN.P all tomorrow  feast-3-LV-P-IPFV 


‘All the population of this village will feast tomorrow. 


To express the idea ‘no-one’ (for ‘nothing’, see below), the negative existential 
predicate may be used, as in (93), or nddnd ‘everyone’ plus the negative exis- 
tential predicate may be used, as in (94). The equivalent of the English quanti- 
fier ‘none’ is expressed by ginnd ‘all’ plus the negative existential, as illustrated 


in (95). 


(93) mérérd addif bei 
méré=rid addifi  @-bé(g) 
3S=DAT small _—_3-be.not 


‘There is no-one smaller than him’ 


(94) paana kori bei 
paana kbrt = @-bé(g) 
everyone other 3-be.not 


‘There is no one else. 


7 The lack of an article on the specific and definite NP kuc/id ‘children’ may be parallel to the 
frequent absence of articles on body parts, and may be part of a broader marking pattern 
affected by alienable versus inalienable possession. This grouping of semantic domains, as 
well as their lack of the article, fits the general patterns of inalienable possession, where body 
parts and kinship terms are the prototypes of inalienable items, and where inalienable items 
are frequently mophologically reduced (Heine 1997:172). 
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(95) deéna nira ginna — bekki 
dééni-a —nir-a ginna @-bég-t 
brother-p 1s.poss-P all 3-be.not-P 


‘All my brothers are not (here). / ‘None of my brothers are (here). 


Dazaga has two quantifiers which do not modify nouns, and which, strictly 
speaking, are therefore not noun adjuncts, but which are included here 
because they are quantifiers. These two quantifiers are pddnd ‘everyone’ and 
innina ‘nothing’, illustrated in (96), and (97), respectively.9 


(96) Ordzi paanai déi 
ordzi paana=i Q-j-téi 
possession everyone=ERG 3.0BJ-3-have 
‘Everyone has a possession.’ / ‘Everyone owns something’ 


(97) kifigi sébmma dirs =innina bei 
kifigi sén=ma dirs innina @-bé(g) 
intestine 3S.POSS=DET in nothing 3-be.not 
‘There’s nothing in its intestines.’ 


The cardinal numerals of Dazaga are presented in Table 4.6. The plural of kidéri 


‘(one) hundred’ is kdddrd ‘hundreds’. This plural form is used to form multiples 
of one hundred, such as kdddara ffi ‘two hundred’. 


TABLE 4.6 Cardinal numerals 








1-10 Teens 20 & Above 
1 tirsn ui mécdim sa tiron 20 digicim 
2 fd 12 mérdim sa Fad 30 morta agbz66 
3 agbz66 13 mérdim sa agdz66 40 mocta t6z33 


8 The absence of the article from the definite and specific dééya néra ‘my brothers’ is likely 
a transcriptional error. The only difference between the presence or absence of the article 
would be the length of the final vowel (plus a low tone), often making it difficult to hear the 
difference between articular and anarthrous plural noun phrases. Cf. example (76). 

g These both likely derive from question words plus the particle nd ‘even, also. Thus, pddnd 
‘everyone’ probably derives etymologically from pad ‘who’ plus nd, and innind ‘nothing’ prob- 
ably derives etymologically from ‘nné plus nd. 
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TABLE 4.6 Cardinal numerals (cont.) 





1-10 Teens 20 & Above 
4 t0zd5 14 moécdim sa tdzd5 21 digicim sa tirsn 
5 fou 15 mérdim sa fou 35 mocta agdzd6 sa fou 
6 dissf 16 mérdim sa dissi 49 mocta t6z35 sa jisif 
7 tucust 17 mérdim sa tirist 50 morta fou 
8 wissd 18 miérdim sa wissd 100 kidici 
g jisit 1g mérdim sa jisii 1o1_ kidici jé tian jé 

1o mérdim 200 kadaca fan 
1,000 dubu 


2,000 duba fii 
10,000 dubaé mércdim 





Like other noun adjunct quantifiers, numerals follow the noun they modify 
(cf. §4.2), as illustrated by kulunku trin in (98) and ind ffi in (99). 


(98) karaga=cs  ktlayktstirin =: @ -jit-t-i 
bush=DaAT fox one —3.0BJ-kill-p-1 
‘We killed one fox in the bush’ 


(99) ma ua = ar dagir 
ini-a fui = ara @-dak-c 
thing-p two those  3.0BJ-want-1 
‘I want those two things.’ 


4.2 Structure of Noun Phrases 


The structure of noun phrases is summarized in the phrase structure rule in 
(100).!0 As indicated by the parentheses around the other constituents, the 
head noun is the only obligatory constituent of the noun phrase. The slash 


10 ‘The order of constituents in a Dazaga noun phrase (including the head-initial order and 
the occurrence of the demonstrative after adjectives and numerals) follows the pattern 
typical of Heine's (1976:55) ‘Galla’ subgroup of his ‘type D’ African languages. This ‘Galla’ 
subgroup includes several Nilo-Saharan languages (the Saharan languages, Mararit, 
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between ADJ and NuM indicates that these constituents may occur in either 
order. DEM and DET are stacked in brackets to show that they are mutually 
exclusive in distribution. 


(100) NP + N (POSS) (ADJ/NUM) DEM], (GENNP) (Q) 
(per)? 

Pronouns also function as full noun phrases, so a second (complementary) 

phrase structure rule could be formulated for noun phrases, as given in (101). 


(101) NP + PRO 
Even when a pronoun functions as a noun phrase, it can still take additional 


noun phrase constituents, as illustrated in (102) and (103), where pronouns co- 
occur with a numeral and a quantifier, respectively. 


(102) [mard}ono  [€fitt}aum ki godt 
mara uu ki @O-go-t 
3P two between _3-fight-P 


‘The two of them fought between themselves.’ 
[lit. ‘Between them two, they fought’ } 


(103) [mara]pro [ginna]g ffatts 


mara ginna j-jad-t 
3P all 3-die-P 
‘They all died. 


In the following paragraphs, I give evidence motivating the inclusion of each 
noun phrase constituent and its relative order in (100). 

That the head nouns occur at the beginning of their phrases is somewhat 
unexpected (e.g. Dryer 2007a, 2007b; Greenberg 1966) for a language that is 
head-final in clausal word order (sov) and for adpositions (postpositions), 
and whose subordinators occur clause-finally." Nevertheless, the head noun 
always occurs at the beginning of the noun phrase, preceding the next possi- 
ble constituent, a possessive pronoun. This order is demonstrated in (104) and 
(105), where the head noun and possessive pronoun are identified in brackets. 


Fur, Sungor, Nyimang, Nubian, Kunama, and Barea) as well as some Cushitic languages 
(Somali, Rendille, Boni, Elmolo, and Galla). 

11 Comrie (1989:95), however, does note ‘the widespread occurrence of NA [Noun-Adjective | 
basic order in ov languages’. 
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Example (106) further illustrates the correct order of noun and possessive pro- 
noun, and (107) demonstrates that the opposite order is ungrammatical. 


(104) tant [jal-a]y  [sén-a]pogg O-kirin-ic 
1S child-p 38.POSS-P 3.0 BJ-feed-1 
‘I’m the one who fed his children’ 


(105) ad al dilimi [kaa]y  [séna]posg_  gdrd 
ad ai dilim=i kéé-a sén-a Q-j-kic 
man this leprosy=ERG hand-P 38.POSS-P  3.OBJ-3-cut 
‘This man, leprosy cut his hands. 
(106) [dééna]y  — [ntraa] poss icdd 
deéni-a nir-a=a Q-tc-t 
brother-P _1S.POSS-P=DET 3-come-P 
‘My brothers arrived.’ 
(107) *[niraa]poss [dééna]y  irdd 
nir-a=a deéni-a Q-ir-t 


1S.POSS-P=DET brother-P 3-come-P 
(‘My brothers arrived.’) 


Possessive pronouns precede adjectives and numerals, as shown in (108) 
and (109). Examples (110) and (111) demonstrate that the opposite order is 
ungrammatical. 


(108) gona [sénaa] poss [§Sa],n, edd 
g’oni-a_  sén-a=a fJbd-a O-ir-t 
camel-P 3S.POSS-P=DET white-P 3-come-P 
‘His white camels arrived. 


(109) mia [niraa |poss [faalyum  bécd  ffurointu 
mi-a so nir-a=a uu bécds ~— ffuro-j-n-t 
son-P 1S.POSS-P=DET two very | work-3-LV-P 


‘My two sons worked a lot. 


(0)  *gYona [{J6a]qp; [S56 AA] poss tcdb 
gvoni-a_ _—— fJd-a sén-a=a Q-ir-t 
camel-p _white-P = 3S.POSS-P=DET —3-come-P 
(‘His white camels arrived.’) 
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(uz) = *mfa [ffua}yum [M#raA] poss bérd 
mi-a = ffuu nir-a=a bérd 
son-P two 1S.POSS-P=DET very 


(‘My two sons worked a lot.’) 
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ffurointu 
ffuro-j-n-t 
work-3-LV-P 


Adjectives and numerals can occur in either order relative to each other, as 


demonstrated in (112) and (113). This is indicated in (100) with the slash between 


ADJ and NUM. 


(uz) kallfai ffofica = [fWU]yum = [ba] any wacffintd 
kallt-a=i ffofiri-a uu bé-a wart-@-j-n-t 
boy-p=ERG bird-P two big-P grill-3.0BJ-3-LV-P 
kalliai ffofica = [ba] aqj [fit |yum wartfints 
kallt-a=i ffofiri-a  bé-a uu wart-@-j-n-t 
boy-p=ERG bird-p __big-p two grill-3.0 BJ-3-LV-P 
‘The boys grilled the two large birds.’ 

(1g) aska [agbz66] num — [E64] any turtl 
aski-a agbz66 fJod-a Q-tur-t 
horse-P_ _ three white-P 3-g0-P 
aska [£64] apy [agdz66 nym —s thet 
aski-a ffsd-a agbz66 Q-tur-t 
horse-P _ three white-P 3-g0-P 
‘Three white horses left. 


This reversible ordering of adjectives and numerals may suggest that numerals 


are of the same syntactic category as adjectives. In this case, numerals would 


not be of the same syntactic category as quantifiers, and in fact this conclusion 


is supported by the fact that numerals and quantifiers are obligatorily ordered 


with the numeral preceding the quantifier, as demonstrated in (114) and (115), 


where the order numeral-quantifier is acceptable, but quantifier-numeral is 


ungrammatical. 

(14)  kallia 
kalli-a 
boy-P 


t5z35 


ae. 


[t6z33 num 


, 


four 


‘All four boys died.’ 


[ginna]g _ffattd 
ginna jjad-t 
3-die-P 
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(5) *kallfé  [ginna]g = [t5z335] yum —-FJattd 
kallia ginna t6z33 jejad-t 
boy-P all four 3-die-P 
(‘All four boys died.’) 


Adjectives and numerals precede demonstratives and determiners, as shown 
in (116) to (119). 


(6) jini [kébb5] 4p, [Ailpem ffdssd__ fit 
meat old this good _not 
‘This old meat (is) not good. 


(17) féti [déra]anj[U]per teléfi 
féti déri=u telt-O-j 
box empty=DET crush-3.0BJ-3 
‘He crushed the empty box. 


(8) ina [agizb6]num [Ata]pem dagir 
ini-a ag6z66 aca @Q-dak-r 
thing-p three these 3.OBJ-want-1 


‘I want these three things. 


(119) ad [tc3n] yum 1163] ype deéni nid 
ad tirsn Q-iri=i deéni nir=d 
man one 3-come=DET brother 1S.POSS=DET 


‘The only/one person who came was my brother’ 


However, the determiner tends to cliticize to a possessive pronoun, when pres- 
ent, so that the determiner sometimes precedes the adjective, as in (120). 


(120) ai jégé néc=[S]per [kébbS] 4p, 
this house 1S.POSS=DET old 
‘This (is) my old house. 


Determiners and demonstratives cannot co-occur, and so are stacked in curly 
brackets in (100), indicating mutually exclusive distributions. This mutually 
exclusive distribution of determiners and demonstratives is demonstrated in 
(121), (122), and (123). 
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(121)  arii=ma 
woman=DET 


‘the woman’ 
(122) — arit al 
woman this 


‘this woman’ 


(123)  *arii=ma ai 
woman=DET _ this 
* aril ai=ma 
woman this=DET 
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Determiners and demonstratives precede genitive noun phrases, as illustrated 
in (124). This is demonstrated in example (125), where a demonstrative after a 


genitive noun phrase is ungrammatical. 


(124) ffinné [ai]pem = [jégénalgen _—lantré 
ffinne = ai jége=na lant-ré 
door this house=GEN.S open-ADJZ 


‘This door of (the) house is open. 


(125) *ffinné [jégénalepy  [Ai]pzmy lantré 
ffinne jégé=na ai lantré 


door —_house=GEN.s__ this open-ADJZ 


(‘This door of (the) house is open.’) 


Genitive noun phrases precede quantifiers (which come last in the noun 


phrase), as illustrated in (126). 


(126) nonat digisé6. amma [kort 
yonai digisé6 amma _— kécti 
lastnight night | people neighborhood 
[ginna], jégé taniri ffabdddinti 
ginna jégé tandé=c6 fJap-d-t-n-t 
all house 18.POSS=DAT  gather-1-REFL-LV-P 


1S.POSS=GEN.P 


‘Yesterday night, all the people of my neighborhood gathered at my 


house. 


CHAPTER 5 


Verbs 


In this chapter I describe Dazaga verbal morphology. In general, it can be 
characterized as agglutinating and synthetic (in terms of the parameters sum- 
marized by, e.g. Aikhenvald (2007:3—8)). Verbs exhibit significantly more mor- 
phology than other syntactic categories. While adjectives and nouns have only 
up to two affixes (as well as clitics), verb roots can have up to five affixes (as 
well as clitics). 

In §5.1, I review past analyses of the verbal system and introduce my own 
analysis, which better captures morphological patterns and recognizes the 
phenomenon of split-intransitivity. Instead of positing three classes of verbs, 
I re-analyze traditional Class 1 verbs as S, intransitives. I analyze Class 2 and 3 
intransitives as S, verbs. I re-analyze the difference between Class 2 and Class 3 
verbs as simply a difference between simple verbs and light verb constructions. 

I introduce the basics of the argument agreement system in §5.2. In §5.3, 
§5.4, and §5.5, I describe the conjugation of transitive, ditransitive, and intran- 
sitive verbs, respectively. Aspect is described in §5.6, mood in §5.7, and voice 
in §5.8. In §5.9, I briefly discuss suppletive verb roots. 

Because they do not technically display distinctive morphology, causative 
constructions are omitted from this chapter and are covered in Chapter 8. 


5 Verb Classes 


In previous studies of Saharan languages, a three-class system (cf. Table 5.1) has 
been proposed and largely accepted as a suitable analysis for verbs in Dazaga 
and Tedaga (Bryan 1971; Lukas 1953:62; cf. Jourdan 1935:10; Nachtigal 1881) as 
well as in Beria/Zaghawa (Jakobi & Crass 2004:47—84; Wolfe 2001:39—41). Kanuri 
exhibits a similar verb class system, although it no longer distinguishes Class 1 
and so now only has two classes of verbs, corresponding roughly to Classes 2 
and 3 in other Saharan langauges (Cyffer 2007:1108; 1998a:33—35; Hutchison 
1981:113—4; Jarrett 1981; Lukas 1953:62). 

In this standard analysis (e.g. cf. Cyffer 1991), Class 1 verbs have prefixed sub- 
ject agreement morphemes; Class 2 verbs have suffixed first and second person 
subject agreement morphemes and prefixed third person subject agreement 
morphemes; Class 3 verbs are formed in the same way as Class 2, but the 
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morpheme n (traditionally identified as an auxiliary)! takes the place of the 
Class 2 verb root relative to the affixes, and the conjugated ‘auxiliary’ is suf- 
fixed to the Class 3 root. The subject (S) and object (0) agreement morphemes 
for the three verb classes, according to the standard analysis, are summarized 
below in Table 5.1 (other morphemes, such as the plural marker, are excluded 
from this table for the sake of simplicity). 


TABLE 5.1 Summary of subject & object agreement morphemes per standard analysis of 
Saharan verbal system 





Pers. Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 





S Root O S Root S Root O S Aux S 





i t/d- = t/d- = -c — -t/d n -c 
2 n- — n- — | -m — -n n -m 
3 Q- — O- | j- — — -@ -j -n 






































Instead of the standard three-class system, LeCoeur & LeCoeur (1956:73-80) 
propose a two-class system for Tubu (Tedaga and Dazaga), calling one class 
‘suffixing’ and the second class ‘prefixing’. They draw this distinction based on 
whether the third person subject agreement marker is (per the standard analy- 
sis; cf. Table 14) prefixed to the verb stem (Class 2) or suffixed to it (Class 3). 
They ignore the fully prefixing verbs that are grouped as Class 1 in the standard 
analysis. 

More recently, Ortman (2003) also has proposed that the Tedaga verb system 
is best analyzed as comprising two verb classes, one prefixing and one suffix- 
ing, each of which is subdivided into ‘semantically’ transitive and intransitive 


1 Cf. Cyffer (2007:1108; 1998a:33) for Kanuri; Jakobi & Crass (2004:47, 65) and Wolfe (2001:67) for 
Beria/Zaghawa; and Lukas (1953:79) for Dazaga. Ortman (2003:113) mentions this possibility 
in connection with Tedaga, but is skeptical of the identification of the ‘auxiliary’ with the 
(traditionally) Class 2 verb n ‘say, think’. 

2 While Class 1 verbs do not take object agreement affixes, there are a few (four) transitive and 
ditransitive Class 1 verbs in Dazaga, which mark their objects with independent pronouns. 
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subclasses.? Ortman’s proposed prefixing class corresponds to what have 
usually been identified as Classes 1 (Ortman’s prefixing intransitive) and 2 
(Ortman’s prefixing transitive). His proposed suffixing class comprises verbs 
that have usually been identified as Class 3 transitive verbs as well as a group of 
semantically intransitive verbs that have previously been grouped with Class 3 
verbs, but which Ortman distinguishes as a sub-group of his suffixing class. 
This analysis is summarized in Table 5.2 (cf. Ortman 2003:138). 


TABLE 5.2 Summary of Ortman’s (2003) analysis of Tedaga verb classes 





‘Nominal’ Forms 





Prefixing (nd-) Suffixing (-di) 





Transitive Intransitive Transitive Intransitive 
(standard analysis (standard analysis (standard analysis (standard analysis 
Class 2) Class 1) Class 3) Class 3) 





Unlike LeCoeur & LeCoeur’s (1956) analysis, Ortman’s (2003) basic division 
of Tedaga verbs into two classes is based primarily on a binary distinction 
between prefixing (nd-) and suffixing (-di) forms observed in the ‘nominal 
forms’ (something like gerunds) of verbs. Each major class is then divided into 
two subclasses based on ‘semantic’ transitivity.* Ortman (2003) argues that the 
subject and object agreement markers on Tedaga verbs are best analyzed as 
a morphologically ergative/absolutive system, where the single argument of 
intransitive verbs is marked the same way as the patient of transitive verbs 
and differently than the agent of transitive verbs. Ortman’s analysis of the 
ergative and absolutive agreement morphemes in Tedaga is summarized in 
Table 5.3, where A stands for Actor, S for Single argument and U for Undergoer. 


3 Similar analyses have been proposed by Kellenberger (2008), Maha Abdu El-Dawi (2010), and 
Jakobi (2011) for Beria (Zaghawa). 

4 Significantly, Ortman employs only morphological criteria for identifying a sub-class of 
‘semantically’ intransitive prefixing verbs (2003:123). He does not list his criteria for identify- 
ing a sub-class of ‘semantically’ intransitive suffixing verbs. Nevertheless, all of his ‘semanti- 
cally’ intransitive examples do appear to be semantically instransitive when evaluated by the 
criteria proposed by Hopper & Thompson (1980). 
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TABLE 5.3. Summary of Ortman’s ergative/absolutive analysis 









































Prefixing (nd-) Suffixing (-dé) 
Transitive Transitive 
Pers. 
U A Root A Root U A Aux A 
1 t/d- = -c = -t/d n -c 
2 n- — -m — —n —n -m 
3 Q- i _ = -O -j n 
Intransitive Intransitive 
Pers. 
S Root Root S Aux 
1 t/d- — — -t/d n 
2 n- — — —n —n 
3 Q- = = -O -n 




















Other morphemes (such as the reflexive morpheme and the plural marker) are 
excluded for the sake of simplicity. Blank cells indicate that no morpheme fills 
the slot. 

Clearly, given the patterns summarized in Table 5.3, an ergative/absolutive 
analysis is appropriate for the agreement markers in Tedaga. Intransitive verbs 
in Tedaga (with the exception of a few truly morphologically intransitive verbs) 
also take either a reflexivity marker or an ‘impersonal’ third person singular A 
agreement marker (cf. Ortman 2003:115—121, 123-130). 

Ortman’s (2003) analysis of the Tedaga verb system appears persuasive 
based on the data he presents. However, I argue below that an analysis similar 
to his would not be suitable as an analysis of Dazaga’s (current) verb system. 
Furthermore, I argue that the standard three-class analysis misses major uni- 
fying patterns, and that Dazaga’s verb system is best analyzed as having no 
distinct ‘classes’ (in the sense of groups of verbs that signal the same informa- 
tion by means of disparate morphemes). Rather, all verbs use the same set of 
agreement markers, but transitive verbs include both simple verbs and light 
verb constructions, and intransitive verbs exhibit split-intransitivity. Bryan 
(1971:225) hinted at this analysis when she noted that there were (per the 
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traditional analysis) three verb classes in the Eastern Saharan languages, but 
only ‘two basic patterns of conjugation’ (namely, S, and S,). Kénig (2008:46) 
was the first (to my knowledge) to suggest a split-S analysis of the ‘verbal pro- 
nouns’ (i.e. object ‘prefixes’ and subject ‘suffixes’ (K6nig 208:46)) for Dazaga, 
noting a ‘phonological resemblance between the subject pronouns of first and 
second person encoding S, and the object pronouns of class 2 verbs encoding 
first and second person O°. A similar split-intransitivity analysis had already 
been proposed for Beria (Jakobi & Crass 2004; Jakobi 2011; cf. also Jakobi 2006; 
Kellenberger 2008; Wolfe & Adam 2015). 

Argument agreement affixes on verbs in Dazaga appear to have originally 
followed an ergative/absolutive system, supporting Ortman’s (2003) analy- 
sis of Tedaga, which generally preserves an older form of Saharan than does 
Dazaga. Dazaga agreement affixes still have some superficial traces of an 
ergative/absolutive system (namely, the identity of some intransitive subject 
agreement markers with transitive object agreement markers), but I argue that 
Dazaga’s system of verbal argument agreement is best analyzed synchronic- 
ally as a split-intransitive system. In this system, all transitive verbs use the 
same two sets of subject and object agreement markers, but some intransitive 
subject markers match transitive subject markers while other intransitive sub- 
ject markers match transitive object markers. References to Classes 1, 2, and 3 
hereafter refer to the traditional (but here abandoned) classifications of verbs, 
and, when referenced, are used primarily in order to facilitate comparison to 
previous studies of Saharan languages. 

At least three differences from Ortman’s (2003) analysis of Tedaga suggest 
that Dazaga no longer has an ergative/absolutive system for subject and object 
agreement morphemes. 

First, Dazaga does not display the uniform division of verbs into ‘prefixing’ 
and ‘suffixing’,, based on the ‘nominal’ (gerund/infinitive) forms. While the 
nominal forms of light verb constructions (traditionally Class 3) do consis- 
tently end in -ti/t7, -di/dt, -st/st, or -ft//t (depending on the phonological envi- 
ronment), the nominal forms of simple verbs (traditionally Classes 1 and 2) 
are not prefixed with any consistently identifiable morpheme (though many 
simple verbs begin with tV-), as demonstrated by the nominal forms of several 
representative simple verbs, presented in Table 5.4. 

Thus, the nominal forms of Dazaga verbs do not (any longer) display the 
clear and consistent prefixing versus suffixing division that Tedaga verbs have. 

Second, semantically intransitive Dazaga verbs do not follow either of 
Ortman’s first two ‘strategies’ for the morphological patterns of semanti- 
cally intransitive verbs. In the first strategy, semantically intransitive Tedaga 
verbs are formed by the same pattern of morphology as the reflexive forms 
of semantically transitive verbs (whether prefixing or suffixing). In contrast, 
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TABLE 5.4 Nominal forms of representative simple verbs 








(trad.) Class 1 Gloss (trad.) Class 2 Gloss 
if ‘to exist’ égi ‘to cry’ 
mafi ‘to hear’ kénni ‘to laugh’ 
nici ‘to come’ laptt ‘to cause to drink again’ 
yoji ‘to fight’ nagf ‘to want’ 
tifi ‘to repay’ fect ‘to remove’ 
toydfi ‘to try’ tdgocti ‘to cook’ 
todfi ‘to give birth’ wassi ‘to enlighten’ 





semantically intransitive Dazaga verbs consistently lack reflexive morphology. 
In the second strategy, semantically intransitive Tedaga verbs are formed by 
using forms of transitive verbs with the third person singular ergative mor- 
pheme as ‘impersonals.5 The various person and number absolutive mor- 
phemes function as the single argument of the verb, and the third person 
singular ergative morpheme is understood as a kind of ‘dummy’ morpheme. 
In contrast, most (but cf. §5.5.2) semantically intransitive Dazaga verbs use the 
same subject agreement markers as are used for semantically transitive verbs, 
as illustrated by a representative pair of simple verbs in Table 5.5, and none 
exhibit a third person ‘dummy’ subject. 


TABLE 5.5 ‘Transitive & intransitive subject agreement markers for simple verbs 








Transitive Gloss Intransitive Gloss 
1s kértd-r ‘bring-1.SUBJ’ kécé-c ‘appear-1.SUB)J’ 
2s _kéctd-m ‘bring-2.SUBJ’ kécd-m ‘appear-2.SUBJ’ 
3s g-ortt ‘3.SUBJ-bring’ g-6£66 “3.SUBJ-appear’ 
1p kérté-t-br ‘bring-P-1.SUBJ’ kécé-k-be ‘appear-P-1.SUBJ’ 
2p kérté-t-6m ‘bring-P-2.SUBJ’ kécé-k-6m ‘appear-P-2.SUBJ’ 
3p —-g-dct5-td ‘3.SUBJ-bring-P’ g-b06-kb ‘3.SUBJ-appear-P’ 


5 Jakobi (2011:88, 106) claims that most intransitives in Beria (Zaghawa) that mark their ‘sub- 
ject’ with the same morpheme as marks the object of a transitive verb (S, verbs) are morpho- 
logically bivalent, but have only one ‘referential argument’. The non-referential argument is 
an impersonal third person marker. 
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Ortman (2003) mentions a third strategy for forming semantically intransi- 
tive verbs, namely, to have only one argument agreement morpheme on the 
verb, that is, true morphological intransitivity. This is what Dazaga does for 
all semantically intransitive verbs, but the single argument is the same mor- 
pheme (except for a small number of S, verbs; cf. §5.5.2) as is used for the agent 
of a transitive verb. 

Third, and perhaps most importantly, whereas Ortman (2003) shows that 
all morphologically intransitive verbs in Tedaga take absolutive ‘subject’ agree- 
ment, the vast majority of morphologically intransitive verbs in Dazaga take 
‘nominative’ subject agreement, like transitive verbs. 

Because of these crucial differences, Dazaga’s subject and object agreement 
system should not be analyzed as ergative/absolutive, as Tedaga’s should be. 
Rather than an ergative/absolutive system, I demonstrate below that Dazaga 
displays a split-intransitive pattern of argument agreement. 


5.2 Subject & Object Agreement 


5.2.1 Support for ‘Agreement Affix’ Morpheme Analysis 

I analyze the morphemes that mark the person of the verb’s subject and object 
as agreement affixes rather than as (clitic) pronouns. This analysis is based 
on the combined results of four criteria presented in Kroeger (2005:326; cf. 
Haspelmath 2013:222) for helping to distinguish clitic pronouns from agree- 
ment affixes.® 

First, agreement markers only attach to verbs which does not particularly 
favor either an agreement marker or clitic pronoun analysis (a wider distribu- 
tion would indicate that they were probably clitic pronouns). 

Second, the co-occurrence of agreement markers with free pronouns and 
other full noun phrases suggests that they are agreement affixes (complemen- 
tary distribution with free pronouns would support the clitic pronoun analy- 
sis). This co-occurrence is demonstrated for subjects, below, in (127), (128), and 
(129), where first, second, and third person pronoun subjects co-occur with 
first, second, and third person subject agreement markers. 


6 Cf. the similar list of criteria given in Creissels (2005:50) for distinguishing bound pronominal 
morphemes from ‘separate [pronominal] words’. 
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nificicd bara _—_digisa digirim __tigisd3 
yifici=rt bara digis-a_— dligirim =—s@-tigisd-3 
celebration=DAT after  day-P twenty 3-happen-CTNG 


tani dérigi 

tani d-térd-gi 

1S —-1-0-IPFV 

‘When twenty days after the celebration have passed, J will go. 


ntai taam 
nta=i d-bab-m 
2S=ERG _ 1.0BJ-hit-2 
‘You hit me. 


méréi dzaab 
méré=i _— d-j-bab 
3S=ERG__1.0BJ-3-hit 
‘He hit me. 


The same co-occurrence is possible with free object pronouns and object 
agreement markers. This is demonstrated for free pronouns of all three per- 


sons in examples (130), (131), and (132). 


(130) 


(131) 


(132) 


téntaga  taapdm 
ténta=ga d-bab-t-m 
1P=ACC 1.0BJ-hit-P-2 
‘You hit us’ 


ntaga naar 
nta=ga n-bab-r 
2S=ACC —_2.0BJ-hit-1 


‘T hit you. 

maraga baar 
mara=ga = O-bab-r 
3P=ACC 3.0BJ-hit-1 
‘Thit them. 


When free pronouns co-occur with subject and object agreement markers, 


there is either a focal or contrastive topic sense (depending on context). This 
is indicated in the glosses of the examples above by the italic type. However, 
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this focal or contrastive topic sense is not necessarily present with free stand- 
ing object pronouns for the three transitive (traditionally) Class 1 verbs, since 
the free standing object pronouns are grammatically obligatory with transitive 
verbs of that class. 

Third, agreement markers occur nearer to the verb root than other aspec- 
tual and mood affixes and are never observed to occur outside of clitics, again 
supporting the agreement affix analysis. This is illustrated in (133), where the 
imperfective aspect suffix -gi occurs outside of the subject agreement suffix -r. 


(133) _ fikt bélke na hans saa 
filet bélke na hak-@-n-r-3 saa 
tomorrow morming also  find-3.0BJ-Lv-1-CTNG hour 
dissics —jerdirgi 
dissi=rd —_jért-r-gi 
Six=DAT  get.up-1-IPFV 
‘Tomorrow morning, if possible [lit. ‘if I find (it)’], I will get up at six 
o'clock. 


Finally, the agreement markers are always obligatory, which suggests that they 
are agreement affixes rather than clitic pronouns (which we would expect not 
to always be obligatory). 

The results of these four criteria are summarized in Table 5.6, below, where a 
check mark indicates the analysis supported by the outcome of applying each 
criterion. 


TABLE 5.6 _ Criteria for clitic pronoun vs. agreement affix analyses 








Criterion Clitic pronoun Agreement affix 
Attaches to only one part of speech? Vv Vv 
In complementary distribution with free pronouns? Vv 
Can it occur inside of other affixes? Vv 
Obligatory? Vv 





In Dazaga, the agreement markers can co-occur with free pronouns, occur 
inside of other inflectional affixes, and are obligatory. These patterns are 
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decidedly in favor of analyzing the morphemes that mark the person of the 
verb’s subject and object as agreement affixes rather than as clitic pronouns.’ 


5.2.2 Terminology of Split-Intransitivity 

As mentioned in §5.1, I analyze Dazaga verbs as patterning according to a split- 
intransitive system (what Jakobi (2006:130) refers to as an ‘active/agentive’ sys- 
tem). Some intransitives use a subject agreement marker that corresponds to 
the subject agreement marker of transitive verbs, and other intransitive verbs 
use a subject agreement marker that corresponds to the object agreement 
marker of transitive verbs. Because the pattern of split-intransitivity seems to 
be morphological, and not clearly based on distinctions in semantics (cf. Dixon 
1994:104),® I avoid the terms ‘active/inactive’ (e.g. Sapir 1917) and ‘unergative/ 
unaccusative’ (e.g. Foley 2007:380). I also avoid the terms ‘subjective/objective’ 
(Merlan 1985), because these are potentially confusing when they refer only 
to kinds of subject agreement.® Rather, I use ‘S,’ to refer to intransitives whose 
subject agreement markers correspond to the subject agreement markers of 
transitive verbs (traditionally, Class 2 & 3 intransitives). I use ‘S,’ to refer to 
intransitive verbs whose subject agreement markers correspond to the object 
agreement markers of transitive verbs (traditionally, Class 1 intransitives).!° 
These labels are meant to be entirely descriptive, referencing the morphologi- 
cal forms of the agreement markers, and are not based on semantic criteria. 


5.2.3 Subject & Object Agreement Patterns 

Verbs have subject and object agreement affixes that obligatorily occur for 
all first and second person subjects and objects." The only exceptions to this 
are three transitive and ditransitive verbs whose objects are only marked 
by separate, stand-alone pronominal objects and not by object agreement 


7 The evidence also suggests that the agreement markers in Dazaga should be analyzed 
as ‘Stage 11’ pronominal markers (obligatory, but do not require another subject/object 
constituent), per the criteria provided in Creissels (2005:45). 

8 Dixon (1994:124), however, claims that a split-intransitive pattern ‘always has a semantic 
basis but is never perfectly semantically determined’. 

9 See Creissels (2006/07, 2007) for useful discussions on the analysis and terminology of 
split-intransitivity systems. 

10 —_— Inusing this terminology, Iam following the precedent set by Jakobi in her work on Beria 
(2006, 2011); cf. Andrews (2007¢:217). 

11 Dimmendaal (2005) demonstrates that many Nilo-Saharan languages with verb-final 
constituent order also have subject or object agreement (or both, in the case of Saharan, 
Maban, and Kunama languages), as well as peripheral case (including ‘dative’ and ‘geni- 
tive’, as I propose Dazaga has; cf. §6.2). 
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markers.!? Third person subject agreement markers occur obligatorily on all 
verbs, except for S, verbs, which do not overtly mark third person subject 
agreement. The absence of overt agreement in this case is indicated in under- 
lying verb forms by @-. 

Subject and object agreement markers do not specify the gender or number 
of the subject or object (like pronouns—cf. §4.1.3). Rather, they specify only 
the person of the subject or object. Plurality of a subject or object is marked by 
a single morpheme, -t, which may be taken as pluralizing either the subject or 
the object or both (as context allows/requires). When both subject and object 
are singular, this is signaled by the absence of the plural morpheme. 


5.3 Agreement Morphology of Transitive Verbs 


Verbs described in sections 5.3, 5.4, and 5.5 are in the active voice and the per- 
fective aspect (cf. §5.6). Other verb forms are described in later sections. All 
transitive verbs (except for three irregular verbs; cf. footnote 12) use the same 
two sets of agreement morphemes to indicate the person of their subjects 
and objects. These subject and object agreement morphemes are presented 
in Table 5.7. Object agreement affixes are listed first, since they are all prefixes; 
subject agreement affixes are listed second, since they are mostly suffixes.!8 


TABLE 5.7 Subject & object agreement morphemes of transitive verbs 








Pers. Object Subject 
1 t/d- -£ 

2 n- -m 

3 0- i 





12 These three verbs are further irregular/exceptional because they are the only transitive 
verbs which take the same subject agreement markers as do S,, intransitive verbs. The 
three verbs are ffinhétt ‘to forget’, ma/f ‘to hear’, and tif ‘to repay’ (all traditionally classified 
as Class 1 verbs). 

13 ~~ Prefix object agreement markers and suffix subject agreement markers are typical of 
Heine's (1976:55) ‘Galla’ subgroup of ‘type D’ languages. His ‘type D’ languages include 
many languages from northeastern Africa (including all Ethiopian Semitic languages, 
most Cushitic languages, the Saharan languages and other Nilo-Saharan languages, and 
some Kordofanian, West African Niger-Congo, and Khoisan languages). 
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While all transitive verbs use the same subject and object agreement markers, 
differences in the number of ‘roots’ in verbs and the placement of the reflex- 
ive morpheme make it useful to distinguish two subgroups of transitive verbs, 
namely, ‘simple’ transitive verbs (traditionally Class 2 transitives) and transi- 
tive ‘light verb constructions’ (traditionally Class 3 transitives).!4 A similar dis- 
tinction will be made within S, verbs (cf. §5.5.1). 


5.3.1 Simple Transitive Verbs 

Simple transitive verbs form a relatively small group of verbs (about 15% of 
verbs), and are a closed class of verbs in modern Dazaga. Simple transitive 
verbs are formed by a prefixed object agreement marker, a prefixed or suffixed 
subject agreement marker (depending on the person of the subject), a root, a 
plural marker (if relevant), and a reflexive marker (if relevant). If a verb ends 
with an obstruent, a final epenthetic [+high, +back] vowel is added (its [ATR] 
value dependent on the [ATR] value of the verb root). The affixes of simple 
transitive verbs and their order are presented in Table 5.8. The perfective 
aspect forms are used as the basis for all charts in §5.3 and §5.4 because they 
are the basic, unmarked forms. Other aspects (cf. §5.6) are formed by adding 
suffixes to the unmarked forms. In Table 5.8, the third person subject slot is 
in complementary distribution with the reflexive and first and second person 
subject slots. 


TABLE 5.8 Position class chart for simple transitive (perfective) verbs 





Object 3 Subject Root Refl P 1 & 2 Subject 
d-‘1.0By’ j- ‘3 — -t ‘REFL’ -t ‘P’ -¢ ‘1’ 
n-‘2.O0BJ’ “mm "2’ 
Q-‘3.0B)’ 





Several things should be noted about the affixes in Table 5.8. First, the pho- 
netic realization of the third person subject marker /j/ is somewhat irregular. 
With some verbs it appears only as voicing of a root initial obstruent (e.g. 0-/- 
karé ‘3.0BJ-3-braid /‘he braided it’ is phonetically realized as [garé]), but with 


14 Kellenberger (2008) uses the terms ‘integrated’ verbs and ‘detached’ verbs to describe 
what I call ‘simple verbs’ and ‘light verb constructions’, respectively. Jakobi (201) suggests 
light verb constructions as a better analysis than ‘detached’ verb roots. 
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other verbs it is not phonetically manifested. Second, any root-final consonant 
assimilates to the voicelessness of the plural morpheme -t, and the plural mor- 
pheme assimilates to the place of articulation of the root-final consonant (e.g. 
the sequence /gt/ becomes [kk]; cf. §3.6.1). Third, the plural morpheme -t is not 
specifically associated with the subject or the object, but can be interpreted 
as pluralizing one or the other, or both simultaneously (as context allows/ 
requires). This ‘floating plurality’ is illustrated in (134), where one verb can 
have three possible readings.!® 


(134)  taappsm 
d-bab-t-m 
1.0BJ-hit-P- 2 
‘You (S) hit us.’ 
‘You (P) hit us.’ 
‘You (P) hit me.’ 


Fourth, when the plural marker -t is used to pluralize a third person object, 
marked @-, the plural marker is not phonetically realized. Fifth, in reflexive 
forms, the reflexive morpheme occurs, but (S,) subject agreement morphemes 
do not co-occur with the reflexive morpheme (cf. §5.8.2 for more on reflexives, 
which pattern as S,, intransitives). 

A full paradigm of a simple transitive verb (using the root bab ‘hit’) is given 
in Table 5.9, illustrating the possible combinations of affixes. Morphemes that 
are not phonetically realized are placed in parentheses, which do not here 


TABLE 5.9 (Perfective) simple transitive verbs 








Root: bab ‘hit’ 10 20 30 3S Root Refl p 1S 2S EP 
dadppd Thit myself d- bab -t b 
naac [hit you n- bab -£ 

baac Thit him O- bab -£ 

(not grm) *T hit us 

naappic [hit you (p) n- bab t - 

baac Thit them Q- bab (-t) -c 


15 Jakobi & Crass (2004:71-2) note the same ambiguity of reference of the plural marker 
in verbs in Beria, though the plural morpheme in Beria is tone, rather than a segmental 
morpheme. 
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Root: bab ‘hit’ 10 20 30 38 Root Refl Pp iS 2S EP 
taéam you hit me d- bab -m 
ntaappd you hit yourself n- bab +t é 
baam you hit him O- bab -m 
taappom you hit us d- bab -t -m 
(not grm) *you hit you 

baam you hit them Q- bab (+t) -m 
dzAas he hit me d- j- bab & 
nffaad he hit you n- j- bab é 
waad he hit him @- j- bab ) 
taapts he hit himself @- j- bab +t ) 
dzdappi he hit us d- j- bab +t b 
nffaappd he hit you (p) n- j- bab -t b 
waad he hit them @- j- bab (-t) b 
(not grm) *we hit me 

naappir we hit you n- bab +t -£ 

bappic we hit him O- bab +t -£ 
daaptéds we hit ourselves  d- bab -t +t 3) 
naappic we hit you (p) n- bab +t -£ 

bappic we hit them O- bab +t -£ 

taapom you(p)hitme  d- bab -t -m 
(not grm) *you (p) hit you 

bappém you (p) hit him Q- bab +t -m 
taapom you (p) hit us d- bab +t -m 
ntaaptéds you (p) hit yrslvs. n- bab -t +t ) 
bappém you (p) hit them O- bab +t -m 
dzdappd they hit me d- j- bab +t b 
ntfaappod they hit you n- j- bab +t b 
wappod they hit him @- j- bab +t b 
dzdappd they hit us d- j- bab -t b 
nffaappd they hit you (p) n- j- bab -t b 
wappo they hit them @- j- bab -t b 
taaptodd they hit thmslvs. @- j- bab +t +t b 





indicate optionality. Subject and object combinations which are not gram- 


matical are indicated as such. It is difficult to determine with certainty if these 


forms are actually ungrammatical, or simply semantically implausible. 
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In the table above, several items should be noted. First, the phonetic shape 
of the root can change considerably depending on the phonological environ- 
ment. Thus, the root occasionally occurs in a near-original form, as in bappér 
‘we hit him/them’, where the only change to the root is devoicing of the root- 
final /b/ before the voiceless plural marker /t/. At other times, the root is 
almost totally obscured, remaining as only a long vowel [aa], as in ndar ‘I hit 
you, where both the root-initial and root-final /b/ segments have dropped out, 
causing compensatory lengthening of the nucleus. Second, when the only plu- 
ral argument is a third person object, represented by the 9- morpheme, the 
plural marker /t/ associated with the plural @- morpheme does not surface in 
the phonetic form (indicated in the above table by parentheses). The result 
is that verbs whose only difference is the number of a third person object are 
identical to each other. Third, and similarly, when two verbs each contain one 
plural argument and the persons of the subject and object of one verb match 
the persons of the subject and object of the second verb, the two verbs will 
be identical to each other, since the plural morpheme can be associated with 
either the subject or the object or both simultaneously (cf. (134)). Fourth, the 
reflexive forms are formed by using an object marker of the person of the sole 
participant and a reflexive morpheme in lieu of the subject morpheme. Fifth, 
forms that include subjects and objects of the same person (for first and sec- 
ond person only), but different number, are not grammatical (the same is true 
of transitive light verb constructions—cf. §5.3.2). 

Examples of other simple transitive verbs are given in Table 5.10. For the 
sake of simplicity and space, only the forms with third person singular objects 
(Q-) are given. Verb roots and their glosses are given in the top row. Person and 
number labels in the left-most column correspond to the person and number 
of the subject of each verb in the row. 








TABLE 5.10 Examples of (perfective) simple transitive verbs 
kin ‘crush’ dak ‘want’ té ‘catch’ 
kinie ‘T crushed it’ dagir ‘T wanted it’ taar ‘T caught it’ 
kindm ‘you crushed it’ dagim = ‘you wanted it’ taam — ‘you caught it’ 
gint ‘he crushed it’ dagi ‘he wanted it’ déi ‘he caught it’ 
kintic — ‘we crushed it’ dakkir ‘we wanted it’ tédir ‘we caught it’ 


kintim ‘you(p)crushedit’ dakkém ‘you(p)wantedit’ tédum ‘you (p) caught it’ 
gintt ‘they crushed it’ dakks ‘they wanted it’ dédu — ‘they caught it’ 
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5.3.2 Transitive Light Verb Constructions 

A second group of transitive verbs differs from simple transitive verbs in 
two ways. First, and most importantly, this second group of transitive verbs 
are light verb constructions (cf. Jakobi 2011:88; Dimmendaal 2009a), formed 
by attaching a meaning carrying root, the ‘preverb’ (or ‘coverb’), to the begin- 
ning of an inflected form of a (semantically light) simple root, usually identi- 
fied as n ‘to say’ (cf. Cyffer 1981a:164; Bryan 1971:228; Lukas 1953:79). Such light 
verb constructions are a common feature of Nilo-Saharan languages generally 
(Dimmendaal 2009b:774). A second difference, minor and difficult to explain, 
is the placement in these light verb constructions of the reflexive marker. 
Rather than occurring immediately before the plural marker (as in simple tran- 
sitive reflexives), the reflexive marker in transitive light verb reflexives occurs 
immediately after any object prefixes (cf. §5.8.2).16 

A light verb construction (LVC) is a type of complex predicate in which a 
semantically ‘light’ verb, which corresponds in form and inflection to an exist- 
ing semantically full ‘main’ verb, joins with another predicational element (the 
‘preverb’ or ‘coverb’) to form a single predication (Butt 2010). Lvcs share many 
characteristics with serial verb constructions (Svcs; cf. Kroeger 2004:229—230), 
in their expression of eventhood, their morphology, and their syntax. However, 
LVvCs may combine a light verb with predicational elements from several cate- 
gories (e.g. a verb, noun, adjective), whereas Svcs always involve two (or more) 
verbs. In Dazaga, another differentiating characteristic is that Lvcs only have 
one set of argument agreement and plurality morphemes, whereas these fea- 
tures are redundantly marked on both verbs in an svc (cf. §8.3). 

LVGs (traditionally Class 3 verbs) comprise the vast majority of verbs in my 
database (78.9%), and all new verbs, such as the Arabic borrowing fahamtt ‘to 
understand’, that come into Dazaga are formed as Lvcs (cf. LeCoeur & LeCoeur 
1956:73), a characteristic function of Lvcs (cf. Butt 2010:52).!” 

Because transitive LvCs are built on the simple verb root n ‘to say’, used as 
a light verb, they use the same subject and object agreement markers as do 
simple transitive verbs. To form a transitive Lvc, the light verb n is conjugated 
for subject and object person agreement, number, aspect, and mood. Then the 
preverb root, which gives the semantic content to the LVC, is attached to the 


16 Interestingly, in Tedaga, the reflexive marker consistently occurs immediately before the 
third person subject slot (Ortman 2003:138-139), as in Dazaga light verb constructions 
(traditionally Class 3), but unlike Dazaga simple verbs (traditionally Class 2). 

17. Not surprisingly, similar claims about how borrowed verbs are brought into the language 
have been made for Tedaga (Ortman 20037111), Zaghawa/Beria (Wolfe 2001:41), and Kanuri 
(Cyffer 1998a:34). 
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beginning of the fully conjugated light verb. The Lvc is a single phonological 
(and grammatical) word, as indicated by tone patterns and [ATR] harmony 
across the Lvc.!8 As such, the preverb root is always directly attached to the 
light verb, and no separation of these elements of the Lvc is possible in any 
syntactic configuration of a clause. 

The affixes of transitive Lvcs and their order are presented in Table 5.11. 
I have identified the light verb as ‘LV’. For the sake of comparison with simple 
transitive verbs, I have presented the affixes as prefixing or suffixing to the Lv, 
and not to the preverb root. Note also that the position of the reflexive mor- 
pheme is different for transitive Lvcs than for transitive simple verbs. As in 
Table 5.8, the subject morphemes and reflexive morpheme in Table 5.u are in 
complementary distribution. 





TABLE 5.11 Position class chart for (perfective) transitive LVCs 
Preverb Object Refl. and 3 Subject Lv P 1 & 2 Subject 
— d-‘1.0By’ t- ‘REFL’ n t'P -r‘1’ 
n- ‘2.0BJ’ js -m ‘2’ 
Q-‘3.0By’ 





The comments on Table 5.12 are largely applicable to transitive Lvcs as well, 
particularly in terms of the association of the plural morpheme with subjects 
and/or objects, the absence of the plural marker when it is associated with the 
third person object morpheme @-, and the complementary distribution of the 
reflexive morpheme with subject agreement morphemes (but in a different 
position than in reflexive simple verbs). 

However, there are a few differences that should be noted. First, the pho- 
netic realization of the third person subject marker /j/ is fairly predictable for 
LVCs, since it interacts primarily with first and second person object markers 
or with the final segment(s) of the preverb root (when the object is the third 
person marker @-). The patterns of its realization are summarized in Table 5.12. 


18 Interestingly, Wolfe (2001:67) claims that ‘Class 3’ verbs in Zaghawa/Beria are not single 
phonological words, based on reasons that are not supported for Dazaga in my data. 
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TABLE 5.12 Phonetic realization of third person subject agreement marker 
Phonemic input Phonetic output 

/d-j/ [dar / di] 

[n-j/ [nf / nffi] 

/CLssonqt-j/ [Cisonft lt / Crisonjffi] 

IV5/ [vi / Vi] 

/Vt-j/ [ver / vefi] 

/kt-j/ [kr / ki] 

Iptj/ [péft / péfi] 


/st-j/ Ur / fi] 





Second, since the plural morpheme -t always follows the light verb root n, the 
plural morpheme always retains its underlying form and is phonetically real- 
ized as [t]. Third, when the subject is third person singular (and the form is 
not reflexive), the light verb n is not phonetically realized, since no suffixes are 
employed and the light verb therefore comes at the end of the word. If another 
morpheme (such as aspect or mood) is suffixed to a (perfective) third person 
singular form, the latent n reappears (e.g. [diler] ‘he imitated him’ + [g1] ‘IPFV’ 
+ [dilenyr] ‘he will imitate him’, where the /n/ reappears to combine with the 
/g/ to produce [y]). 

A full paradigm of a transitive Lvc (using the root dilé ‘imitate’) is given in 
Table 5.13, illustrating the possible combinations of affixes. Morphemes that 
are not phonetically realized are placed in parentheses, which do not here 
indicate optionality. Subject and object combinations which are not gram- 
matical are indicated as such. 





TABLE 5.13 (Perfective) transitive LVCs 

Root: dilé ‘imitate’ Prvb 10 20 30 Refl 38 tv P 1S 2S EP 
diléddin limitated myself = dilé_ d- t- n 

diléninir — [imitated you dile n- n xP 

dilénic limitated him dilé Q- n -£ 


(notgrm)  “*I imitated us 
dilénintic imitated you dile n- mM <i 
dilénic limitated them dilé O- n (-t) -¢ 
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TABLE 5.13 (Perfective) transitive LVCs (cont.) 

Root: dilé ‘imitate’ Prvb 10 20 30 Refl 38 tv Pe iS 2S EP 
dilédiném you imitated me dilé d- n -m 
diléntin you imitated yr. dilé n- t- n 

diléndm youimitatedhim _— dilé Q- n -m 
dilédintsm you imitated us dilé d- n -t -m 
(notgrm)  *you imitated you 

diléndm youimitatedthem  dilé O- n (-t) -m 
dilédzi he imitated me dilé d- j- (n) 

dilénffi he imitated you dilé n- je (a) 

diléi he imitated him dilé Q- j- (n) 

dilédin he imitated hims. — dilé O- t- n 

dilédzints he imitated us dilé d- j- n +t & 
dilénffints he imitated you dilé n- jon -t 

diléi heimitatedthem  dilé O- j- (mn) (4) b 
(notgrm)  *we imitated me 

dilénintir we imitated you dilé n- eG 

diléntic we imitated him dilé Q- n -t -¢ 
diléddints we imitated our. dilé d- t- n -t 3) 
dilénintir — we imitated you dilé n- n -t -c 

diléntic weimitatedthem  dilé O- n -t -¢ 
dilédintsm you imitated me dilé  d- n -t -m 
(notgrm)  *you imitated you 

diléntsm  youimitatedhim — dilé Q- n -t -m 
dilédintsm you imitated us dilé  d- n -t -m 
dilénténts you imitated yr. dilé n- t- n -t é 
diléntsm youimitatedthem  dilé O- n -t -m 
dilédzints theyimitatedme  dilé d- j on t b 
dilénffints theyimitatedyou  dilé n- j- on -t éb 
dileints they imitatedhim —_ dilé Q- j- on -t b 
dilédzints _ they imitated us dilé d- jon -t ) 
dilénffints theyimitatedyou  dilé n- j- on -t 3) 
diléinté they imitatedthm.  dilé O- jon -t ) 
dilédints —_ they imitated dilé @O- t- n -t b 


themselves 
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As the table above demonstrates, there are many similarities between transi- 
tive Lvcs and simple transitive verbs. However, whereas the form of the simple 
transitive roots is sometimes obscured through morphophonemics, the pre- 
verb root of a transitive LVC is consistently retained. 

Like simple transitive verbs, when the only plural argument of a transi- 
tive Lvc is a third person object, represented by the @- morpheme, the plu- 
ral marker -¢ associated with the plural @- morpheme does not surface in the 
phonetic form (indicated in the table above by parentheses). The result is that 
verbs whose only difference is the number of a third person object are pho- 
netically identical to each other. Additionally, when two transitive Lvcs each 
contain one plural argument and the persons of both arguments are the same, 
the two verbs will be identical to each other, as demonstrated in (135), since 
the plural morpheme can be associated with either the subject or the object or 
both simultaneously. 


(135)  dilédintsm 
dilé-d-n-t-m 
imitate-1.0BJ-LV-P-2 
‘You (S) imitated us.’ 
‘You (P) imitated us.’ 
‘You (P) imitated me.’ 


As with simple transitive verbs, the reflexive forms of transitive Lvcs are 
formed by using an ‘object’ marker of the person of the sole participant and a 
reflexive morpheme in lieu of the usual subject morpheme (thus patterning as 
Sp verbs; cf. §5.5.2 and §5.8.2). Finally, forms that include subjects and objects 
of the same person (for first and second person only) but different numbers 
are not grammatical. 

Examples of other simple transitive verbs are given in Table 5.14. For the 
sake of simplicity and space, only the forms with third person singular objects 
(Q-) are given. Verb roots and their glosses are given in the top row. Person and 
number labels in the left-most column correspond to the person and number 
of the subject of each verb in the row. 


5.4 Agreement Morphology of Ditransitive Verbs 


Ditransitive verbs use the same morphology as transitives, and exhibit the same 
subgrouping of simple ditransitives and ditransitive Lvcs. However, because 
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TABLE 5.14 Examples of (perfective) transitive Lvcs 
lép ‘knead’ mél ‘press’ 
1s lémor ‘T kneaded it’ millic ‘I pressed it’ 
zs lémdim ‘you kneaded it’ millém ‘you pressed it’ 
3s lépffi ‘he kneaded it’ milffi ‘he pressed it’ 
1p lémpor ‘we kneaded it’ miltic ‘we pressed it’ 
2p  lémpim ‘you (p) kneaded it’ miltsm ‘you (p) pressed it’ 
3p___lépffints ‘they kneaded it’ milffintd ‘they pressed it’ 





ditransitives (like transitives) can only agree with one object, the object prefix 
variously agrees with one or the other of the ditransitive objects. This variation 
is based on a combination of the persons and semantic roles of the objects. 
Thus, if there is only one first or second person object, it is marked on the verb 
with the object agreement marker, regardless of semantic role. If both objects 
are first or second person or both third person, the recipient is marked on the 
verb with the object agreement marker. These patterns are described in greater 
detail in §6.3.3, on the syntax of ditransitive clauses. 

At this point I merely present example (136) to illustrate that the object 
agreement prefix does not always agree with what English speakers would nor- 
mally consider the ‘direct object’ constituent. 


(136) kutub — ninic 
kuttib — n-in-r 
book 2.0 BJ-give-1 
‘I gave a book to you. / ‘I gave you a book: 
*T gave you to a book.!9 


55 Agreement Morphology of Intransitive Verbs 
Intransitive verbs use the same set of agreement morphemesas transitive verbs, 
presented in Table 5.7, above, and reproduced here as Table 5.15. However, as 


mentioned in §5.1, intransitive verbs exhibit a pattern of split-intransitivity, 


19 ~~ Note that this second reading is ungrammatical, and not simply semantically strange. 
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variously marking their single arguments with morphemes used by transitive 
verbs as object and subject agreement markers. | label as ‘S,’ those intransi- 
tive verbs that mark their single arguments with the same morphemes used 
to mark transitive objects. ‘S,’ refers to those intransitive verbs that mark their 
single arguments with the same morphemes used to mark transitive subjects 
(cf. §5.2.2). 








TABLE 5.15 Subject agreement morphemes of intransitive verbs 
Pers. Sp Sa 

1 t/d- -£ 

2 n- -m 

3 Q- F 





5.54 8S, (Intransitive) Verbs 

S, verbs, like transitive verbs (cf. §5.3), may be subdivided into simple S, verbs 
(traditionally Class 2 intransitives) and Lvc S, verbs (traditionally Class 3 
intransitives). 

Simple S, verbs are formed exactly as simple transitives, except that no 
object agreement prefixes are used, and reflexive forms are (unsurprisingly) 
impossible. The order of morphemes in a (perfective) simple S, verb is pre- 
sented in Table 5.16, and a fully conjugated (perfective) simple S, verb is given 
in Table 5.17. The third person subject agreement marker is in complementary 
distribution with the first and second person subject markers. 





TABLE 5.16 Position class chart for simple S, (perfective) verbs 
3 Subject Root P 1 & 2 Subject 
j- fet __ =t P’ -¢‘q’ 
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TABLE 5.17 (Perfective) simple Sq verbs 
Root: kaz ‘laugh’ 3S Root P 1S 28 EP 
1s kazir Ilaughed kaz £ 
2s kazim you laughed kaz -m 
38 = gazu he laughed jr kaz u 
ip _ kassirc we laughed kaz -t -£ 
2p  kassim  you(p) laughed kaz -t -m 
3P — gasst theylaughed —j- kaz -t u 





The comments about simple transitive verbs (cf. §5.3.1) are largely applicable 
to simple S, verbs as well. The phonetic realization of the third person sub- 
ject marker /j/ is again somewhat irregular. Additionally, the root-final conso- 
nant assimilates to the voicelessness of the plural morpheme -t, and the plural 
morpheme assimilates to the place of articulation of the root-final consonant. 
However, unlike with simple transitive verbs, the association of the plural mor- 
pheme -t is not ambiguous with intransitive verbs, since it cannot be inter- 
preted as pluralizing the object. 

Examples of the full paradigms of simple S, verbs are given in Table 5.18. 
Verb roots and their glosses are given in the top row. Person and number labels 
in the left-most column correspond to the person and number of the subject 
of each verb in the row. 





TABLE 5.18 Examples of (perfective) simple S,_ verbs 
jid ‘cry’ kéc ‘appear’ 
1s jidir ‘T cried’ kéréc ‘T appeared’ 
2s  jicom ‘you cried’ kérc6m ‘you appeared’ 
3s ffird ‘he cried’ gérbb ‘he appeared’ 
1p ___jitttr ‘we cried’ kérékbr ‘we appeared’ 
2p jittém ‘you (p) cried’ kércékim ‘you (p) appeared’ 


3p ffittd ‘they cried’ gérbki ‘they appeared’ 
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The second subgroup of S, verbs are the Lvc S, verbs (hereafter simply ‘intran- 
sitive Lvcs’ since there are no Lvc S,, verbs). Intransitive Lvcs are formed like 
transitive Lvcs, but without object agreement markers or reflexive markers. 
The order of morphemes in a (perfective) intransitive Lvc is presented in 
Table 5.19, and a fully conjugated intransitive Lvc is presented in Table 5.20. In 
Table 5.19, ‘preverb’ indicates the meaning-carrying morpheme, and ‘LV’ indi- 
cates the position of the light verb root n. The third person subject marker is in 
complementary distribution with the first and second person subject markers. 














TABLE 5.19 Position class chart for (perfective) intransitive Lvcs 
Preverb 3 Subject LV P 1 & 2 Subject 
— j ‘3’ n -t'P’ -c'1’ 
-m ‘2’ 

TABLE 5.20 (Perfective) intransitive LVcs 

Root: bigicé ‘age’ Root 3S LV P 1S 28 EP 
1s __ bigirénic ‘Taged’ bigiré n -£ 
2s  bigicéndm ‘you aged’ bigiré n -m 
3s __ bigiréi ‘he aged’ bigiré —j- (n) o 
1p __ bigiréntir ‘we aged’ bigiré n -t - 
2p bigiréntsm ‘you(p) aged’ bigiré n -t -m 
3p _ bigiréints ‘they aged’ bigiré —j- n  -t 0) 





As with transitive Lvcs (cf. §5.3.2), the various allomorphs of the third person 
subject agreement marker are fairly predictable (cf. Table 5.13). Additionally, 
when the Lv root 7 is the last morpheme in the verb (in third person singular 
forms), it is not phonetically realized but does reappear if another suffix (such 
as an aspect marker) is attached. Like other intransitives, the plural marker can 
only be taken as pluralizing the subject. 
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Examples of the full paradigms of intransitive LVCs are given in Table 5.21. 
Verb roots and their glosses are given in the top row. Person and number labels 
in the left-most column correspond to the person and number of the subject 
of each verb in the row. 





TABLE 5.21 Examples of (perfective) intransitive Lvcs 
jéct ‘get up’ bu ‘fly, take flight’ 
1s jecdir ‘T got up’ bundac ‘T flew’ 
2s  jerém ‘you got up’ bunaim ‘you flew’ 
3s jectfi ‘he got up’ bui ‘he flew’ 
ip _ jecttc ‘we got up’ buntir ‘we flew’ 
2p  jecté6m ‘you (p) got up’ buntim ‘you (p) flew’ 
3p __jertfinté ‘they got up’ buinta ‘they flew’ 





5-5-2 Sp (Intransitive) Verbs 
S) (intransitive) verbs (traditionally Class 1) form just 3.9% (twenty-one) of the 
verbs in my database, and are exhaustively listed in Table 5.24, at the end of 
this section. They are generally considered the ‘oldest’ group of verbs in Dazaga 
(e.g. Lukas 1953:62),2° and include many basic verbal ideas such as the positive 
and negative existential predicates and verbs like tert ‘to go’, tigi/f ‘to become, 
happen’ and térkant ‘to walk’. Like simple transitives and simple S, verbs, S, are 
a closed class of verbs. 

Unlike the S, verbs, the agreement markers for the single argument of S, 
verbs matches the object agreement markers of transitive verbs. This is dem- 
onstrated below, in Table 5.22. 


20 This claim is difficult—perhaps impossible—to substantiate. It stems from the ‘basic’ 
semantic nature of verbs included in this group (such as ‘to be’ and ‘to not be’), its char- 
acterization as a closed class, as well as the group’s disappearance from Kanuri (cf. Cyffer 
2007:1108). 
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TABLE 5.22 Sp subject and transitive object agreement markers 
Pers. Single argument of S,, verbs Object of transitive 
1 t/d- t/d- 

2 n- n- 

3 O- Q- 





The split intransitive system that results from the difference in marking of the 
single arguments of S, and S, verbs is most likely a relic of a formerly fully 
ergative/absolutive system of argument agreement marking such as is still 
exhibited by Tedaga (cf. Ortman 2003). 

The order of morphemes in a (perfective) S, verb is given in Table 5.23. 


TABLE 5.23 Position class chart for (perfective) S, verbs 





Subject Root P 








As with simple transitives and simple S, verbs, the root-final consonant assimi- 
lates to the voicelessness of the plural morpheme -t, and the plural morpheme 
assimilates to the place of articulation of the root-final consonant. Since S, 
verbs do not have objects, the plural morpheme -t is unambiguously associated 
with the subject. 

A complete list of the S,, verbs in my database is presented in Table 5.24. Each 
verb is listed in the ‘nominal’ form (roughly functionally equivalent to an infin- 
itive). The three (syntactically) transitive verbs whose morphology matches 
that of S, intransitive verbs are listed after the twenty-one S, intransitive 
verbs. 
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TABLE 5.24 Sp verbs (exhaustive list) 

Verb Gloss Verb Gloss 

ffi ‘be, exist’ tickant ‘walk’ 

méni ‘not be, not exist’ tofort ‘enter’ 

mei ‘climb’ tuguci ‘spend the day’ 
mifi ‘sit, rest, stay’ tokdfi ‘appear’ 

nici ‘arrive, come’ tofi ‘cease, finish’ 
yoji ‘fight’ todfi ‘be born’ 

taant ‘fall’ tuoi ‘enter’ 

tect ‘leave, go’ tuwei ‘climb’ 
tiginesi ‘separate’ toydfi ‘try’ 

tigifi ‘become, happen’ ffinheti ‘forget’ (trans.) 
tilit ‘fight’ mafi ‘hear’ (trans.) 
ticdéi ‘struggle’ tiff ‘repay’ (trans.) 
5.6 Aspect 


Dazaga verbs exhibit three aspects which are distinguished by the presence or 
absence of aspectual morphemes. These three aspects are perfective, imper- 
fective, and progressive.”! In this section, I describe only what I consider to 
be true aspects; other categories such as mood (§5.7) and voice (§5.8) are 
described separately. In the previous descriptive work of LeCoeur & LeCoeur 
(1956) and Lukas (1953), these categories have been lumped together as les 
aspects and Aktionsarten und Zeiten, respectively. Though the terminology in 
LeCoeur & LeCoeur (1956) and Lukas (1953) is not always transparent to the 
modern linguist, a comparison of the forms described yields the following 
equivalences: 


21  Jakobi & Crass (2004:53) posit two aspects for Beria, namely, ‘perfective’ (perfectif) and 
‘imperfective’ (imperfectif). 
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TABLE 5.25 Correspondence of verbal categories in the literature 

Present Study LeCoeur & LeCoeur (1956) Lukas (1953) 

perfective parfait (pp. 65-67) Aorist (pp. 63-85) 
imperfective continu (pp. 67-68) Progressiv (pp. 63-85) 
progressive — i-Form (?-p. 95) 

— — Perfekt (pp. 94-95) 
optative optatif (pp. 68-69) Optativ (pp. 85-89) 
contingent conditionnant (pp. 70-71) Temporal (pp. 95-98) 
imperative impératif (p. 69) Imperativ (pp. 98-102) 
— — Futur (pp. 89-92) 
5.6.1  Perfective 


Perfective aspect is morphologically unmarked in contrast to other aspects, 
which are overtly marked. Perfective aspect does not have a specific time refer- 
ence but views an event as a whole. It is the aspect typically used to relate past 
events in historical narrative, as in (137). 


(137) 


bint digisa ffiu tani asardir 
bint digisA ffui tanf  asard-c 
today days two 1s miscarry-1 


‘Two days ago, I miscarried’ [lit. ‘Today, two days (ago), I miscarried.’ | 


However, perfective aspect can also be used to express events or states in the 
present, as illustrated in (138).?2 


(138) 


22 


kSgwajé ankir dagir 

kigwvajé ankic @O-dak-r 

chicken male  3.0BJ-want-1 

‘I want a rooster [lit. ‘male chicken’ ].’ 


I have not been able to determine any difference in meaning/interpretation between 
‘present’ perfectives, such as (138), and ‘present’ imperfectives, such as (147). 
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5.6.2 Imperfective 
Imperfective aspect is marked by the suffix -gi, which is suffixed to the base 
form of the verb. The imperfective verb forms have a wide range of uses. In 
general terms, imperfective verbs express predicates which are presently true, 
enduringly true, customarily true, hypothetically true, true of the future, or 
express the purpose of another action. 

The enduringly true, or ‘gnomic’ predicates are illustrated in (139) and (140): 


(139)  diski=ru bara addi Q-iri-gi 
noon=DAT after mid.afternoon 3-come-IPFV 
‘After noon, mid afternoon comes. 

(140) bata ffo6 = kdrérd sélté — gdini 
bata ff56 ~~ kdré=rd sélté —_g3-O-j-n-gi 
cloth white quick=paT filth — take-3.0BJ-3-LV-IPFV 
‘White cloth quickly becomes dirty: 


The imperfective aspect is also used in clauses that express how things are 
done, or ‘procedural’ clauses. This is illustrated in (141) and (142). 


(141)  jege kewed erkénactl dimpigi 
jégé kewé=6 érkéni-a=ru Q-j-t5m-t-gi 
house mat=GEN.S_ palm.slat-P=DAT  3.0BJ-3-make-P-IPFV 
‘They build mat houses with palm slats.’ 


(142)  dddsacd kawa dimpigi 
dbdsé-a=rd kewé-a_ —- @-j-tdm-t-gi 
palm.leaf-p=DAT mat-P 3.0 BJ-3-make-P-IPFV 
‘They make mats with palm leaves. 


The imperfective aspect is used to express events that are future. Imperfective 
aspect does not itself ecode future time reference. Rather, the future reference 
is derived from an adverbial word or phrase or from the context. The ‘future’ 
use of the imperfective aspect is illustrated in examples (143) and (144). 


(143) __fikt fii awbcé kaségs = durrttgi 
fiki fii awdcé kaségé —d-ttir-t-gi 


tomorrow not day.aftertomorrow market 1-go-P-IPFV 
‘Not tomorrow, (but) the day after tomorrow, we (will) go (to) market.’ 
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kaagé  tirsn «ss dir} «= daéda serif gisigi 
ka4agé6 tirsn «dirs «=dadda riff Q-j-kis-gi 
week one in (name) voyage 3.0BJ-3-do-IPFV 


‘In one week, Daouda will go on a trip. 


In hypothetical conditional contructions, the verb in the apodosis is typically 


formed with imperfective aspect. This ‘hypothetical’ use of the imperfective is 
illustrated in (145) and (146). 


(145) 


g’ont némma arit danns 

g’oni ndém=ma arti Q-j-téi-ni=3 

camel 2S.POSS=DET mark  3.0BJ-3-have-NEG=CNTG 
wural gointigi 

wure-a=i g3-@-j-n-t-gi 

thief-p=ERG take-3.0BJ-3-LV-P-IPFV 

‘If your camel doesn't have a brand mark, thieves will take (it). 


filet bélke na = @-han-ir-3 saa _—_ dissi=rd 
tomorrow morning also 3.0BjJ-find--cTNG hour six=DAT 
jerd-tr-gi 

get.up- 1-IPFV 

‘Tomorrow morning, if possible [lit. ‘if I find (it)’], I will get up at six 
o'clock: 


Current events or states are also usually expressed with the imperfective form 


of a verb. This use of the imperfective is illustrated below in (147) and (148) 
(but cf. footnote 22). 


(147) 


adsbcb adzirgi 

adsb=L6 ads-r-gi 

snake=DAT  fear-1-IPFV 

‘I fear snakes/I’m afraid of snakes/I have fear toward snakes.’ 


karta wappogi 

kart-a  @-j-bab-t-gi 

card-P = 3.0BJ-3-hit-P-IPFV 

‘They are playing cards.’ [lit. ‘They are hitting cards.’ ] 


Actions which are customarily or habitually performed are expressed with 


verbs in the imperfective aspect. This ‘habitual’ use of the imperfective is illus- 
trated in (149) and (150). 
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(1449) jém naana erifi kucfarcd karanir jenicigi 
jém naana erifi — kuiefi-a=rb @-karan-c Q-jén-r-gi 


day every story child-p=DET 3.0BJ-read-1 3.0BJ-give-1-IPFV 
‘Every day, I read a story (to my) children’ 


(150) ~—kalkal sé6mma saa four jecdicgi 
kalkal sén=ma saa fou=rt jéct-c-gi 
correct 3S8.POSS=DET hour five=DAT  get.up-1-IPFV 
‘Usually, I get up at five o'clock: 


Finally, the imperfective aspect can be used to express the purpose of another 
action (which may or may not be in the imperfective aspect). This purposive 
use of the imperfective is illustrated in (151) and (152). 


(151) méréga  gardic kit durtuigi 
meré=ga @-gacd-c kit d-ttir-t-gi 
3S=ACC —-3.OBJ-await-1 with 1-go-P-IPFV 
‘T waited for him, to go with (him). / ‘I waited with him, for us to go 


together. 
(152)  jéga sémma dallic killahanirgi 
jége=a sébm=ma Q-dall-c killaha-@-n-r-gi 


house=DET 3S.POSS=DET 3.0BJ-pass.by-1 greet-3.0BJ-LV-1-IPFV 
‘I passed by his house (to) greet him? 


5.6.3 Progressive 

Progressive aspect is signaled by the presence of the suffix -7, which is suffixed 
to the base (unmarked) form of the verb. Progressive aspect indicates an event 
which is ongoing at the time of utterance. A verb with progressive aspect is 
always followed by an existential predicate in a periphrastic construction. The 
verb with progressive aspect and the existential predicate share the same sub- 
ject person and number values (the copula does not have object agreement). 
This construction and usage are illustrated in (153) and (154). 


(153)  batata  burffini fit 
batata — but-j-n-i O-ffi(g) 
bat take.off-3-LV-PROG 3-be 


‘The bat (animal) is taking off/jumping into flight.’ 
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(154) ii billid ffédi ffikkt 

i billi=d Q-j-jé-t-i O-ffig-t 
water pond=GEN.sS_ 3.0BJ-3-drink-Pp-PROG 3-be-P 
‘They are drinking water from the pond. 


ee 


The obligatory co-occurrence of the existential predicate with the progressive 
aspect morpheme shows a syntactic assymetry with the patterns of perfective 
and imperfective aspect. Futher research is required to determine if what I have 
called progressive aspect should be considered a truly aspectual distinction. 


5-7 Mood 


In this section I group together the description of several phenomena that are 
typically categorized as ‘mood’, though they are morphologically encoded in 
disparate ways, from zero marking (indicative mood), to distinct stem forms 
(imperative mood), to affixation (optative mood), to cliticization (contingent 
mood). Thus the grouping of structures in this section is based more on seman- 
tics (structures that encode meanings typically categorized as moods) than on 
parallels in morphological or syntactic structure. 


5.71 Indicative 

The indicative is the unmarked mood. If a form is not specifically marked as 
contingent, optative, or imperative, and the clause is not marked as interroga- 
tive, then the verb and clause are in the indicative mood (cf. Chapter 6, and 
§7.1). The three aspects discussed in §5.6, above, all appear in the indicative 
and interrogative moods (but not in the other moods). 


5-7-2 Interrogative 

Interrogative mood is signalled by the presence of wh-words for content ques- 
tions and the yes/no question marker -ra for yes/no questions. A clause is not 
interpreted as interrogative apart from the presence of one of these markers 
(cf. §7.5.1 and §7.5.2). An interrogative clause formed by the use of a question 
word is illustrated in (155). 


(155)  bacdan  salei=na k33 
teapot (name)=GEN.S where 
‘Where (is) Saley’s teapot?’ 
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The use of the yes/no marker -ra is illustrated in (156). 


(156) bulticum  dird if fica 
bultirom ~—di3_—if Q-ffi(g)=ca 
cup in water 3-be=YNQ 
‘Is there water in the cup?’ 


5-7-3 Contingent 

The clitic =5 marks ‘contingent’ mood. This clitic attaches to the verb of a sub- 
ordinate clause upon which the realization of the main clause is either logically 
or temporally contingent. Logical and temporal contingency are illustrated in 
(157) and (158), respectively. 


(157) gYoni ndémma arif dann3 
g’oni ném=ma arit Q-j-téi-ni=3 
camel 2S.POSS=DET mark  3.0BJ-3-have-NEG=CNTG 
wural gointigi 
wure-a=i go-@-j-n-t-gi 


thief-P=ERG take-3.0BJ-3-LV-P-IPFV 
‘If your camel doesn’t have a brand mark, thieves will take (it). 


(158)  kée bi nilds gali fi 
kée bi nili=3 gali_— fii 
circumcision season rainy.season=CNTG good not 
‘Circumcision, when (it is) rainy season, (is) not good’ 


As seen in (158), when a clause marked with =3 is verbless, the contingent clitic 
attaches to whatever word is clause-final (the noun nif in this case). 


5-7-4 Optative 

Optative mood is formed by the affixation of the optative suffix -é/é (depend- 
ing on the [ATR | value of the root vowels) to the base forms of a verb (cf. Lukas 
1953:85), as illustrated by the comparison of indicative and optative forms in 
Table 5.26 (with only the optative morpheme break identified, for simplicity). 
The optative suffix replaces the word-final epenthetic vowel (or simply makes 
it unnecessary). 
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TABLE 5.26 Indicative vs. optative forms 








Indicative Gloss Optative Gloss 

dzén ‘he gave me (s.t.)’ dzén-é ‘may he give me (s.t.)’ 
nfjén ‘he gave you (s.t.)’ nfjén-é ‘may he give you (s.t.)’ 
ffén ‘he gave him (s.t.)’ ffén-¢ ‘may he give him (s.t.)’ 
dzénts ‘he gave us (s.t.)’ dzént-é ‘may he give us (s.t.)’ 
nffénts = ‘he gave you (p) (s.t.)’ nffent-é ‘may he give you (p) (s.t.)’ 
fJén ‘he gave them (s.t.)’ ffén-é ‘may he give them (s.t.)’ 





Unlike the imperative forms (cf. §5.7.5), the subject of an optative can be any 
person (first, second, or third; contra Lukas (1953:85), who states that the opta- 
tive cannot be used with a second person subject), as demonstrated in exam- 
ples (159), (160), and (161). 


(159) 


(160) 


(161) 


bint anasars jejéntiré 

bint andsa=cd —jejé-n-t-r-e 

today joy=DAT converse-LV-P-1-OPT 
‘Today, let’s converse with joy/joyfully: 


diléndme 

dilé-O-n-m-e 
imitate-3.OBJ-LV-2-OPT 
‘May you imitate him,’ 


alla  — gofura nfféné 

alla —_ gofiird-a n-j-jén-e 

God ___ forgiveness-P 2.0 BJ-3-give-OPT 
‘May God give you forgiveness.’ 


As the examples above illustrate, the optative covers usages that might have 
distinct forms in other languages, such as ‘(co)hortative’ addresses and wishes/ 
blessings. 
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5-7-5 Imperative 

Imperatives are formed using the same person agreement and number mark- 
ers as indicative verbs and exhibit the same split between simple verbs and 
light verb constructions. However, imperatives are distinguished from (most) 
other forms by two criterial factors. First, imperatives do not include an overt 
subject agreement marker, as illustrated in (162).?% 


(162) dilédin 
dilé-d-n-O 
imitate.IMV-1.0BJ-LV-2 
‘Imitate me!’ 


Though there is no overt subject agreement marker, there is evidence that there 
is still a ‘covert’ or ‘understood’ subject agreement marker present. Specifically, 
the plural morpheme -t appears when the (covert) subject is plural, but not 
when it is singular (unless triggered by a first or second person plural object). 
The identity of forms whose only difference is the number of a third person 
object (examples (163) and (164)) demonstrates it is not the third person object 
that triggers the presence of the plural marker -¢ in (165). 


(163) — dilén 
dilé-O-n-@ 
imitate.IMV-3.OBJ-LV-2 
‘(You [sg.]) Imitate him,’ 


(164) — dilén 
dilé-O-n-0-@ 
imitate.IMV-3.OBJ-LV-P-2 
‘(You [sg.]) Imitate them.’ 


(165) —dilénté 
dilé-O-n-t-O 
imitate.IMV-3.OBJ-LV-P-2 
‘(You [pl.]) Imitate him/them, 


Second, imperatives use a distinct reflexive morpheme, s-, instead of the indic- 
ative reflexive morpheme -t/t- (often phonetically realized intervocalically 


23 ~~ Cf. the parallel claim of Jakobi & Crass (2004:95) regarding imperatives in Beria: ‘the 
imperative form is characterized by the absence of the subject morpheme’ (/a forme de 
limpératif est caractérisée par labsence du morpheéme sujet). 
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as [d]). In the reflexive imperative forms with s-, the second person object 
agreement prefix n- does not co-occur. This difference is illustrated in the 
indicative reflexive and imperative reflexive, respectively, in (166). 


(166) —diléntin 
dilé-n-t-n 
imitate-2-REFL-LV 
‘You imitated yourself? 


dilésin 

dilé-s-n-@ 
imitate.IMV-REFL-LV-2 
‘Imitate yourself!’ 


However, because the indicative reflexive morpheme is underlyingly identical 
to the first person object morpheme, indicative third person reflexives (which 
lack subject markers and have the object marker @- for third person) share the 
same forms as certain imperative forms, as illustrated in (167), where the same 
phonetic realization could be either a non-reflexive imperative or an indica- 
tive reflexive, respectively, depending on context. 


(167)  dilédin 
dile-t-n-@ 
imitate.IMV-1.0 BJ-LV-2 
‘Imitate me!’ 


dilédin 

dile-@-t-n 
imitate-3-REFL-LV 
‘He imitated himself. 


The full conjugation of the imperative forms of dil¢ ‘imitate’ is given in Table 5.27. 
‘Negated imperatives, or prohibitions, are formed by negating the basic verb 
form (formally identical to the perfective form). This is illustrated in (168). 


(168) baammi 
@-bab-m-ni 
3.OBJ-hit-2-NEG 
‘(You [sg.]) Don’t hit him!’ 


For more on the morphology of prohibitions, see §6.2.1. 
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TABLE 5.27 Imperative transitive Lvcs 
Root: dilé ‘imitate’ Root 10 20 30 Refl tv P EP 
dilédin imitate me! dilé d- n 
= dilésén imitate yourself! — dilé ss on 
4 dilén imitate him! dilé Q- n 
& dilédinté imitate us! dilé  d- n -+t oOo 
® (notgram.) imitate you (p)! 
dilén imitate them! dilé O- n  (-t) 
dilédinté imitate me! dilé  d- n -+t oOo 
_ (not gram.) — imitate you (s)! 
3 dilénté imitate him! dilé O- n -+t oOo 
Ss dilédints imitate us! dilé  d- n -+t oOo 
= dilésintd imitate yourselves! dilé s n -t oOo 
dilénté imitate them! dilé O- n -+t oO 





5.7-6 Hortative 

Besides second person (canonical) imperatives, there are also first per- 
son plural forms which are distinct from the optative forms, and share 
some distinguishing features with imperatives. I have analyzed these as 
hortatives. 

Like imperatives, hortatives lack the overt subject markers that are obliga- 
tory on all other verb forms (including optatives, some of the forms of which 
otherwise share some similarities with the first person plural imperatives). 
However, hortatives are dissimilar to the imperatives in at least two ways. 
First, they lack the distinctive s- reflexive marker of the imperatives; in fact, 
it appears that the hortatives lack a reflexive morpheme entirely. Second, 
rather than the characteristic [n] or [u/o] that ends imperatives, the hor- 
tatives end in [a], except when the object is first person, in which case the 
suffix [e/e] is attached. The meaning/function of these suffixes is curently 
unknown. An example of a hortative paradigm is given below, in Table 5.28, 
for the root dilé ‘imitate’. Interestingly, forms with first and second person sin- 
gular (but not plural) objects were considered ungrammatical by my language 
consultant. 
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TABLE 5.28 Hortatives 





Root: dilé ‘imitate’ Root 10 20 30 Lv Pp ? 





1s (notgram.) “let’s imitate me! 


2s  (notgram.) _ let’s imitate you (s)! 





3s__ dilénta let’s imitate him! dilé @- n +t oa 
ip dilédinté let’s imitate ourslvs.! dilé = d- n -+t 
2p dilénimta let’s imitate you(p)! _dilé n m at A 
3p dilénta let’s imitate them! dilé @- n -+t a 
5.8 Voice 


Morphologically, verbs have only two voices, active and reflexive. There are no 
passive verb forms, but passive-like statements can be made using adjectives 
or ‘impersonal’ actives (cf. §5.8.3). 


5.8.1 Active 
The active voice forms of verbs are the basic forms presented above in §5.3, 
§5.4, and §5.5. The reader is referred to those sections for further details. 


5.8.2 Reflexive 

I include reflexive verbs under the discussion of voice alternations because, 
like passives in other languages, reflexives in Dazaga are valency reducing 
derivations from active verb forms. There are no reflexive pronouns, and 
derived reflexive verbs are the only means of forming reflexive constructions. 
While morphologically intransitive (that is, having only one core argument 
agreement marker), verbs derived by means of the reflexive morpheme t are 
always semantically transitive (as opposed to the patterns observed in Tedaga 
(Ortman 2003)). 

Reflexive verbs are derived by the addition (to the basic, active forms) of 
the reflexive morpheme ¢ (for reflexive imperatives, see §5.7.5). The reflexive 
morpheme will be either a suffix, as in (169), or a prefix of the light verb, as 
in (170), depending on whether the reflexive form of the verb comes from a 
simple transitive verb or from a transitive LVC, respectively. 
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(169) daappi 
d-bab-t 
1-hit-REFL 
‘T hit myself? 


(170) — diléntinté 
dilé-n-t-n-t 
imitate-2-REFL-LV-P 
‘You imitated yourselves.’ 


The person specified by the agreement morpheme of the reflexive form agrees 
with the person (first, second, or third) of the sole referential participant, the 
NP bearing the subject grammatical relation, if present in a clause. This is illus- 
trated in (171), where the third person marker @- agrees with the third person 
subject firf ‘arrow’. 


(171) fiet kbsbnird ekkaa daa kdktin 
fict kosu-@-n-r=0 ékké=a daa k5k-O-t-n 
arrow throw-3.0BJ-LV-1=DET tree=DET on _ fix.to-3-REFL-LV 
‘The arrow which I shot lodged itself in the tree’ 


In (172) and (173), there is no free noun phrase subject constituent, but the sub- 
ject of the reflexive verb is understood to have the same person as the agree- 
ment marker on the verb (namely, first person in these examples). 


(172) taf6 died féfbrdin 
taf6 ss dird_— féf6r-d-t-n 
sand in _ roll-1-REFL-LV 
‘T rolled [lit. ‘rolled myself’] in the sand.’ 


(173)  fleimdin moraja —_lanic 
fiirim-d-t-n mora=ya_ 1a-O-n-c 
tum-1-REFL-LV 3P=ACC  look.at-3.0BJ-LV-1 
‘T turned [lit. ‘turned myself’] (around) and looked at them. 


While reflexive verbs are morphologically intransitive, they remain seman- 
tically transitive, and the presence of the detransitivizing reflexivity marker 
indicates that the person of the agreement marker is the person of both the 
agent and the patient. Since (what is normally) the object agreement mor- 
pheme is used to agree with the NP bearing the subject grammatical relation, 
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reflexive verbs could be characterized as derived S,, verbs (as opposed to the 
underived S, verbs described in §5.5.2). I have therefore labeled the agreement 
affixes as subject agreement markers in the following tables. 

As in active verbs, plurality in reflexive verbs is indicated by a separate plu- 
ral morpheme, distinct from the person agreement morphemes. The paradigm 
of a simple reflexive verb is presented in Table 5.29. 








TABLE 5.29 (Perfective) simple reflexive verbs 
taé ‘hit’ 18 2S 3S Root’ Refl p EP 

1s daapd [hit myself d bab t ) 
2s  ntadpd you hit yourself n bab t ) 
3s ___ taaptd he hit himself @ bab t ) 
1p daaptédb we hit ourselves d bab t t ) 
2p  ntaaptédd —-you (p) hit yourselves n bab t t ) 
3p _— taaptidd they hit themselves @ bab t t 6) 





As the plural and reflexivity markers are underlyingly phonologically identi- 
cal morphemes, it is not actually possible to determine their order relative to 
each other in the plural reflexive forms. In the table above, I have placed the 
reflexive morpheme before the plural morpheme assuming that derivational 
morphemes will occur inside of inflectional morphemes. 

The paradigm of a reflexive Lvc is presented in Table 5.30. 








TABLE 5.30 (Perfective) reflexive Lvcs 
dilédi ‘imiter’ Root 18 2S 3S Refltv P_ EP 

1s diléddin _L imitated myself dilé d t on 

2s diléntin you imitated yourself dilé n t on 

3s. dilédin he imitated himself dilé ® t on 

1p diléddints we imitated ourselves dilé d t n t 

2p  dilénténts you (p) imitated yourselves dilé n t on t 

3p diledints _ they imitated themselves dilé ®t nt 
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As Table 5.30 shows, the reflexive morpheme in reflexive LVCs occurs in a dif- 
ferent position within the verb than it does in simple reflexive verbs. Rather 
than appearing after the root and plural marker, as in simple reflexive verbs, 
the reflexive marker in reflexive Lvcs occurs before the Lv and plural marker. 
The reason for this difference is unknown.?* 

There are three transitive and ditransitive verbs (in my database) that have 
traditionally (e.g. Lukas 1953; cf. §5.1) been classified as Class 1 (that is, they 
use ‘object’ markers as ‘subject’ markers, like Sp verbs; cf. §5.2.3). These verbs 
can take free pronoun objects, as illustrated in (174) and (175), but cannot form 
reflexives, as demonstrated in (176) and (177). 


(174)  nntaga daassbé 
nta=ga  d-baz-tu 
2S=ACC_ 1-hear-P 
‘We heard you (s).’ 


(175)  tintaga naazd 
tinta=ga n-bazu 
1P=ACC 2-hear 
‘You heard us’ 


(176) *tintaga  daassd 
tinta=ga_ d-baz-to 
1P=ACC__ 1-hear-P 
(‘We heard ourselves.) 


(177) *“ntaga naazd 
nta=ga n-bazo 
2S=acc 2-hear 
(‘You heard yourself’) 


Examples (178) and (179) demonstrate that without accusative case marking on 
the free pronouns, these clauses must be interpreted as active clauses lacking 
an object constituent, and cannot be interpreted as reflexives. 


(178) tinta daassd 
tinta d-baz-to 
1P 1-hear-P 
‘We heard?’ 
(*‘We heard ourselves.’) 


24 Cf. footnote 16. 
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(179) nta naazd 
nta n-bazo 
28 2-hear 
‘YYou(s)heard__? 
(*You heard yourself’) 


This inability to form reflexives is perhaps not surprising, since, historically, all 
Sp verbs (that is those which use object agreement morphemes to agree with 
their subjects) were likely intransitive (cf. Ortman 2003), and there would not 
have been a way to form reflexives from S, verbs. 


5.8.3 Passive 

Dazaga does not have passive verb forms. That is, there is no passive verb mor- 
pheme which correlates with an obligatory demotion of the agent(-like) con- 
stituent to a non-core grammatical relation. To translate passive clauses from 
other languages, Dazaga speakers must either change the clause to active voice 
or use an adjective derived from a verb. 

The use of an active clause to express a passive clause from another lan- 
guage is illustrated below, where the French passive clause Le pére a été imité 
par son fils (‘The father was imitated by his son’) was the form presented to a 
native speaker of Dazaga, and the active Dazaga clause in (180) was the resul- 
tant elicited form. 


(180) mf abbaga diléi 
mi abba=ga dilé-O-j 
son father=acc  imitate-3.0BJ-3 
‘(The) son imitated (his) father. 


Another related way to express passives in Dazaga is by the use of ‘impersonal 
actives’”5 In this type of construction, the verb is active with an object but with 
a third person plural ‘impersonal’ subject. This is illustrated in (181). 


(181) abba  nirdga yorsé ss dird_—s fit 
abba _ nir=b=ga yorsé dir}. = @-j-jid-t 
father 1S.POSS=DET=ACC war in 3.0bj-3-kill-p 


‘My father was killed in war’ [lit. ‘They killed my father in war’ ] 


25 Keenan & Dryer (2007:329) write, ‘Perhaps the most common means [for expressing func- 
tional equivalents of basic passives] is to use an active sentence with an ‘impersonal’ third 
person plural subject’. 
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The other method of expressing passive clauses from other languages is to use 
adjectives (what might be called ‘adjectival passives’) derived from verb roots 
by means of the derivational suffix -ré (cf. §4.1.2.2). This strategy is illustrated 
in (182), where the language consultant was presented with the passive French 
clause La terre a été mouillée par la pluie (‘The ground was made wet by the 
rain’). 


(182) bisé=ma ii=cd luftid-ré 
ground=DET water=DAT moisten-ADJZ 
‘The ground (is/was) wet by the rain. 


In this case, the patient is expressed as the subject of a non-verbal clause, and 
the agent is expressed with an instrumental oblique in the dative case. The 
expression of the agent is not obligatory, as illustrated in (183), where no agent 
is specified. 


(183)  targazu wactreé 
targazi=u wart-cé 
branch=DET — burn-ADJz 
‘The branch (is/was) burned. 


5.9 Suppletive Verb Roots 


There are several verbs whose roots themselves specify the number of their 
objects (cf. Lukas 1953:61). Thus, some verbs select only singular objects and 
others select only plural objects, a phenomenon that KGnig (2008:45) refers to 
as ‘verbal plurality’. However, this term could be easily confused with plurac- 
tional verbs and event plurality. This phenomenon is probably better identified 
as ‘verb root suppletion’ a term also used by Jakobi & Crass (2004) and Jakobi 
(2011:87, 93) in the description of Beria (Zaghawa).”° There are nineteen such 
suppletive verb roots in my database, all of which are transitives (fifteen are 
simple transitives, and the remaining four are transitive Lvcs). These supple- 
tive verb roots are presented in Table 5.31. 


26  Jakobi & Crass (2004:84—87) report suppletive verb roots differing in number of subject, 
number of object, and aspect. In Dazaga, I have only encountered suppletion related to 
number of object. 
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TABLE 5.31 Suppletive verb roots (exhaustive list) 

Root meaning Sg. object Pl. object 
‘pour, dump, drop’ galti bééti 
‘expel, drive away’ fédi biktt 
‘cause’ tono mugu 
‘bring’ kocti tégorti 
‘remove’ tici fect / teheri 
‘place’ tinad tucuri 
‘put’ tinni tuu 

‘let go, set free’ tisdé tuftiri 
‘retrieve, collect’ td6 woor 





These verbs all have to do with causing or allowing an event, usually having 
to do with the object(s) going into motion. While some of the pairs of singu- 
lar/plural stems could conceivably be phonologically related (e.g. [kérti] and 
[tégécti]), most are clearly not, and there is no pattern of derivation by which 
the stem of one number is derived from the stem of the other number. 

K6nig (2009:31) suggests that these suppletive verbs roots in Dazaga (as in 
Mandara and !Xun) follow an ergative pattern, where the number of either the 
object (when used transitively) or of the single argument (when used intransi- 
tively) will determine which root is used, but never the number of the transi- 
tive subject. I have not found this to be the case, as none of these verbs can be 
used intransitively, and so the suppletive root variation is solely determined by 
the number of the transitive object. 


CHAPTER 6 


Structure of the Simple Clause 


In this chapter, I describe the structure of simple clauses. By ‘simple clauses’ 
I mean clauses that are monoclausal and include only one verb. For this reason 
causatives and serial verb constructions are treated elsewhere, in Chapter 8. 
I also only include here clauses in the indicative mood that do not include 
special information structuring phenomena. I include here verbs of varying 
valency, but reserve the description of sentence types, clause combinations, 
and complex predicates for subsequent chapters (namely, Chapter 7 on sen- 
tence types and Chapter 8 on clause combinations and complex predicates). 

I begin with a description and analysis of postpositions, adverbs, and case 
markers, then move to a description of verbal clauses (namely, intransitive, 
monotransitive, and ditransitive), followed by a description of non-verbal 
clauses (including clauses with an existential predicate). 
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6.1.1 -Postpositions 
As expected for a language with sov basic word order, Dazaga has postpositions 
rather than prepositions (cf. e.g. the statistics presented by Hagége 20107111). 
Contrary to the general pattern in African languages, and in Nilo-Saharan 
languages specifically (Creissels et al. 2008:24), Dazaga has a fair number of 
monomorphemic words that function (mostly or exclusively) as postpositions. 
Adpositions are rarely ‘distinguished from other morpheme types or from lex- 
emes by specific structural features’ (Hagége 2010:n0), and this difficulty in 
distinction is increased because many adpositions in African languages are 
historically derived from nouns or verbs (Creissels et al. 2008:124). In this sec- 
tion, I classify morphemes as postpositions if 1) they require a preceding NP 
(as opposed to adverbs; cf. §6.1.2), 2) they are phonologically free from their 
preceding NPs (as opposed to the case marker enclitics; cf. §6.2), and 3) their 
semantic content is roughly in line with the type of meanings typically asso- 
ciated with adpositions (especially spatial and temporal senses; cf. Hagége 
2010:257-329). 

Konig (2008:38) states, ‘Whether the Saharan languages have a case system 
or not is not uncontroversial’ (cf. Hutchison 1981; Cyffer 1983; Jakobi & Crass 
2004; Jakobi 2006). She claims that ‘core and peripheral participants’ (referring 
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to terms and obliques) are marked by postpositions, and that such postposi- 
tional marking is obligatory for peripheral participants, but optional for core 
participants (K6nig 2008:38). She concludes that these data allow two possible 
interpretations. First, perhaps Saharan languages are not case languages at 
all,! since their apparent ‘case’ is expressed by postpositions and is sometimes 
optional. Or, perhaps they do have case, and this case is expressed by postpo- 
sitions, an analysis which would be ‘a rather unusual accusative case system, 
according to Kénig (2008:39). 

The difficulty expressed by KGnig in analyzing the case system of Dazaga 
(and the Saharan languages more generally) lies primarily in a failure to dis- 
tinguish between the (phonologically and morphologically free) postpositions 
(cf. §6.1.1) and the enclitic case markers that mark ergative, accusative, geni- 
tive, and dative case in Dazaga (an error also made by Lukas (1953)).* Further 
complications in the analysis arise because patterns of case marking in Dazaga 
are affected by information structure and animacy as well as by grammati- 
cal relations and other syntactic matters, as Konig (2008) rightly recognizes.3 
These complicating matters are further discussed below in §6.2. 

Several pieces of evidence support distinguishing case markers from post- 
positions. First, [ATR] vowel harmony is a crucial phonological distinction 
between postpositions and enclitic case markers. Since the domain of [ATR] 
vowel harmony is the phonological word, the vowels of postpositions (unlike 
the vowels of case enclitics) do not harmonize with the [ATR] value of the 


1 K6nig (2008:32) defines a ‘case language’ as ‘a language with grammaticalized case that is 
present if case is obligatorily expressed to distinguish at least S, A, and O by the following 
means: affix, tone, root reduction, accent shift, and/or adpositions’. 

2 Blake (2001:9-12) provides a helpful summary of some of the difficulties in distinguishing 
case markers from adpositions, and notes that phonological boundness is usually a corollary 
of case markers (as in Dazaga), but not of adpositions. Cf. Kittila, Vasti, & Ylikoski (2011:3): 
‘[Case and adpositions both] express similar functions, e.g. coding semantic roles. However, 
the two concepts are not identical and there are certain formal differences between them. 
In principle, case markers are affixes and as such attach tightly to their hosts and may, for 
example, cause morphophonological changes in them. Adpositions, in turn, are seen rather 
as independent constituents... Interestingly, Dryer (2007b:82-83) claims that the Kanuri 
morpheme =ga, which marks the ‘object’ NP, is best analyzed as a ‘postpositional clitic’. 

3 These complications also exist for Kanuri (Hutchison 1986:192, 199), in the description of 
which Cyffer (1983:201) is reluctant to use the term ‘case’, because it does not strictly mark 
‘inflection or, specifically, declension’. To use the term in Kanuri, he says it would have to 
‘include word order, postpositions, semantic criteria’ etc. (1983:201). Cf. Kittila, Vasti, & 
Ylikoski (201:17-22) for a useful summary of some of the relationships between case and 
animacy. See also the study by Yamamoto (1999:45-67) on the relationship between animacy 
and case marking, word order, subject selection, and topicality. 
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vowels of the preceding word as illustrated in (184), where the [-ATR] postpo- 
sition bara ‘after’ remains [—-ATR] even after the [+ATR] word nféfiriru ‘celebra- 
tion (dat.)’. On the other hand, the dative case enclitic =ré becomes [+ATR] =ru 
when it attaches to the [+aTR] root ‘celebration’. 


(184) = nificirt bara digisa digirim _ tigis33 tani 
nifici=ru bara digisa  digirhm @-tigisé-3 tani 
celebration=DAT after days twenty 3-happen-CTNG 1s 
dérigi 
d-tér-gi 
1-g0-IPFV 


‘When twenty days after the celebration have passed, I will go.’ 


A second important piece of evidence for the existence of a class of postposi- 
tions distinct from case markers is that some postpositions require the noun 
phrases which they follow to be marked with a particular case marker, such as 
the dative case, as in example (185), or the accusative case, as in example (186). 


(185) jom  térd bara = ginna-—s dugtli_— agir 
jém — té=cd bara = ginna~—s duigtli_— agir 
day  that=par after all lion donkey 
kdld5kdlsjmnt 


k615k615-Q-j-n-nt 
provoke-3.OBJ-3-LV-NEG 
‘After that day, the lion no longer provoked the donkey. 


(186) méré=ga osu @O-jén-O 
3S=ACC_ after 3.0BJ-give-2 
‘Follow him, 


As many postpositions do not specify the case of the noun phrase they gov- 
ern, I do not consider this a necessary criterion for considering a word to be a 
postposition, but it does support the category of postposition, particularly as 
distinct from the case markers. 

Thirdly, case markers behave differently in relative clauses than postposi- 
tions do (cf. §8.3.2). When the object of a postposition is gapped, the postposi- 
tion must be left stranded, rather than deleted. In the correct sentence, (187), 
kéls ‘field’ is gapped, but dda ‘on’ is left. When ddd ‘on’ is also deleted, the result 
is ungrammatical (188). 
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(87) kédls _ daa jége nird tamird 
kél5 daa = jégé nir=d @-tdm-r=6 
field on house 1S.POSS=DET 3.0BJ-build-1=DET 
jobic 
@-jsb-r 
3.0BJ-buy-1 


‘T bought the land on (which) I built my house.’ 


(88) * kéls _  __ jégé nird tamird 
kél5 jégé nir=d Q-tsm-r=b 
field house 1S.POSS=DET 3.0BJ-build-1=DET 
jobic 
Q-j5b-r 
3.0BJ-buy-1 


(‘I bought the land on (which) I built my house.’) 


On the other hand, when the noun phrase to which a case marker is cliticized 
is gapped, the case marker must also be deleted. Thus, in the grammatical sen- 
tence (189), the entire instrumental oblique d3and=ro ‘with knife’ is gapped. 
When the dative case enclitic (here showing instrumentality) is left stranded, 
the sentence is ungrammatical (190). 


(189) dgzand __  dekaa jidird kr 
dzana drk35=a Q-jid-r=u Q-ki-c 
knife goat=DET 3.0BJ-kill-l=DET 3.0BJ-break-1 


‘T broke the knife (with which) I killed the goat. 


(igo) * dzand cd dckaa jidirt kir 
dzand =r drkd=a Q-jid-r=u @Q-ki-r 
knife =DAT goat=DET 3.0BJ-kill-l=DET 3.0ByJ-break-1 


(‘I broke the knife (with which) I killed the goat’) 


Oblique postpositional phrases (which are sometimes hard to distinguish from 
adjuncts) tend to precede the object (as do other obliques), as in (191) and (192), 
where the object and oblique constituents are bracketed and identified as such. 


(191) = [ébé sé6mma dirs|og,  [tind]on, dé 
ébe sén=ma dirs [tini-a Q-j-téi 
handbag 3S.POSS=DET in object-P 3.0 BJ-3-have 


‘She has (her) things in her handbag’ 
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(ig2) [karaga dird]op, [fila ébéralony hanic 
kardga — did filia  ebéri=a hak-@-n-r 
bush in ege-P _— turtledove=GEN.P __find-3.OBJ-Lv-1 


‘In the bush, I found eggs of a turtledove’ 


While locative oblique postpositional phrases frequently follow the subject (if 
explicit), as in (193) and (194), temporal adjunct postpositional phrases more 
commonly precede the subject, as in (185) and (195). 


(193) [ari Ailsuzny [dab  daadjog, dobbu danni 
acif ai das = daa dobbu Q-j-téi-ni 
woman _ this head on thick.braid 3.0BJ-3-have-NEG 


‘This woman doesn't have a thick braid on (her) head. 


(194) [naram]syzy [ii dirs|on, — fforvont 
yarcam ii dics j-toroo-ni 
crocodile water in 3-leave-NEG 


‘Crocodiles don’t leave the water.’ 


(195) [kdéagé tirsn dirS|arcp [datida].yp,  erifi gisigi 
kaagé6 iran ~— did dauda erifi Q-j-kis-gi 
week one in (name) voyage 3.0BJ-3-do-IPFV 


‘In one week, Daouda will go ona trip.’ 


However, when a locative postpositional phrase is used in existential clauses 
(as opposed to non-existential clauses), it usually occurs first in the clause, 
before the subject and existential predicate, as illustrated in (196). 


(196) [dzérdil A diGloa: i efit 
dzérdil ai did if O-ffi(g) 
bucket this in water 3-be 


7 eee 


‘There’s water in this bucket. 


Examples (197) and (198) illustrate two more postpositions, while Table 6.1 
presents a sample of Dazaga postpositions. 


(i977) macd ffiu ki godt 
mara fad ki @Q-go-t 
3P two between _ 3-fight-p 


‘The two of them fought between themselves. [lit. ‘Between them two, 
they fought. | 
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TABLE 6.1. Sample listing of postpositions 











Postposition Gloss(es) Postposition Gloss(es) 
bara ‘after’ kii ‘with’ 
cire ‘alongside’ kinct ‘without’ 
daa ‘on’ ki ‘between’ 
dird ‘in’ kdl5g3 ‘next to, beside’ 
fi ‘under’ laé ‘toward’ 
kége ‘like’ yulli ‘above, over’ 
(198)  jégaa kaségé kdl3g3 fit 
jége=a kaségé kdl3g3 0-fi(g) 
house=DET market next.to 3-be 


‘The house is next to the market’ 


6.1.2 Adverbs 
I use the term ‘adverb’ here to refer to ‘modifiers of constituents other than 
nouns’ (Schachter & Shopen 2007:20), including words that modify single 
words and words that modify whole sentences. I do not deal here in any depth 
with adverbial clauses (see §8.2.4), though I will comment briefly below on 
adverbs formed with the dative case enclitic =rd, and adverbial phrases formed 
using the homophonous subordinator =ré.+ 

Dazaga has fewer than fifty underived adverbs (in my database), all of which 
are monomorphemic. These include adverbs of manner (199), time (200), place 
(201), degree (202), and sentence modifiers (203). Of underived adverbs, those 
of time are the most numerous in my data, as illustrated below. Most other 
types of underived adverbs are few in number. 


4 I think it is quite likely that the subordinator =ré is a grammaticalization of the dative case 
enclitic =rd, similar to that described for Kanuri and Ik by Heine (1990). In this case, the dis- 
tinction between ‘dative’ and ‘subordinator is not really a distinction in morphemes (at least 
historically), but a distinction in usages of the same morpheme. 
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(199)  [méddira] ‘voluntarily, purposely’ 
[bire] ‘by foot’ 
[deri] ‘without cause’ 
[ducudurt | ‘successively’ 
[gum ] ‘silently’ 
[Sgoni] ‘again’ 
(200) [ére] ‘currently’ 
[nnd | ‘now’ 
[ktm | ‘all the time, all day’ 
[nacdé | ‘in past days’ 
[dnk3] ‘previously’ 
[noski] ‘yesterday’ 
[nds | ‘recently’ 
[andd] ‘for a while’ 
[awoce | ‘day after tomorrow’ 
[berké] ‘next year’ 
[féemefi] ‘early’ 
[ dajiré] ‘very early’ 
[dérégé] ‘later, lastly’ 
[diman ] ‘always, every day’ 
[dzukir] ‘never, not at all’ 
[kddli] ‘never’ 
(201) [dttu] ‘there’ 
[kénndna] ‘everywhere’ 
(202) [addf] ‘a little’ 
[bird] ‘very’ 
[bés] ‘only’ 
(203)  [balik] ‘maybe’ 





Some adverbs, for example bdra ‘very’, can modify adjectives (204), verbs (205), 
and verb phrases (206). 
(204) jini al bird ~—s karanné 

jint al bérd — karan-ré 

meat this very  fat-aDjz 

‘This meat (is) very fatty.’ 
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(205) amma cuu ara bécd ~——berrkéintt 
amma cau = ara bérd ~~ berrké-j-n-t 
people two these much _ dispute-3-Lv-P 


‘These two men disputed a lot.’ 


(206) ai bérs = hams dk 


al bécS6 =ham sO j-téi 


wr rb- 
onion 


man this much worry  3.0BJ-3-have 
‘This man worries a lot. [lit. ‘This man has worry a lot.’] 


Beyond the small number of underived adverbs, adverbs (especially of man- 
ner) are productively formed by attaching the dative case enclitic =rd to an 
adjective (Jourdan 1935:30; Lukas 1953:170; LeCoeur & LeCoeur 1956:50), as 
illustrated in (207), to a postpositional phrase (208), and, in a few cases, to a 


noun (209). 

(207) /eski=cu/ ‘new=DAT’ / ‘newly’ 
/galt=co/ ‘good=DAT’ / ‘well’ 
/k3cé=c0/ ‘short=DaT’ / ‘quickly’ 


/kalkal=lo/ ‘equal=DatT’ / ‘equally’ 
/wodé=c0/ ‘bad=parT’ / ‘badly’ 


(208) aff kinfficd gor dicttini 
afi kinffi=cd gord d-tir-t-ni 
provision without=paT able.to 1-leave-P-NEG 


‘We can’t leave without provisions. 


(209) /ffi=cu/ ‘mouth=parT’ / ‘orally’ (?) 
/kifi=cu/ ‘speed=DaT’ / ‘quickly’ 


I do not consider =ré in these cases to be a distinct derivational suffix, but 
rather to be a use of the dative case enclitic =rd. I have analyzed a homoph- 
onous enclitic =rd, as a subordinator, rather than as the dative case enclitic, 
since it attaches to whole clauses to make them subordinate adverbial clauses 
(cf. §8.2.4), as illustrated in (210) and (211). 


(210)  jégaa durturt mara  .agidzb6 ikki 
jéga=a d-tur-th=ct mara agizbé O-ffig-t 
house=DET __1-leave-P=SUB_—3P three 3-be-P 


‘(When) we went (to their) houses, they were three [i.e. ‘there were 
three of them’]. 
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(211) geidam baranticrd agi féruu 
geidam bara-O-n-t-r=c6 agé féru=u 
(name) search-3.OBJ-LV-P-1=SUB then  river=DET 
fice gicdé 
fire t-gir-t 


on.the.edge.of _1-arrive-p 
‘(When) we found Geidam, then we arrived at the edge or the river’ 


6.2 Case Markers 


In Dazaga, the four case markers are =i for ergative case, =ga for accusative 
case, =d, =d, =a for genitive case, and =rd for dative case. These case markers 
(especially the ergative, and, to a lesser degree, the accusative) in Dazaga, and 
parallel enclitics in other Saharan languages, have been variously analyzed. In 
the analysis which I propose, Dazaga exhibits a tripartite system of case mark- 
ing for transitive subjects, intransitive subjects, and primary objects of transi- 
tive verbs. Each of the four case markers will be dealt with in more depth in 
the following sections. 

A word of explanation is warranted at this point. I use the term ‘ergative’ 
in this section to describe structures that do not fit a prototypical ‘ergative/ 
absolutive’ pattern. In fact, I do not analyze the marking of clause constituents 
in Dazaga as ergative/absolutive at all, but as exhibiting a tripartite case mark- 
ing system, in which the enclitic =i is ‘ergative’ in the sense that it can occur 
on the subjects of transitive verbs but never intransitive verbs. Similarly the 
accusative case enclitic =ga is ‘accusative’ in the sense that it is distinct from 
the case marking of the subjects of both transitive and intransitive verbs. Thus 
=i exhibits an ‘ergative’ pattern of distribution relative to the markings of the 
single arguments of verbs and relative to objects, and =ga exhibits an accusa- 
tive pattern of distribution relative to the markings of subjects. These consid- 
erations should be borne in mind as the reader proceeds through the following 
description and discussion. 


6.2.1 Ergative Case Enclitic =i 

The ergative case enclitic =i only occurs (unambiguously) on the subject NP 
constituent in a transitive clause, but is not obligatory for subjects of transi- 
tive clauses. The form [i] occurs on [+ATR] stems and [i] on [-aATR] stems. I 
analyze =i as an optional ergative case marker (cf. McGregor 2009:493-497), 
in full accord with the analysis proposed by Wolfe & Adam (2015) for Beria 
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=gu. It is optional in the sense that it does not obligatorily occur on all ergative 
constituents, but rather occurs only as conditioned by a number of factors, as 
described below. As mentioned above, this yields a tripartite system of case 
marking for transitive subjects, intransitive subjects, and primary objects of 
transitive verbs.° Thus, ergative constituents are (optionally) marked =i, single 
arguments of intransitive verbs are invariably marked =@, and accusative con- 
stituents are (optionally, except in the case of free pronouns) marked =ga. 

Previous literature on Dazaga (Jourdan 1935; LeCoeur & LeCoeur 1956) 
has largely ignored the ergative case enclitic, though Lukas (1953:164) does 
deal with it briefly, calling it ‘a postposition for denotating the subject’ (eine 
Postposition zur Bezeichnung des Subjekts). 

My tripartite analysis of subject and primary object marking suggests that 
seemingly intransitive instances of the verb téfart ‘to speak, say’, when they 
take ergative-marked subjects, are actually transitive, with the third person 
object prefix Q-. This interpretation is illustrated in (212), where the verb is 
marked as agreeing with a third person object (evidently the implicit speech 


content). 

(212)  ardrd té kégé — térk dt faronare 
aré=06 té kégé —_ térkd=i Q-j-fac=ya-ré 
goat=DAT that like jackal=ERG 3.0BJ-3-say=?=ADJZ 
agi térkrd arbi farigire ees 
agi térkd=cd aré=i Q-j-fac-gi-cé ee 
then jackal=pAT goat=ERG 3.OBJ-3-Say-IPFV-ADJZ 
‘When the jackal had spoken like that to the goat, the goat said to the 
jackal: “.”” 


Lukas (1953:165) gives the following example (word glosses and English transla- 
tion added), in which =yi (that is, =7) marks a NP constituent that functions as 
the subject of both an intransitive verb and a transitive verb, which would sug- 
gest that =i might be a nominative marker, and not an ergative marker. 


(213) anyima yi erci wudén ga giyi 
the.man NOM 3.rise_ gazelle Acc  3.take 
‘Der Mann erhob sich und nahm die Gazelle’ 
‘The man rose and took the gazelle. 


5 This same tripartite system, with almost identical morphemes, is claimed for Kanuri by 
Bondarev et al. (2011). 
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However, this seemingly problematic occurrence of =i can be accounted for in 
two ways. First, it is possible that this is a mistranscription, especially since the 
verb jértt ‘rise, get up’ in Lukas’ transcription is missing the initial [j]. Thus, the 
sentence could be retranscribed as in (214), in which there is no occurrence of 
the ergative case enclitic. 


(214)  apiima jectii widénga gai 
anif=ma ject-| widén=ga g3-O-j 


man=DET  rise-3 gazelle=acc __take-3.0BJ-3 
‘The man rose and took the gazelle. 


Alternately, if the presence of the ergative case enclitic is assumed, as in (215), 
this may simply be a case of ‘ergative hopping’ (cf. Haviland 1979:154—-155; 
McGregor 1988:46; etc.). ‘Ergative hopping’ refers to ergative case marking of 
a noun phrase which functions simultaneously as the subject of an intran- 
sitive verb and the subject of a transitive verb (e.g. when verb phrases are 
coordinated). 


(215) apiimai jecfft widénga got 
anif=ma=i jectj widén=ga g3-O-j 


man=DET=ERG-__rise-3_— gazelle=acc __take-3.0BJ-3 
‘The man rose and took the gazelle’ 


Notably, such ergative hopping or ‘anticipatory’ ergative marking (McGregor 
2011:168) has already been identified in Beria (Wolfe & Adam 2015), and I take 
example (215) to be an occurrence of the same phenomenon in Dazaga. 

Rather than simply marking the grammatical relation ‘transitive subject’, 
the distribution of the ergative case enclitic is conditioned by a number of fac- 
tors, not all of which can be fully explored in the present study. Below I list and 
illustrate the environments (sometimes overlapping) that most commonly 
correlate with, and probably trigger, the use of the ergative case enclitic. Many 
of these environments are mentioned in previous studies of the parallel enclit- 
ics in Kanuri (=/e) and Beria (=gu), and, in such cases, I give the references 
to the studies that mention the environments. Significantly, these factors are 
cross-linguistically common in conditioning the distribution of optional erga- 
tive markers (cf. McGregor 1992, 2009). 

First, =i marks highly agentive subjects of transitive verbs (Bondarev et al. 
20u1; Hutchison 1986; Wolfe & Adam 2015). This is illustrated in (216) and (217). 
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(216) gon némma arii dann3 
goni ném=ma arit Q-j-téi-ni=3 
camel 2S8.POSS=DET mark 3.OBJ-3-have-NEG=CNTG 
wural gointigi 
wure-a=1 g3-@-j-n-t-gi 


thief-P=ERG  take-3.0BJ-3-LV-P-IPFV 
‘If your camel doesn't have a brand mark, thieves will take (it). 


(217)  éskic tial érictl dsin  dird— ffubu 
éskir tira=i éri=rtl dsin dirs = -j-jb 
soldier INDF=ERG spear=DAT side in 3.OBJ-3-pierce 
‘(The day they killed the prophet Jesus, ) a soldier pierced his side with 
a spear. 


The ergative case marking on highly agentive subjects of transitive verbs con- 
trasts with the absence of the ergative case marking on subjects with low agen- 
tivity. The absence of the ergative case marking on subjects of low agentivity is 
illustrated in (218) to (220), where neither @é di ‘this man’, nor kéwda ‘the mat, 
nor dad ‘(my) head’ receive ergative case marking. 


(218) ad ai inf woya bubui 
ad ai inf Q-j-bé=na bubu-@-j 
man this thing 3.0BJ-3-bite=REL vomit-3.0BJ-3 
‘This man vomited what he ate. 

(219)  kéwaa burgou déi 
kéwé=a burgou Q-j-téi 
mat=DET dust 3.0BJ-3-have 


‘There is dust on the mat. [lit. ‘The mat has dust.’] 


(220) dab — dzizéntégi 
daé —d_-j-zenté-gi 
head 1.0 BJ-3-hurt-IPFV 
‘My head is hurting me’ [free: ‘I’ve a headache. | 


Second, the occurrence of =i often correlates with an unlikely, or low-animacy, 
agent (Bondarev et al. 2011; Hutchison 1986; Cyffer 1983), as illustrated in (221) 
and (222). Often this includes agents that are lower in animacy than the object, 
as shown in (223) and (224). 
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(221) ad ai dilimi kaa sina gird 
ad ai dilim=i kéé-a sin-a @-j-k5c 
man this leprosy=ERG hand-p 38.POSS-P 3.0BJ-3-cut 
‘This man, leprosy cut his hands. 

(222) ddmdrd dzané swoni 
dim5r=b O-dzanb-@ dwon=i 
palm.stamen=DET 3.0BJ-close.IMV-2 wind=ERG 
gaint 
g-@-j-n-gi 
take-3.OBJ-3-LV-IPFV 
‘Close the palm stamen; the wind will take (it). 

(223) = ktctktrctii digi daa wok 
ktrtktet=i digi daa Q-j-bé 
insect.type=ERG foot on 3.OBJ-3-bite 
‘The insect stung him on the foot? 

(224) agiri éckéllicd dzad 


agir=i erkélli=ré ——d-j-bab 
donkey=ERG ~~ kick=DaT _1.0B]-3-hit 
‘The donkey struck me with a kick.’ 


In cases where the subject of a transitive verb is human, and thus a likely agent, 
but is not highly agentive, the ergative case marker is absent, barring other fac- 
tors. This is illustrated in (218), above, and in (225). 


(225) dou  sdémma anit danni 
dou  sén=ma anit Q-j-téi-ni 
girl 38.POSS=DET husband  3.0BJ-3-have-NEG 


‘His girl doesn’t have a husband. 


These first two uses of the ergative case enclitic could be lumped together as 
‘marked agentivity’, that is, high agentivity or unexpected agentivity. 

Third, =7 is very frequently used to mark the subject Np of a speech verb 
followed by a direct or indirect quote (Hutchison 1986; Wolfe & Adam 2015). 
Hutchison (1986:201) reports that this quotative use of the parallel Kanuri 
enclitic =e is in fact now the only usage of that enclitic in most dialects of 
Kanuri (namely, Bilma, Dagera, Fashi, Kuburi, Manga, Sugurti, and Tumari). 
The quotative use of =7 is illustrated in (226), (227), and (228). 
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(226) 


(227) 


(228) 


harwanoi moracd facigire eed 
harwan=6=i mora=r6 sO -j-fe-gi-re red 
monster=DET=ERG  3P=DAT 3.OBJ-3-Say-IPFV-ADJZ 


‘The monster said to them, “...’ 


agi kv oi térd asaibai 
agé kot té=cb asatba=i 
then place  that=paT __ prophet’s.entourage=ERG 


«“ ” 


fattigire 
Q-j-fac-t-gi-re ae 

3.0bj-3-Say-P -IPFV-ADJZ 

‘Then, at that place, the prophet’s disciples said, “... 


allai kizén kistm-mi ji 
alla=i kizén Q-kis-m-ni ji 
God=ERG_ adultery 3.0BJ-do-2-NEG  3.say 

‘God told you not to commit adultery. / ‘God said you shouldn't 


commit adultery. 


When a verb of speech is used without a following (direct or indirect) quote, 
the ergative case marking is absent, as illustrated in (229). 


(229) 


abba nird mé dzéfanni 

abba nir=6 mé d-j-far-ni 

father 1S8.POSS=DET falsehood _ 1.0BJ-3-speak-NEG 
‘My father doesn’t speak falsehood to me.’ 


Fourth, =i is used to mark subject noun phrases (Jakobi 2006; Wolfe & Adam 
2015) when they are optionally moved to an immediately preverbal position. 
Section 7.7 deals with this usage in more detail. An example of this use of the 
ergative case enclitic is illustrated in (230), where ‘sparrowhaw\k’ is italicized in 


the free translation to indicate focus. 


(230) 


kogwaja némma elifi gai 
kogWajé-a ném=ma elfi=i g3-O-j 


chicken-P 28.POSS=DET — sparrowhawk=ERG __take-3.0BJ-3 
‘A sparrowhawk took your chickens. 
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A fifth possible factor is activation status, and possibly other discourse-related 
issues. Bondarev et al. (201) and Wolfe & Adam (2015) investigate this factor 
in some depth for Kanuri (cf. also Hutchison 1986) and Beria, respectively. 
Discourse factors are outside the scope of the current study, and, due to limited 
space and data, I cannot demonstrate here whether and to what extent various 
discourse phenomena affect the distribution and function of the ergative case 
enclitic =. 

The use of the term ‘ergative’ to describe the enclitic =i is not uncontro- 
versial. Aside from Saharan verb systems, the distribution and function of the 
ergative case enclitic and its equivalents in other Saharan languages is perhaps 
the most widely discussed issue in Saharan linguistics, and there is consider- 
able disagreement on how exactly to analyze these enclitics. 

The parallel Kanuri enclitic =je was described as a ‘nominative’ case marker 
in the earlier accounts (Koelle 1854:161; Lukas 1937:17). Later analyses have 
tended to abandon a ‘case marking’ analysis or to at least expand and qualify 
the idea of ‘case marking’. Thus, Hutchison (1981:215) states that ‘Kanuri does 
not have a case marking system’, and analyzes =e as a postposition that indi- 
cates that the subject is the ‘agent’ or ‘source’ of the action of the verb. Cyffer 
(1983:201) also questions whether it is best to analyze Kanuri as having a case 
system, and clarifies that if ‘case’ is used to describe particular enclitics, it 
would have to be qualified to include factors such as word order and seman- 
tic criteria. He concludes that the ‘degree of active participation in the action’ 
(1983:194) is the determining criterion in predicting the occurrence of =je.® 
In a later study (1986), Hutchison reverts to referring to =je and certain other 
enclitics as ‘case markers’, and claims (1986:201) that (in the Yerwa dialect), =/e 
functions (primarily) to ‘denote transitive NP subjects as semantic agents’, but 
also occurs on subjects of intransitive verbs in certain narrative discourses.” 
In the most recent and complete study of the Kanuri ‘case’ system, and of =/e 
in particular, Bondarev et al. (2011:32) find that multiple factors condition the 
distribution of =/e, including ‘inherent agential properties of the referent’, ‘lexi- 
cal semantics of the verb’, and the ‘discourse-related cognitive status’ of the 
subject NP. The distribution of the Dazaga enclitic =i seems to be influenced 
by many of these same factors, but the enclitic is not used to mark subjects 


6 Cyffer’s sketch of Kanuri (1998a) does not deal with the ‘case marking’ enclitics as such. 
7 It is possible that some of these occurrences may be explained as instances of ergative 


hopping. 
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of intransitive clauses, as it is claimed to in Kanuri (Bondarev et al. 2011:49; 
Hutchison 1986:201; Cyffer 1983:194).® 

Though the literature on the parallel Beria (Zaghawa) enclitic =gu is not as 
extensive as the literature on the Kanuri case system, the disparity of analysis 
is hardly less pronounced. The enclitic =gu attaches to subjects of transitive 
verbs in certain situations, and Jakobi & Crass (2004:151) analyze it as a ‘focal- 
izer’ (focalisateur) and claim that it focuses the agent of a transitive clause. 
They find that another enclitic, =di, focuses the single argument of an intransi- 
tive verb or the patient of a ‘weakly transitive’ (caractérisée par un faible degré 
de transitivité) predicate (2004152), thus completing a fully ergative/absolu- 
tive system of focus markers. Jakobi (2006) follows basically the same analy- 
sis, further claiming (and demonstrating) that =gu and =di can co-occur in a 
clause. Wolfe & Adam (2015) argue that =gu is actually an optional ergative 
case marker whose distribution and function is conditioned by multiple fac- 
tors. They re-analyze =di as a specificational copula and not as a focal or case 
marker. 

Thus the distribution and function(s) of the enclitic =iin Dazaga share some 
of the features of the parallel enclitic in Kanuri, and are fully parallel to the 
distribution of Beria =gu as described and analyzed in Wolfe & Adam (2015). 


6.2.2 Accusative Case Enclitic =ga 

The accusative case enclitic =ga is used to mark the primary object of a transi- 
tive verb (and sometimes the secondary object of a ditransitive verb), but is 
not obligatory and often does not appear on primary objects when the primary 
object constituent is clearly identifiable from the order of constituents in the 
clause, as in (231). 


(231) ffégeni sdmma eza ffud ~—s dé 
ffegeni  sén=ma ezi-a fui =O -j-téi 
lute 3S.POSS=DET string-P two — 3.OBJ-3-have 


‘His lute has two strings.’ 


However, when the primary object is an independent pronoun, the accusa- 
tive case enclitic is obligatory (cf. Lukas 1953:160), as demonstrated in (232) 
and (233). Interestingly, this asymmetrical distribution of case, where accusa- 
tive case is obligatory on object pronouns, but not on full NP objects, is analo- 
gous to the the majority pattern of morphological case-asymmetry, where ‘the 


8 Though Hutchison (1981:215) notes that =ye is ‘almost totally restricted to transitive sentences’. 
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locus of case-asymmetry is overwhelmingly the personal pronouns’ (Iggesen 
2011:247). 


(232) meréga daazb 
meéré=ga d-baz 
3S=ACC 1-hear 
‘T heard him/her/it’ 

(233) * meré daazis 

mére d-baz 
3S 1-hear 
(‘I heard him/her/it’) 


I have not been able to identify the factors that determine the distribution of 
the accusative case enclitic. Differential object marking is typically linked to 
variation in animacy, definiteness, or specificity (e.g. cf. Malchukov & Swart 
2011:345). However, variation in these parameters does not predict the variable 
accusative case marking attested in Dazaga. 

Thus, in (234), the object winzu ‘the book’ is inanimate, whereas, in (235), 
the object dééni néré ‘my brother’ is animate. Yet in each example the object 
can optionally take accusative case marking, suggesting that animacy does not 
determine the distribution of the accusative marker. 


(234) wintu(ga) kutuburt koftinnér 
wini=u(=ga) kutub=u=ru kofu-@-n-r 
fire=DET(=ACC) book=DET=DAT  fan-3.OBJ-LV-1 
‘I fanned the fire with the book’ 

(235) deen nird(ga) kuttibtrh koftinnér 

nir=0(=ga) kuttub=u=cu kofu-O-n-r 

brother 1s.POSS=DET(=acc) book=DET=DaT  fan-3.0BJ-LV-1 

‘I fanned my brother with the book: 


In (236), k3g"3jé ‘chicken’ is non-specific (indicated by the lack of an article), 
whereas, in (237), kag"3/é tira ‘a chicken’ is specific (indicated by the presence 
of the indefinite, but specific, article t‘rd). Yet, again, each can optionally take 
the accusative case enclitic. 
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(236) kill kSgw3jé(ga) gai 
kfi=i kog"3jé(=ga) —-g3-O-j 


bush.cat=ERG  chicken(=acc) _ take-3.0BJ-3 
‘The bush cat took a [non-specific, indefinite] chicken. 


(237) ki ksgwajé __tira(ga) goi 
kfi=i kogwaje __ tira(=ga) g3-O-j 


bush.cat=ERG chicken INDF(=ACC) _ take-3.0BJ-3 
‘The bush cat took a [specific, indefinite] chicken? 


Regarding definiteness, a comparison of (234) or (235) with (237) demon- 
strates that an object noun phrase can optionally take accusative case mark- 
ing whether it is definite or indefinite. Thus, none of the three most common 
determiners of differential object marking determine the distribution of the 
accusative case enclitic in Dazaga. Further research will be required to deter- 
mine the motivating factors behind these differential object marking patterns. 

The accusative case enclitic has two phonetic forms, [ga] and [a], the latter 
of which is homophonous with one of the forms of the genitive case enclitic 
and with the relativizer =a, but functionally distinct from each of these. 

This variation between [ga] and [ya] is observed when the enclitic attaches 
to the same word, as illustrated in (238) and (239), where either [ga] or [ya] 
may attach to the pronoun méré. This suggests that the variation between [ga] 
and [ya] is not phonologically conditioned. 


(238) méré=ga ost @-jén-O 
3S=ACC after 3.OBJ-give.IMV-2 
‘Follow him, 

(239) méréna ficted fJ6bs ffictt 
meére=na fict=cb @-j-j6b Q-j-jid 
3S=ACC alrow=DAT 3.OBJ-3-pierce 3.OBJ-3-kill 


‘He killed it with an arrow. 


This variation is found even with objects of the same verb, as illustrated in 
(240) and (241), where the verb tad takes an object marked by [ga] or [a]. This 
suggests that the distribution of [ga] and [1a] is not lexically specified by the 
verb. 
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(240) tani meréga  baar 
tani meré=ga @-bab-c 


1S 3S=ACC 3.OBJ-hit-1 
‘It was I who hit him,’ 
(241) ad aina guti daa  wab 
ad ai=na guti daa @-bab-@ 


man this=acc neck on 3.OBJ-hit.IMv-2 
‘Hit this man on the neck’ 


In reviewing transcribed sentences in which the accusative case enclitic was 
variously transcribed as [ga] or [na], my language consultant stated that it 
should always be written as =ga, which suggests that =ga is likely the underly- 
ing form of the enclitic, and that [ya] is either a variant in fast speech or an 
idiolectical or dialectical variation of =ga. 


6.2.3 Genitive Case Enclitic =6, =a, =a 

The genitive case enclitic has three forms: =d, =a, and =a. The forms =d and 
=na differ from =a in number, with =d or =ya used when the possessum is sin- 
gular, and =a used when the possessum is plural, as illustrated in (242) to (244). 


(242) jége goduu déi 
jégé godu=t Q-j-téi 
house clay=GEN.S 3.OBJ-3-have 
‘He has a house of clay. 


(243) dine énnd=na zonté 
world now=GEN.S__ bad 
‘The present world (is) bad’ 


(244) jala durou nirda tanéna 
jali-a dirou nir=b=a tané=na 
child-p —_ older.sister 1S.POSS=DET=GEN.P 1S.POSS=GEN.S 
difi sénté 
difi sénti 


mat.uncle 3P.POSS 
‘The children of my older sister, (I’m) their uncle’ 
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As with other affixes and enclitics, the genitive case enclitics harmonize with 
the [ATR] value of the possessor (with [a] transparent to [ATR] harmony). 

It is not easy to determine the semantic distinction between =d and =ya. Of 
this distinction, Lukas (1953:37) states, ‘a difference in meaning between the 
two cannot be detected’ (ein Unterschied in der Bedeutung der beiden lajst sich 
nicht feststellen). In an analysis of over sixty occurrences of these genitive case 
enclitics, I was able to determine strong tendencies, but no exceptionless rules 
that would completely predict the distribution of the various genitive enclitics. 

Thus, =ya occurs when the genitive NP is specific (examples (245) and 
(246)),9 and =d when the genitive NP is nonspecific (examples (247) and 
(248)). The plural =a occurs whenever the possessum is plural, regardless of 
specificity. 


(245) gYontin  lardd=na @-gasi-O 
law country=GEN.S 3.0BJ-obey.IMV-2 
‘Obey the law of the country. 


(246)  dirdé yégi=na mai umara 
chief (place)=GEN.S (name) (name) 
‘The chief of N’guigmi (is) Mayi Umara.’ 


(247) al burda k6rd=6 
this hole rat=GEN.S 
‘This (is) the hole of a rat. 


(248) kolt gbbalkab dagirdi 
kola gbbalki-a=s @-dak-r-di 
sauce okra-P=GEN.S 3.OBJ-want-1-NEG 


‘T don’t want okra sauce.’ 


Despite these strong tendencies, some occurrences do not seem to fit these 
patterns, and may indicate that factors other than specificity partially deter- 
mine the distribution of =d and =nd. First, in (249), =d is used with a geni- 
tive NP whose referent is clearly specific given the presence of the article 
=ma (cf. §4.1.5; notably, this is the only exception I found to the distributional 


g Kevin Walters (p.c.) suggests that the genitive =ya may be a combination (at least seman- 
tically, if not etymologically), of the genitive case =(g)o and the determiner =ma. Lukas 
(1953163) claims that =nd is ‘a genitive postposition of demonstrative origin’ (eine genitiv- 
ische Postposition demonstrativen Ursprungs). 
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pattern of =d). Furthermore, =na is frequently used in generic statements 
where the referent of the genitive NP seems to be nonspecific, as illustrated in 
(250). However, since natural kinds (which are generics; cf. Kearns (2000:138)) 
often function as specific, referential noun phrases, (250) is perhaps not an 
exception to the pattern (cf. Kroeger 2014b:3). 


(249) tani na _ koséé nfimad baranic 
tani na _ kosée nff=ma=b bara-@-n-r 
1S also councilor town=DET=GEN.S_ search.for-3.0BJ-LV-1 


‘T also sought to become a councilor of the town. 


(250) férci  g¥dni=na tukuli 
dung camel=GEN.s_ round 
‘Camel’s dung (is) round. 


Furthermore, evidence from various language consultants suggests that the 
distribution of =d and =ya may be at least partly determined by idiolectical 
(and possibly dialectical) factors. Specifically, I took several sentences from 
one language consultant, switched out =6 for =ya, and presented these modi- 
fied sentences, as well as the French gloss of the original sentence, to a sec- 
ond language consultant. The second language consultant sometimes found 
the modified sentences to be grammatical and sometimes stated that =a 
should be used instead of =d. I also performed the opposite change (=d to =a) 
and found that the second language consultant again approved of some of 
the modified sentences but changed some of them back to the original form. 
Examples (251) and (252) exhibit the variation in choice of genitive enclitics by 
the two consultants. 


(251) jin g’ont=b/na —— ffdssd 
meat camel=GEN.S good 
‘Camel meat (is) good’ 


(252) kolu kacasé=6/na — oufai dakké 
kolu karasé6=6/na — ouf-a=i Q-j-dak-t 
sauce  sorrel=GEN.S_ (name)-P=ERG  3.0BJ-3-like-P 
‘Kanuri (people) like sorrel sauce’ 


Finally, I presented example (253) to the second language consultant, and 
asked if it were possible to switch between =dé and =na for the same French 
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translation, and he confirmed that it was possible, thus demonstrating that 
both forms may be simultaneously acceptable to the same speaker.!° 


(253)  kola gébalka=b/na dagirdi 
koli gébalki-a=s/na  @O-dak-r-di 
sauce okra-P=GEN.S 3.OBJ-want-1-NEG 
‘I don’t want okra sauce. 


It is possible that discourse status (e.g. whether or not textually evoked, 
whether or not topical, etc.) or other factors may also influence the distribu- 
tion of the genitive enclitics, resulting in a distribution that is not predictable 
solely in terms of specificity. However, based on the strong distributional ten- 
dencies noted above, the usage of the genitive enclitics can be summarized in 
terms of specificity and number, as in Table 6.2. 


TABLE 6.2 Genitive case enclitics 





Non-specific Specific 





Singular =6 =na 
Plural =a 





Given the frequent identity or similarity of genitive and relative clause mark- 
ers in many languages across the world (Aristar 1991), including some Nilo- 
Saharan languages, it is striking to note that the three enclitics used in Dazaga 
to mark genitive case (=d, =a, and =ya) are identical to three of the enclitics 
used to form relative clauses (cf. §8.2.3.1). However, two facts suggest that this 
identity is (at least synchronically) coincidental. First, there is a fourth enclitic, 
=ma (one of the forms of the determiner), which is also used to mark rela- 
tive clauses, which suggests that the relative clause markers =d and =a should 
also be interpreted as instances of the determiner, which also has the forms 
=d and =a (cf. §4.1.5) (and the relative clause marker =a should be analyzed 
as a distinct relativizer). Second, while the distribution of genitive =d and =a 


10 _—- Kevin Walters (p.c.) pointed out that this apparent neutralization of the distinction 
between =d and =a may simply reflect two different readings of the French du gombo ‘of 
okra’, one of which is non-specific, and the other of which is specific. 
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is determined by the number of the possessum, the distribution of the relative 
clause markers =é and =d, like the distribution of the determiner forms =0 and 
=a, is phonologically conditioned. 

In usage, besides showing possession, the genitive case can express other 
relationships such as ‘source’ (example (254)), ‘composition/material’ (exam- 
ple (255)), or ‘contents’ (example (256)). 


(254) ii billid fjedi ffikkt 
if billi=é Q-j-jé-t-i Q-ffi(g)-t 
water pond=GEN.S 3.0BJ-3-drink-P-PROG 3-be-P 
‘They are drinking water from the pond.’ 

(255) al dict birgad 
al dict birgi-a=b 
this row brick-P=GEN.S 
‘This (is) a row of bricks. 

(256) ai féti kafé=b 


this can coffee=GEN.S 
‘This (is) a can of coffee. 


The order of the possessor and possessum is noteworthy, given Dazaga’s SOV 
word order. Greenberg’s second universal (1966:78) states that ‘in languages 
with postpositions [the possessor] almost always precedes [the possessum]’. 
Contrary to this typological tendency, the possessum precedes the possessor 
in Dazaga, as illustrated in (257) and (258). 


(257) tani na  [koséé],., [nfimad]psp baranirc 
tani na koséé nff=ma=d bara-O-n-r 
1S also. councilor town=DET=GEN.S_ search.for-3.0BJ-LV-1 


‘Talso sought to become a councilor of the town. 


(258)  [jéga]psm [fofieuana]sr kdl5kini 
jége=a ffofiri=u=na kb15k-O-j-n-gi 
house=DET __ bird=DET=GEN.S remove-3.OBJ-3-LV-IPFV 
‘He removed the bird’s nest’ 


However, Greenberg’s fifth universal (1966:79) predicts that “[i]f a language has 
dominant sov order and the genitive follows the governing noun, then the 
adjective likewise follows the noun.” This is the case in Dazaga (cf §4.2). Thus, 
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noun phrases are head-initial in Dazaga, despite its sov word order and use of 
postpositions. 


6.2.4 Dative Case Enclitic =cb 

The dative case enclitic =rd occurs very frequently, and has many uses, as might 
be expected given the diversity of use of the dative case cross-linguistically 
(cf. Abraham 2006:40). The difference in form between [rt] and [rd] is due to 
[ATR] harmony, as illustrated in (259) and (260). 


2 ict it fozdrc 

59 
ffi=ct it QO-fbz-c 
mouth=DAT water 3.OBJ-Spew-1 


‘I sprayed water with (my) mouth: 


(260) al ai=r6 kiré 
this this=DAT short 
‘This (is) short(er) than this. 


The dative case enclitic can be used for locative adjuncts (example (261)), 
instrumental obliques (example (262)), temporal adverbials (example (263)), 
comparative constructions (example (260)), or simply as a case required by 
certain postpositions (example (264)). 


(261) — arif ai fJacd ffanai déi 
acit ai fJa=cd fJanai Q-j-téi 
woman _ this nose=DAT nosering 3.0BJ-3-have 


‘This woman has a nose ring in her nose. 


(262) tai sémma agasé=6 gard 
tat sén=ma agas6=6 Q-j-k5c 
neck 3S.POSS=DET sword=DAT 3.OBJ-3-cut 


‘He cut its neck with (a) sword. 


(263) — fikt bélké na hanird saa 
fikt bélké na hak-@-n-r-3 saa 
tomorrow  moring also find-3.0BJ-Lv-1-CTNG hour 
disstrd jecdicgi 
disst=rb jéct-c-gi 
six=DAT get.up-1-IPFV 


‘Tomorrow morning, if possible [lit. ‘if I find (it)’], I will get up at six 
o'clock.’ 
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(264) jém térd bara ginna duguli agi 
jém té=£6 bara ginna duguli = agir 
day that=DAT after all lion donkey 
kdldkbl5jinnt 


k615k615-O-j-n-nt 
provoke-3.0BJ-3-LV-NEG 
‘After that day, the lion no longer provoked the donkey. 


Dative case also marks third person recipients of ditransitive verbs, and first 
or second person recipients if a redundant pronoun is used. These patterns 
are illustrated in (265) and (266). However, for reasons explained in detail 
in §6.3.3, these dative case recipients should be considered the primary objects 
of the ditransitive verbs. 


(265) ntaga dicdacé nffén 
nta=ga  — dirdé=a=rcd n-j-jén 
28=Acc  chief=DET=DAT 2.0BJ-3-give 
‘He gave you to the chief? 


(266) ariimai (tanécd) jali dzén 
arif=ma=i (tané=cd) jal d-j-jén 
woman=DET=ERG __(1S=DAT) child _—_1.0BJ-3-give 
‘The woman gave me the child.’ 


The dative case enclitic is often used with adjectives, and sometimes with other 
words or constituents to form adverbs (see §6.1.2). For more on the homopho- 
nous subordinator =rd, used to form certain adverbial clauses, see §8.2.4. 


6.3 Basic Verbal Clauses 


The basic word order is Sov (cf. Dimmendaal 2008:284), and this word order is 
maintained fairly rigidly (as is common in Africa; cf. Creissels et al. 2008:127), 
apart from a few changes for information structuring purposes (cf. §7.5.2 
and §7.7).! Further details about the structure of verbal clauses are sketched 
in the following subsections. 


11 __ Lukas (1953:177), however, states ‘Tubu word order is not rigid ... This normal [sov] word 
order is, however, frequently altered by putting an object of importance for the sen- 
tence at the beginning’ (Die Wortstellung der Tubusprache ist nicht starr... Der genannte 
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6.3.1 Intransitive Clauses 

As described in §5.5, intransitive verbs exhibit split-intransitive encoding of 
their single arguments, with some single arguments encoded like subjects of 
transitive verbs and some like objects of transitive verbs. However, the argu- 
ment agreement affixes are lexically specified, and any given intransitive verb 
only ever uses one set of argument agreement affixes. Despite the split in sub- 
ject agreement affixes, all intransitive subject noun phrases receive null (0) 
case marking. 

Dazaga has sov basic word order, and intransitive clauses are always sv in 
order, as illustrated below in (267) through (269). However, as (267) and (268) 
illustrate, pro-drop is possible (and even frequent), as the person and number 
of the single argument are obligatorily marked on the verb. 


(267) bini belké saa dissiré jecdic 
bini belké saa dissi=r—jért-c 
today morning hour six=DAT  get.up-1 


‘This morning [lit. “today morning” ], I got up at six o'clock’ 


(268) jém té adfi ni babarffi 
jom té abfj nf babart-j 
day that _be.afraid-3 and _ tremble-3 


‘That day, he was afraid and trembled’ 


(269) batata burffini ffi 
batata burt-j-n-i O-fi(g) 
bat take.off-3-LV-PROG  3-be 


‘The bat (animal) is taking off/jumping into flight’ 


Oblique or adjunct constituents occur either between the S and V constituents, 
as in (270), or before both the S and V constituents, as in (271) and (272), but 
never following the verb. 


(270) tani dnnd bonirc 
tani dénnd bi-n-r 
1S now grow-LV-1 


‘Tm grown now, / ‘I’ve grown up now. 


Normalfall der Wortstellung kommt aber hdéufig dadurch nicht zur Andwendung, dafs man 
ein fiir den Satz wichtiges Objekt an die Spitze stellt.). 
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(271) — diskict bara addir _frigi 
diski=rt bara addir = @-fri-gi 
noon=DAT after addir 3-come-IPFV 
‘After noon, “addir” [roughly “early afternoon”] comes’ 


(272) meri kél5 — sémma dich = alkam = bdérd SM 
meri kél5 — sén=ma dirs = aalkam)—sbérd-_—O Fj 
thisyear field 3S.POSS=DET in grain much_ grow-3 


‘This year, in his field, a lot of grain is growing/has come up. 


Changes in word order prompted by pragmatic and discourse considerations 
(e.g. focus, §7.7) only affect the ordering of S and O constituents and, therefore, 
do not affect the constituent order of intransitive clauses. 


6.3.2 Transitive Clauses 

Transitive clauses have the constituent order sov, though, like intransitive 
clauses, the subject is often not present as a free standing clausal constituent, 
due to pro-drop. Where an explicit subject, object, and verb are all present, 
the word order of a transitive clause is almost always sov (for exceptions, 
see §7.7), as illustrated in (273) and (274). 


(273)  kérdi basal jitfilefi 
k6rb=1 basal ffifjilt-O-j 
mouse=ERG onion  chew.up-3.0BJ-3 
‘The mouse chewed up the onion. 


(274) ab al ini wona bubui 
ad ai inf @-j-bé=ya  bubu-@-j 


man this thing eat-3=REL vomit-3.0BJ-3 
‘This man threw up what he ate’ 


When an object and an oblique argument both occur in a transitive clause, 
they will normally occur between the subject and verb. However, the order of 
the object and oblique relative to each other is difficult to predict (as opposed 
to the order of the two objects in ditransitive clauses; cf. §6.3.3), as illustrated 
by examples (275) and (276), where the order of the primary object and the 
oblique instrument is inverted. The difference may be determined by prag- 
matic factors. 
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(275)  boaldlarcé saraga —_gissigi 
bal3l3=rd saraga § @-j-kis-t-gi 
flour.paste=DaT charity 3.0 BJ-3-DO-P-IPFV 
‘They do charity with flour paste.’ 


(276) tai sémma agaséré gard 
tat sén=ma agasbé=rb Q-j-k5r 
neck 3S.POSS=DET sword=DAT — 3.OBJ-3-cut 
‘He cut its neck with (a) sword.’ 


6.3.3. Ditransitive Clauses 

Ditransitives may be defined as verbs which ‘code events with three obligatory 
participants, one taking the role of syntactic subject, the other two of objects’ 
(Givén 2001a:141). This definition is narrower than Dryer’s definition of ditran- 
sitives as verbs with ‘at least two nonsubject arguments’ (2007¢:253). The nar- 
rower definition, which I follow here, includes verbs such as biadf ‘to repay’ 
and tent ‘to give’, but excludes verbs such as tindd ‘to place’ and tinni ‘to put’, 
which take an object and a locative oblique rather than two objects. 

Ditransitive verbs in Dazaga, like transitive verbs, only have two argument 
agreement morphemes (cf. §5.4). Since one of these agrees with the subject, 
only one is left to agree with one of the two objects. With which of these 
objects the object agreement marker on the verb agrees is determined by a 
combination of the person and semantic role of the objects, resulting in pat- 
terns very similar to those described in the Ditransitive Person-Role Constraint 
(Haspelmath 2004; cf. also Dryer 1986), where semantic role and person jointly 
influence the order of bound object morphemes.!”” 

First, if only one of the objects is first or second person, it will be marked on 
the verb with the object agreement marker, regardless of the semantic roles of 
the objects, as illustrated in (277) to (279). In (277) and (278), the first or second 
person theme is marked with the object agreement marker on the verb (as well 
as the redundant accusative case free pronoun), and the third person recipient 
is marked with the dative case enclitic. 


12  Haspelmath (2004) formulates the Ditransitive Person-Role Constraint as follows: 
‘Combinations of bound pronouns with the roles Recipient and Theme are disfavored if 
the Theme pronoun is first or second person and the Recipient pronoun is third person’. 
Jakobi & Crass (2004:71) note that the object agreement morphemes in Beria (in a transi- 
tive sentence) can agree with a patient or recipient. 
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(277) ntaga dirdard nffén 
nta=ga dirdé=a=rd n-j-jen 
2S=ACC chief=DET=DAT 2.0BJ-3-give 


‘He gave you to the chief? 


(278) tana dirdard dzén 
tand=ga dirdé=a=rd d-j-jen 
1S=ACC chief=DET=DAT 1.0BJ-3-give 


‘He gave me to the chief? 


In (279), the same two semantic roles (theme and recipient) and same verb 
appear, but the object agreement marker agrees with the recipient rather than 
the theme, because the recipient is first person and the theme is third person. 


(279) abba nicdt gala dzén 
abba nic=d=1 gala d-j-jén 
father 1S.POSS=DET=ERG advice 1.0BJ-3-give 
‘My father gave me advice’ 


This alternation of which constituent is encoded by the verb’s object agree- 
ment marker is based on the alternation in person of the relevant constituents, 
and not on an alternation in animacy (cf. the animate theme in (277) versus 
the inanimate theme in (79)). This is demonstrated in (280) and (281), where 
both the third person themes and first person recipients are animate, yet the 
verbs take first person object markers, agreeing with the recipients rather than 
with the themes. In these two examples, the redundant first person dative free 
pronouns are optional, but, if they are used, they occur further from the verb 
than the theme. 


(280)  dirdé all (tanérd) egire dzén 
dirdé ai=i (tané=1d)  égiré d-j-jén 
chief this=ERG (1S=DAT) male.slave 1.0BJ-3-give 


‘This chief gave me a man-servant. 


(281)  Aciimai (tanérd) jal dzén 
acif=ma=i (tand=cd) jal d-j-jén 
woman=DET=ERG (i1S=DAT) child _1.0BJ-3-give 
‘The woman gave me the child. 
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Example (282) further illustrates the pattern of marking the first or second per- 
son recipient on the verb (with the object marker) instead of the third person 
theme, which, in this example, is in the accusative case (though lacking the 
optional accusative marker =ga). 


(282) alla  goftira nfféné 
alla goftird-a n-j-jen-€ 
God ___ forgiveness-P 2.0 BJ-3-give-OPT 
‘May God give you forgiveness.’ 


Second, when both objects of a ditransitive verb are first or second person, the 
recipient is marked with the object agreement marker, and theme is encoded 
only with a free pronoun.’ This is demonstrated in (283) and (284), where, in 
each case, the object agreement marker agrees with the person of the recipi- 
ent rather than the theme, as reinforced by the (optional) dative case free 
pronouns. 
(283) ntaga (tandrd) dzén 

nta=ga (tand=rd) — d-j-jén 

28=ACC (IS=DAT) 1.OBJ-3-give 

‘He gave you to me. 


(284) tana (ntacd) nffén 
tané=ga (nta=rd) nj-jen 
1S=ACC (2S=DAT) 2.0BJ-3-give 
‘He gave me to you.’ 


Object agreement in Dazaga treats locatives and recipients differently. 
Locatives and recipients are defined based on semantic criteria: a locative is a 
‘spatial reference point of the event’ (Kroeger 2005:54), whereas a recipient is 
an animate entity which acquires possession (and/or ownership) of the theme 


13 This is unsurprising given the generalization made by Siewierska & Bakker (2007:107), 
‘Languages in which bound person forms on the verb are used for the R[ecipient] but not 
the T[heme] appear to be much more common than those in which the converse is the 
case’. Though the dative case on the agreed-with noun phrase seems unusual, it has been 
reported in other, unrelated languages, such as Bilinarra (Meakins & Nordlinger 2014:376), 
Warlpiri (Legate (2002); data from Hale et al. (1995:1432)), and Amharic (Amberber 20n; 
Baker 2012:258). 
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as a result of the event described in the verb. However, there are syntactic fea- 
tures which distinguish recipients from locatives in most cases. Recipients 
always receive dative case marking, whereas locatives are usually the objects 
of postpositions, as in (285) and (286), with the postpositions dirs ‘in’ and dad 
‘on’.4 


(285) jégé sémma dirs = strru dint 
jégé sén=ma dirs = suru Q-j-tin 
house 3S.POSS=DET in perfume  3.0BJ-3-put 


‘She put perfume in her house’ 


(286) ktrtiktied bai digi daa = dgzuudo 

igi daa = d_-j-bé-t 
insect.type-P big-P=ERG __ foot on _—-1.0BJ-3-bite-P 
‘Big insects bit me on the foot. 


kdctktirti-a bé-a=i dig 


As mentioned above, another syntactic distinction between locatives and 
recipients is object agreement marking. When a locative goal constituent, 
instead of a recipient, appears in a clause where both non-subject constitu- 
ents are first or second person, the object agreement marker cannot agree with 
the locative constituent. In examples (287) and (288), the object agreement 
marker agrees with the theme rather than the locative, and the redundant free 
theme pronoun is optional. 


(287) (ntaga) tana nffugurt 
(nta=ga) tané=ga = n-j-juguru 
(2S=ACC) 1S=ACC  2.0BJ-3-send 
‘He sent you to me.’ 


(288) (tana) ntaga dzugirt 
(tané=ga)  nta=ga d-j-jugucu 
(1S=ACC)  2S=ACC  1.0BJ-3-send 
‘He sent me to you.’ 


14 Certain non-goal locatives can also be expressed with dative case marking, but with the 
meaning ‘at’ (as in ‘I will stay at the house’) rather than ‘to’. Dative case is not used with 
three place predicates (such as ‘put’ or ‘send’) taking an agent, a theme, and a locative goal. 
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In (289), where the object agreement marker agrees with the locative (as it 
would with a recipient), the clause is ungrammatical (whether or not the 
accusative case marker is used). The same situation is illustrated in (290), 
where object agreement with the locative is ungrammatical. 


(289) * nta(ga) dzugirt 
nta(=ga) d-j-juguru 
28(=ACC) 1.0BJ-3-send 


(‘He sent you to me.’) 


(290) *  tan(a) nffigtceu 
tané(=ga) n-j-juguru 
1S(=ACC) 2.OBJ-3-send 


(‘He sent me to you.) 


The fact that the object agreement marker cannot agree with the first or second 
person locatives suggests that locatives are considered obliques (or adjuncts, 
in some cases) rather than core constituents. 

A few comments are in order here regarding the status of the non-agent, 
non-theme arguments as locatives rather than recipients. First, though ani- 
mate goals of verbs like ‘send’ tend to be understood cross-linguistically (via 
implicature) as recipients (Aristar 1996), this is a much less natural reading 
when the theme is also animate, especially human (cf. Rappaport Hovav & 
Levin 2008:136, footnote 7). Thus, in the examples above, it is unlikely that the 
locative is actually a recipient. 

Secondly, in all unambiguous instances of free recipient constituents, the 
recipient takes dative case. The lack of dative case in (287) and (288) is highly 
anomolous if the constituents are recipients rather than locatives, but is fully 
expected if they are locatives rather than themes. 

Third, the presence of accusative case on the locative constituent in (287) 
and (288) is somewhat unexpected. However, locative goal constituents are 
normally unmarked, as illustrated in (291), and do not take dative case marking 
(though they do sometimes take the postposition dirs ‘in, into’). Additionally, 
I have found at least one occurrence of a locative goal with accusative case 
marking, shown in (292), so this may be a possible function of accusative case. 


(291) kaségd(*rd) durttigi 
kaségi(*=rd) d-tur-tu-gi 
market(*=DAT) —_1-g0-P-IPFV 
‘We will go to the market.’ 
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(292) bonu  gdn na kélaya std 
bont =: @-gin-O na kéld-a=na Q-sit3-O 
hoe 3.0BJ-take.IMV-2 and field-p=acc  3.0BJ-go.to.IMv-2 


‘Take your hoe and go to (the) fields. 


In addition to the structures given in (287) and (288), the locative constituent 
can be made grammatically third person (such as with the noun k0é ‘place’), 
in which case the object agreement marker automatically agrees with the first 
or second person theme, per the first constraint mentioned above. This is illus- 
trated in (293) and (294). 

(293) kvo tané nffiguct 

tani n-j-juguru 

place 1S.POSS 2.0BJ-3-send 

‘He sent you to me/where I was.’ [lit. ‘He sent you (to) my place.’ 


(294) kYoi némma dzugurt 
kvoi =ném=ma d-j-juguru 
place 2S.POSS=DET 1.0BJ-3-send 
‘He sent me to you/where you were. [lit. ‘He sent me (to) your place.’| 


In the third possible animacy alignment of the two objects of a ditransitive 
verb, when both objects of a ditransitive verb are third person, the recipient 
occurs closer to the (clause-final) verb than the theme does (see examples 
(295) and (296)), and the theme occurs closer to the verb than the locative 
oblique does (see examples (297) and (298)). In the following examples, the 
relevant constituents are placed in square brackets, and semantic roles are 
noted in bold subscript small caps. 


(295)  [ddfin orkana) rum [boturt]prc = jen 
ddf5n drkd-a=ya botu=rt Q-jén-O 
lung goat-P=GEN = cat=DAT 3.0BJ-give.IMV-2 


‘Give the lung of the goats to the cat. 


(296) jém naana [érifileyy [kicfidrd|gp¢ karanie jénicigi 
jém naana erifi ktiefi-a=rd @-karan-r @-jén-r-gi 
day every story child-P=DAT 3.0BJ-read-1 3.0BJ-give-1-IPFV 


‘Every day, I read a story (to my) children’ 
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(297)  térd bara = [fopamma daa}roc [ganiffa]rum 
té=cd bara = f6pam=ma daa ganifif-a 
that=paT after wire.basket=DET on charcoal-P 
dudtirc ni wini fiinir 
@-dud-r ni wint fu-@-n-r 
3.0BJ-put-1 and fire light-3.OBJ-LV-1 


‘After that, I put charcoal pieces in the wire basket and lit a fire.’ 


(298) [gorct sé6mma daalpoc [9iifi]rum nawo 
gor sén=ma daa giifi @-j-na(g) 
house 3S.POSS=DET on straw.type 3.OBJ-3-put 


‘He put straw on his house.’ 


These data suggest that there exist two (sometimes conflicting) constraints 
in Dazaga for object agreement, based on two different (but often correlated; 
cf. Haspelmath 20074) hierarchies: a ‘person’ hierarchy (299), and a ‘semantic 
role’ hierarchy (300) (where the > indicates ‘is more highly ranked than’). 


(299) Person Hierarchy 
ist/2nd > 3rd 


(300) Semantic Role Hierarchy 
recipient > theme > locative 


When these two hierarchies conflict (such as with a first person theme and 
third person recipient; cf. (277)), the person hierarchy is ranked more highly 
and determines the outcome (that is, the person hierarchy will select the first 
person theme for object agreement). 

Furthermore, the fact that object agreement markers can agree with recipi- 
ents and themes, but not with locatives, motivates a distinction in Dazaga 
between objects and obliques (or, more broadly, non-objects). This distinction 
treats recipients and themes as objects, but locatives as obliques (or adjuncts). 

When no hierarchical level in the person hierarchy is crossed (namely, when 
both objects are first or second person, or when both are third person), recipi- 
ents exhibit patterns characteristic of primary objects, suggesting a ranking of 
recipient over theme in the Semantic Role Hierarchy (300). Kroeger (2005:62) 
gives four criteria for distinguishing primary objects from secondary objects. 
Two of these point to the recipient as the primary object in Dazaga: the object 
agreement marker agrees with the recipient rather than with the theme (all 
else being equal), and the recipient normally occurs closer to the verb than 
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the theme does. A third criterion, which object can be promoted to subject 
through passivization, is not applicable in Dazaga. 

However, the identification of the recipient as the primary object and the 
theme as the secondary object is not entirely clearcut, as Kroeger’s fourth cri- 
terion suggests that the theme is the primary object. This criterion states that 
if one object is marked like the single object of a monotransitive clause, and 
the other gets special marking (such as dative), the specially marked object is 
likely the secondary object. Based on examples such as (283) and (284), this 
criterion would select the theme as the primary object and the recipient as the 
secondary object.!6 

Nevertheless, because two of Kroeger’s criteria suggest that the recipient is 
the primary object, I have adopted that analysis here. These patterns of mark- 
ing recipient and theme make Dazaga what Dryer (1986:815) calls a ‘primary 
object language’. 

Haspelmath (2007a:82) distinguishes between ‘indirective’ and ‘secundative’ 
alignment of the two objects in a ditransitive construction. These two patterns 
of alignment are represented in Figure 3 (following Haspelmath 2007a:82), 
where P stands for ‘patient’, T for ‘theme’, and R for ‘recipient’. The ovals indi- 
cate that the semantic roles they encircle are marked in the same way by some 
morphology (either case marking or agreement morphology, or both). 

Besides these two distinctions, ditransitive constructions can also exhibit a 
‘neutral’ pattern, where neither P, T, or R receive distinctive marking. Two less 
common patterns, which are not always considered ‘basic’ alignment types (cf. 
Malchukov 2013:266; Haspelmath 2015:22) are the ‘tripartite’ pattern, where P, 
T, and R are each marked in a different way from each other, and the ‘horizon- 
tal’ pattern, where T and R are marked in the same way, but distinct from P (cf. 
Malchukov et al. 2010:5-7). 

Dazaga does not follow any of these five alignment types, but, rather, exhib- 
its what has been called ‘mixed alignment’ (Malchukov et al. 2010710). In mixed 
alignment, ‘flagging’ (i.e. case or adpositional marking) conflicts with ‘index- 


15 Levin & Rappaport Hovav (2005:183) note, ‘In double object type structures, the recipient 
often usurps from the theme certain of the morphosyntactic properties normally associ- 
ated with a theme realized as a direct object, such as adjacency to the verb and control of 
pronominal agreement markers’. 

16 Creissels (2005:61-62) describes the similar pattern in Kanuri, noting, ‘this language 
shows a split between the case assigning properties of ditransitive verbs and their index- 
ation properties’. Like Dazaga, Kanuri uses the same ‘unique object [agreement] marker’ 
(Creissels 2005:62) to agree with both the patient of a monotransitive verb and the recipi- 
ent of a ditransitive verb. 
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monotransitive 


ditransitive R T 


indirective alignment secundative alignment 





FIGURE 6.3 Indirective versus secundative alignment. 


ing’ (ie. person/number agreement on the verb). In ditransitive constructions 
with mixed alignment, cross-linguistically, indexing is usually secundative 
(treating P and R in the same way) and flagging is usually indirective (treat- 
ing P and T in the same way) (Malchukov et al. 2010:10; Haspelmath 2015:24; 
cf. Siewierska 2004:133—-137). This asymmetry between flagging and indexing 
probably arises because ‘case and adpositional marking is more sensitive to 
role properties, while cross-referencing and agreement is more sensitive to 
inherent prominence (animacy, definiteness)’ (Malchukov et al. 2010:10). 

The patterns of marking the two objects of ditransitive constructions in 
Dazaga match these cross-linguistic tendencies of mixed alignment. While 
mixed alignment itself is not uncommon, it usually involves neutral flagging; 
mixed alignment patterns in which case marking is dative, as in Dazaga, are 
‘infrequent’ (Malchukov et al. 2010710). 


6.4 Non-Verbal Predicates 


In this section I describe ‘non-verbal predicates’, including under this head- 
ing clauses with an existential predicate, but without another verb.!” I do not 
here discuss clauses with an existential predicate and a progressive aspect 
main verb (cf. §5.6.3), which are verbal predicates. Rather than subdivide 


17. I choose the term ‘existential predicate’ (cf. Pustet 2003:31) over ‘copula’ to refer to the 
verb fit (so identified because it takes verbal morphology and can be fully conjugated 
like a verb), whose meaning is ‘be’ or ‘exist’. This is because copulae are usually defined 
as lacking semantic content (cf. Roy 2013:22; Pustet 2003:5), and it is not clear that this is 
the case in Dazaga, where the negative existential predicate, at least, clearly includes the 
semantic content ‘not’ or ‘negation’. See Dryer (2007c:225-226) for further discussion of 
the term ‘copula’. 
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non-verbal predicates according to the syntactic category appearing in the 
predicate (adjectival, nominal, or locative constituent; cf. Dryer 2007c:224), I 
have grouped them based on the syntactic criterion of the presence or absence 
of an existential predicate. In the subsection on non-existential (non-verbal) 
clauses, I describe the semantically distinct, but syntactically similar, non- 
verbal predicates such as ‘predicational,, ‘specificational’, ‘identificational’, and 
‘equative’, (cf. Roy 2013:8; Mikkelsen 2011; Higgins1g79:204—293). I describe exis- 
tential clauses (including existential locatives) in a separate subsection. 


6.41  Non-Existential Clauses 

Non-existential (non-verbal) clauses lack any verb or existential predicate (cf. 
Lukas 1953:170). Rather, they are composed of a subject and a following predi- 
cate noun phrase or adjective phrase, as illustrated in (301). 


(301) dine énnd=na wodé 
world now=GEN.s bad 
‘The present world (is) bad.’ [lit. ‘The world of now (is) bad] 


As mentioned above, non-verbal predicates (or, more specifically, copular 
clauses in English) have often been divided into four groups based on semantic 
and syntactic criteria. I briefly summarize these criteria in Table 6.3 (adapted 
from Mikkelsen (2011:1810)). 


TABLE 6.3 Semantic subcategories of non-existential (non-verbal) clauses 








Subject Predicate 
Equative referential NP referential NP 
Predicational referential NP non-referential NP, AP 
Specificational non-referential NP referential NP 
Identificational demonstrative referential NP 





These same four subcategories may be distinguished for non-existential clauses 
in Dazaga. In the following sections I briefly describe and illustrate each sub- 
category. For each category, negative clauses are formed by the addition of the 
negator /if ‘not’ at the end of the positive clause, as in (302), rather than by the 
normal negative verbal suffix -nf ‘NEG’ (cf. §7.3.1). 
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(302) aman int kijat fit 
confidence thing easy NEG 
‘Confidence (is) not an easy thing’ 


6.4.1.1 Equative 
In equative clauses, two referring noun phrases are equated, or claimed to be 
coreferential, as in (303) and (304). 


(303)  arif ai aja nic 
woman this mother  1s.Pposs 
‘This woman (is) my mother’ 


on 


(304) aja nid cei s6mma déré 


aja nir=6 éréi sén=ma déré 

mother 1S.POSS=DET little.sister 3S.POSS=DET maternal.aunt 
nic 

nic 

1S.POSS 

‘My mother’s little sister (is) my aunt’ 


6.4.1.2 Predicational 

Predicational clauses attribute a characteristic to or predicate a characteristic 
about the subject constituent. The predicate constituent may be either a non- 
referential noun phrase, as in (305), or an adjective phrase, as in (306) to (308). 


(305) aja ném=ma acti gali 
mother 28.POSS=DET woman good 
‘Your mother (is) a good woman,’ 


(306) alam — lardd séntb=na maré=jé ff[sd=je 
flag country 3P.POSS=GEN.S red=and  white=and 
‘(The) flag of their country (is) red and white. 


(307) al gai _sifif 
this good not 
‘This (is) not good."8 


18 _ originally categorized this example as identificational because of the deictic demonstra- 
tive subject (Mikkelsen 20111812); however, because the predicate is an adjective phrase, 
it should be categorized as predicational. 
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(308)  dinaa meré éginict tukuli 
dine=a meré éginf=ru tukuli 
world=DET 38 shape=DAT round 


‘The world, it (is) round in shape. 


When adjectives occur in predicate position (as in other positions), they agree 
with the subject for number, as illustrated in (309) and (310), where agilf ‘shirt’ 
and pila ‘pretty’ are singular, and /dla ‘fruits’ and fféssa ‘good’ are plural. 


(309) agili s6mma bérs fla 
agili sén=ma bércds i jifla 
shirt | 3S.POSS=DET very pretty 
‘Her shirt (is) very pretty. 


(310)  arkin jala séna fJéssa 
ackin jali-a sén-a fféssé-a 
tree.type child-p 38.POSs-P good-P 
‘Arkin (tree), its fruits (are) good? 


Certain non-locative postpositional phrases can also occur in predicational 
clauses, as illustrated in (311), where the postpositional phrase bint kégé ‘like 
today’ occurs in predicate position. 


(gn) dgukir — bing kégé fit 
never today like NEG 
‘It was never like today. 


Predicational clauses are negated by the negator /if, as illustrated in (312) and 
(313). 


(312) meri sémma dili fii 
meri sén=ma dili fii 
speech 3S.POSS=DET just not 


‘His speech is not just/right/accurate. 


(313) — déwal jégaana dabba if 
ddwal jége=a=na dabba fit 
center.post house=DET=GEN strong _—not 


‘The center post of the house is not strong. 
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6.4.1.3 Specificational 

Specificational clauses are used to ‘specify who (or what) someone (or some- 
thing) is, rather than to say anything about that person (or entity)’ (Mikkelsen 
2011:1809). In this way, they are very similar to equative clauses, differing pri- 
marily by the motivation of the statement (though the subject constituent of 
a specificational clause is perhaps more likely to include a relative clause). 
Specificational clauses are illustrated in (314) and (315). 


(314) amma gvonaa f[sppiga déena 
amma g’onti-a=a Q-j-j5b-t-gi-a deéni-a 
men camel-P=DET 3.0BJ-3-buy-P-IMPF=DET _ brother-p 
niraa 
nir-a=a 


1S.POSS-P=DET 
‘The men who are buying the camels are my brothers. 


(315) g’onbd ffabiga 1aé nic 


2m- ew 
onion 


gWoni=b Q-j-jab-gi-a 1aé nic 
man  camel=DET 3.0BJ-3-buy-IMPF=DET friend 1S.POss 
‘The man who will buy the camel is my friend. 


6.4.1.4 Identificational 

Identificational clauses are non-existential (non-verbal) clauses whose subject 
is a demonstrative functioning deictically (Mikkelsen 2011:1812), and whose 
predicate constituent is a referring noun phrase, as in (316) to (318) (cf. Roy 


2013:9). 


(316) ara gimna = naa 
ara gina = ném=ma 
these all 28.pOSS=DET 


‘All these (things are) your (things). 


(317) at duri birgad 
ai dirt birgi-a=b 
this row brick-P=GEN.S 


‘This (is) a row of bricks.’ 


(318) ai élé olov=t 
this thom  tree.type=GEN.S 
‘This (is) a thorn of the “olowu’ tree.’ 
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6.4.2 Existential Clauses 
Existential clauses have been defined as a ‘specialized or non-canonical con- 
struction which expresses a proposition about the existence or the presence 
of someone or something’ (McNally 2011830). Though not syntactically 
‘non-canonical’ as far as word order and subject agreement, existential clauses 
in Dazaga are syntactically distinguished from non-existential (non-verbal) 
clauses by the presence of the existential predicate ffir ‘to be’, or its negative 
counterpart béi ‘to not be’. Non-verbal locative clauses are often considered a 
type of existential clause (cf. Dryer 2007c:238—47), and this categorization is 
supported in Dazaga by the presence of the existential predicate in locative 
clauses. 

Structurally, existential clauses in Dazaga are similar to other clauses (verbal 
and non-verbal), with the subject occurring first, followed by the clause-final 
existential predicate, as illustrated in (319). 


(319) ili tigis33 gegé bécs Git 
nilt Q-tigisé=3 gegé bérs ~— @--€ff(g) 
rainy.season 3-happen=CcNTG malaria much _ 3-be 


‘When it’s rainy season, there’s a lot of malaria.’ 


The existential predicate is conjugated like other verbs (an unusual situa- 
tion in Africa, according to Creissels et al. (2008:131)), and so takes the plural 
marker when the subject of the existential clause is plural, as in (320), and also 
uses distinct subject agreement markers for the various persons, as illustrated 


in (321). 


(320)  jégaa durturt mara agdz6é ffikkt 
jége=a d-tur-t=ct mara agdz6b Q-ffig-t 
house=DET 1-0-P=SUB _3P three 3-be-P 
‘(When) we went (to) the house, they were three [i.e. ‘there were three 
of them’]. 

(321) tinta ginna  ffdssbrd daikki 
tinta = ginna_—SCs fféssd=rd d-ffig-t 
1P all good=DAT __ 1-be-P 


‘We all were (doing) well.’ 


Negative existentials are formed exactly like positive existentials, except that 
the negative existential predicate is used instead of the positive. As with the 
positive existential predicate, the negative existential predicate matches the 
number and person of the subject, as illustrated in (322) and (323). 
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(322) 


(323) 


int allacé bé bei 
int alla=cd bé = @-bé(g) 
thing God=DAT big 3-be.not 


‘There is nothing bigger/greater than God’ 


fora dics ddria bekki 
frd-a dirs dir-mi-a @-bég-t 
cattle-p among bull-pIm-p__3-be.not-P 


‘Among the cattle, there are no young bulls. 


Locative existentials, like other existential clauses, have the existential predi- 


cate rather than another verb (or nothing), as shown in (324). 


(324) 


kéla dicS ari bird ffi 
kél5-a dirs acti bécd O-i(g) 
field-P = in grasshopper much — 3-be 
‘There are lots of grasshoppers in (the) fields. 


As with other existentials, the existential predicate in locative existentials is 


conjugated as singular or plural in agreement with the number of the subject 


(see examples (325) and (326)), and negative existential locative clauses use 


the negative existential predicate, in singular or plural form, as the subject 


requires (see examples (327) and (328)). 


(325) 


(327) 


kola sémma dics = denkéli ‘fit 
kola sén=ma dirs = denkéli =: @-ffi(g) 
sauce 3S.POSS=DET in potato 3-be 


‘There is potato in his sauce.’ 


amma ginna agaré ffik-ki 
amma ginna = Aga=rb Q-ffig-t 
people all outside=DAT  3-be-P 


‘All (the) people are outside: 


lafigi sémma dirS = innina bei 
lafigi sén=ma dirS = innina 0-bé(g) 
intestines 3S.POSS=DET in nothing 3-be.not 


‘There's nothing in its intestines. 
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(328)  dééna nira ginna —_—békkit 
deéni-a nir-a ginna =: @-bég-t 
brother-p 1s.poss-P all 3-be.not-P 


‘All my brothers are not (here). / ‘None of my brothers are here. 


Interestingly, locative existential clauses can be used even when the subject is 
specific and definite, as in (329). 


(329) gWont sémma efé dics fff 
gWont sén=ma efé dirs = -€fi(g) 
camel 3S.POSS=DET _ valley in 3-be 


‘His camel is in the valley. 


Locative existential predicates are not used to express possession in Dazaga 
(cf. Stassen 2009:327). Rather, like many Nilo-Saharan languages (Stassen 
2009:663—-665), possession is expressed by a transitive verb meaning ‘have’ (cf. 
Stassen 2009:33-34), as in (330). 


(330) dad daa difini = déi 
daé daa difini @-j-téi 
head on hair 3.OBJ-3-have 
‘He has hair on (his) head. 


CHAPTER 7 


Sentence Types 


In this chapter, I describe the structure and characteristics of different sentence 
types. There are various ways in which the terms ‘sentence type’ and ‘clause type’ 
are used (cf. Dryer 2007c:224). In this chapter, I use the term ‘sentence type’ to 
refer to the distinction between declarative /indicative (§7.1), imperative (§7.4), 
and interrogative (§7.5) sentence types (cf. Konig & Siemund 2007). Though 
not strictly issues of ‘sentence type’ as used in this chapter, I also include here 
a description of pro-sentences (§7.2) and negation (§7.3), as well as a descrip- 
tion of a marked topic construction (§7.6) and focus (§7.7). 


7A Indicative (Declarative) 


Indicative clauses are strongly sov, with only a few exceptions (cf. §7.7). Free 
pronouns may function as clausal constituents, as in (331), though they are 
often omitted (especially free subject pronouns) through pro-drop when they 
redundantly encode information already signaled by the obligatory subject 
and object agreement markers on the verb. This is illustrated in (331) and (332), 
where the person of the subject is signaled only by the first person subject 
agreement suffix on the verb and not additionally by a free pronoun subject 
constituent tanr ‘T. 


(331) méréna kakkardé —skoftinic 
meré=ya kakkar=rs — kofu-@-n-e 


3S=ACC book=DAT _fan-3.OBJ-LV-1 
‘T fanned it with a book.’ 

(332) bia s6mma addi zinic 
bia sén=ma addi zi-O-n-¢ 


salary 3S8.POSS=DET alittle increase-3.OBJ-LV-1 
‘T increased his salary a little bit’ 


For more on the structure of indicative clauses, see Chapter 6. 
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Pro-sentences, as defined by Schachter & Shopen (2007:31), are words which 
‘are used in answering questions, and which are understood as equivalent to 
affirmative and negative sentences ...’ In Dazaga, the affirmative pro-sentence, 
‘yes’, is 33, as illustrated in the brief conversation in (333). 
(333) tit bafé=ca 

meal ready=YNQ 

‘(Is) the meal ready?’ 


33 bafd-ré 
yes ready-ADJZ 
‘Yes, (it is) ready’ 


The negative pro-sentences in Dazaga are d?d ‘no’ and kinnd ‘no’. The nega- 
tive particle kinnd ‘no’ is specifically used to negate an incorrect suggestion/ 
presupposition, or a misunderstanding, before offering a correction (ie. a 
contra-expectation statement). These uses are illustrated in (334) and (335), 
respectively. 


(334)  difa nterogica 
difa n-ter-gi=ra 
(place) 2-g0-IPFV=YNQ 
‘Are you going to Diffa?’ 
kinna (pause) dénni 
kinna d-tér-ni 
NEG 1-g0-NEG 


‘No, I’m not going’ 


(335) musa 3ck5 sé6mma fobs 
musa decks sén=ma Q-j-j5b 
(name) goat 3S.POSS=DET 3.0BJ-3-buy 
‘Musa bought her goat. 
kinna (pause) wt 
kinna wu-O-j 
NEG steal-3.0BJ-3 


‘No, he stole it’ 
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Studies of negation (e.g. Dahl 2011, 1979; Dryer 1988; Payne 1985) commonly 
distinguish between negation in indicative verbal clauses (‘standard negation’) 
and all other negation (‘non-standard negation’).! Since this parameter mostly 
correlates with the distinction in Dazaga between morphological (affixal) 
negation (cf. Dahl 20:14) and (non-affixal) negation by particles, I have 
framed my description below using the terminology of ‘standard negation’ ver- 
sus ‘non-standard negation’. Dazaga does not exhibit what has been variously 
termed ‘lexical negation’ (cf. Dahl 2011:n, 14) or ‘affixal negation’ (cf. Zimmer 
1964), namely, derivational negative affixes similar to English in-, un-, or non-. 


7.31 Standard Negation 

Standard negation is expressed by the suffixation of -nf ‘NEG’ to the verb of the 
clause, as in (336). As illustrated in the following examples, the negative suffix 
always has a high tone and requires preceding low tones. 


(336) bigi  allai dagini 
bigi — alla=i @-j-dak-ni 
sin God=ERG 3.0 BJ-3-want-NEG 


‘God doesn’t want/like sin’ 


The negative suffix -ni has two other allomorphs. The allomorph -m/f occurs 
following [m], which happens with most verbs with a second person subject, 
as in (337). 


(337) int zonté — dzukiir kisimmt 
ini zonté — daukir @-kis-m-ni 
thing bad not.at.all 3.0BJ-do-2-NEG 


‘You didn’t do anything bad at all.’ 


The allomorph -df occurs (through denasalization) following [r] or [¢], which 
happens with most verbs with a first person subject, as in (338). 


1 Auwera (2011:73) states that in standard negation, ‘the scope of the negation is the entire 
clause, the clause is a declarative, its main predicate is a verb, and the negative strategy is 
a general (productive) one’. Negation which lacks ‘any of these properties’ is non-standard 
(Auwera 2011:73). 
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(338)  koli gébalkad dagirdi 
kolt gbbalki-a=s @-dak-r-ni 
sauce okra-P=GEN.S 3.OBJ-want-1-NEG 
‘I don’t want okra sauce.’ 


Thus, while the three allomorphs are phonologically conditioned, they end up 
correlating very highly with the person of the subject, with -nf negating third 
person verbs, -mf negating second person verbs, and -df negating first person 
verbs. 

That this correlation is not due to the person of the subject, but to pho- 
nological conditioning, is demonstrated by the small number of S, verbs 
(cf. §5.5.2) that do not use the usual subject agreement affixes and therefore 
have verb-final phonological environments different from those of other verbs. 
Thus, with a first person Sp verb, the verb does not end with -r‘1’ and so, unlike 
(338), does not occur with the negative suffix allomorph -d7, as demonstrated 
in (339), where the allomorph -né is acceptable, but -dé is ungrammatical. 


(339) aff kinfficd guro durtini / *dirctidi 
afi kinffi=rd gurd d-tir-t-ni 
provision without=DaT  able.to _1-leave-P-NEG 


‘We can’t leave without provisions.’ 


In addition to negating indicative clauses, the suffix -nf ‘NEG’ is use to form 
‘negative imperatives’? These are identical in form to negated second person 
perfective indicative verb forms.’ Thus, the form tinnummi in (340) could only 
be disambiguated by the broader context, etc. For this reason, it is perhaps pre- 
ferrable to refer to ‘prohibitions’ than to ‘negated imperatives’, since the verb 
forms in prohibitions do not display the distinctive signs of the imperative 
mood (cf. §5.7.5), though they are functionally prohibitions. 


2 Though Auwera (2011:88) classifies ‘prohibitive negation’ as a kind of non-standard negation, 
I have included it under ‘standard negation’ because it employs the same negative suffix as 
standard negation. 

3 Jakobi & Crass (2004) report the same identity of forms for negated second person perfective 
and prohibitive verbs in Beria. Kanuri has a similar pattern, but prohibitions also include a 
preceding negative particle, in addition to the negative suffix (cf. Ziegelmeyer 2009:18; Cyffer 
2009:79; Cyffer 1998a:41; Hutchison 1981:131). 
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(340)  ffici tinnummi 
ffict @-tinn-m-ni 
shout 3.OBJ-put-2-NEG 
‘You (sg.) didn’t shout’ (indicative reading) 


Additional examples of prohibitions (identified as such, without providing dis- 
ambiguating context, because they were elicited as prohibitions) are provided 
in (341) through (343). See §7.3.2 for a description of mitigated prohibitions 
(using non-standard negation). 


(341) baammt 
Q-bab-m-ni 
3.OBJ-hit-2-NEG 
‘(You [sg.]) Don’t hit him!’ 


(342)  tdkassddmmi 
t-kas-t-m-ni 
1.0BJ-follow-P-2-NEG 
‘(You [pl.]) Don't follow me!’ 


(343)  tabld daa naammi 
tablé daa @-na(g)-m-ni 
table on 3.0BJ-put-2-NEG 


‘(You [sg.]) Don’t put it on the table. 


7.3.2 Non-Standard Negation 

Non-standard negation is used for non-verbal clauses (cf. §6.4), for contras- 
tive (indicative) negation, and for mitigated prohibitions. The negator /if ‘not’ 
is used with non-existential non-verbal clauses, and the negative existential 
predicate béé ‘to not be’ is used with existential clauses, as illustrated in (344) 
through (347). 


(344) aman inf kijat fit 
confidence thing easy NEG 
‘Confidence (is) not an easy thing, 


(345) al gai _sfitf 
this good not 
‘This (is) not good. 
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(346) inf Allard bé bai 
inf alla=ré bé = @-bé(g) 
thing God=par_ big 3-be.not 
‘There is nothing bigger/greater than God’ 


(347)  kifigi sémma dirs = innina bei 
kifigi sén=ma dirs = innina @-bé(g) 
intestines 3S.POSS=DET in nothing 3-be.not 


‘There’s nothing in its intestines.’ 


When an expected event or state is negated in an indicative clause, a special 
construction is used. Instead of the standard negative verbal suffix -nf ‘NEG’, 
the verb takes the suffix -ré ‘apjz’ (forming something analogous to a parti- 
ciple), and is followed by the clause-final negative existential predicate bé/ ‘to 
not be’. This ‘contrastive’ (cf. Horn 2001[1989]) negation is illustrated in (348) 
and (349). 


(348)  gigirffinaard 
gigirt-j-n-gi=a=ru 


eee 


i iricé bei 

f Q-iri-cé 0-bé(g) 
thunder-3-LV-IPFV=DET=SUB_ rain 3-come-ADJZ_ 3-be.not 
‘After it thundered, rain didn’t come’ 


(349) musa drk3 sémma fabs 
musa orks sén=ma @-j-j5b 
(name) goat 3S.POSS=DET  3.0BJ-3-buy 
‘Musa bought her goat. 
kinna (pause) = ffobiré bei (pause) 
kinna Q-j-jSb-cé @-bé(g) 
NEG 3.OBJ-3-buy-ADJZ 3-be.not 
wu 
wu-O-j 


steal-3.0BJ-3 
‘No, he didn’t buy it; he stole it.’ 


Prohibitions may be mitigated, or softened, by the use of the clause-initial 
negator sd ‘not’ along with the ‘negative imperative’ form (which includes -nf 
‘NEG’). This is illustrated in (350) as compared to (351), where the sense of the 
mitigated prohibition in (351) is conveyed using ‘should’ in lieu of a straight 
command. 
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(350) sd ini al kishnmi 
so ini ai Q-kis-m-ni 
not thing this 3.0BJ-do-2-NEG 
‘You should not do this thing’ [lit. ‘You shouldn't not do this thing. | 


(351) Inf al kisimmi 
inf al Q-kis-m-ni 
thing this 3.0BJ-do-2-NEG 
‘Don't do this thing’ 


Dazaga also has a few other negative particles, namely, d3ukir ‘not at all’ 
(example (352)), and innind ‘nothing’ (example (353)). 


(352) int zonté dzukir kisimmi 
ini zonté dak @-kis-m-ni 
thing bad not.at.all 3.0BJ-do-2-NEG 
‘You didn’t do anything bad at all’ [lit. ‘You didn’t not at all do a bad 
thing] 


(353)  innina bei 
innina @-bé(g) 
nothing = 3-be.not 
‘There's nothing’ [lit. ‘There’s not nothing.’ | 


As (350), (352), and (353) demonstrate, double negation is possible without 
yielding a positive interpretation. The particles dzukur ‘not at all’, nnind ‘noth- 
ing’, and sd ‘not’ are negative polarity items (Giannakidou 2011; Hoeksema 2011), 
and cannot occur in clauses that lack some other negator. This is illustrated in 


(354) (cf (353)). 


(354) * innina fit 
innina 0-ffi(g) 
nothing  3-be 
(‘There’s nothing.) 
7.4 Imperatives, Hortatives, and Optatives 


In this section, I deal with the clause structure of imperative, hortative, and 
optative verbs (for the morphology of imperatives, hortatives, and optatives, see 
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§5.7-5) §5.7.6, and §5.7.4, respectively). Like indicative clauses, imperative, horta- 
tive, and optative clauses are (S)OV, as illustrated in (355) to (357), respectively. 


(355) 


(357) 


ini al Ewe=l6 lan-@-@ 
thing this finger=pAT touch.IMv-3.0BJ-2 
‘Touch this thing with your finger.’ 


dazaga karanta 
dazaga kara-@-n-t-O-a 
(lang.) read-3.0BJ-LV-P-1-HORT 


‘Let’s read Dazaga. 


allat tiwet dics _ kusonffine 
alla=i tiwet dics —_ kusu-n-j-n-e 
God=ERG__tree.type_—iin throw-2.0BJ-3-LV-OPT 


‘May God cast you into the thorn trees. 


Whereas second person pronouns may appear as subjects in indicative clauses 
(as illustrated in (358)), imperative clauses do not have overt second person 
pronominal subjects. Significantly, not only do second person free pronoun 
subjects not occur in imperative clauses, but the second person subject agree- 
ment markers do not occur overtly for imperative forms, as illustrated in (359) 


and (360). 
(358) nta afi taammi 
nta aff @Q-téi-m-ni 
28 luck 3.0 BJ-have-2-NEG 


(359) 


‘You don’t have (any) luck’ 


diski __ tigisd3 jic 

diski @-tigisé-3 Q-jic 

noon 3-happen-CTNG 2-come.IMV 
‘When it’s noon, come’ 


koré — tasé=na firimu-9-O 
lid bowl=GEN.S _ turn.over.IMV-3.OBJ-2 
‘Turn over the lid of the bowl. 
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Singular and plural subjects are distinguished only by the absence or presence, 
respectively, of the plural marker -t, as illustrated in the contrast between (361) 
and (362) (cf. §5.7.5). 


(361) ~— dilén 
dile-O-n-@ 
imitate.IMV-3.OBJ-LV-2 
‘(You [sg.]) Imitate him, 


(362) dilénté 
dile-O-n-t-O 
imitate.IMV-3.OBJ-LV-P-2 
‘(You [pl.]) Imitate him.’ 


Similar to imperatives, hortatives lack overt subject marking, either as free pro- 
nouns or as subject agreement markers. The plural number of the subject is 
indicated by the plural marker -¢. These patterns are illustrated in (363). 


(363) koi pakimacd kijaird 
kv oi pak-j-n-gi=a=r6 kijat=cd 
place sleep-3-LV-IPFV=DET=SUB — easy=DAT 
jénta 
jé-n-t-O-a 


converse-LV-P-1-HORT 
‘While he’s sleeping, let’s talk softly. 


Optative clauses, like indicative clauses, but unlike imperative and hortative 
clauses, have full subject agreement marking, whether or not the subject constit- 
uent also occurs as an overt clausal constituent, as illustrated in (364) and (365). 


(364) bini anasarb jejéntiré 
bini anasa=r6 —sjejé-n-t-r-é 
today §joy=DAT converse-LV-P-1-OPT 


‘Today, may we converse with joy/joyfully: 


(365) alla  goftra nfjéné 
alla goftiro-a n-j-jén-é 
God __forgiveness-P 2.OBJ-3-give-OPT 


‘May God grant you forgiveness.’ 
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7.5.1 Yes/No Questions 

Yes/no questions are marked by the clause-final enclitic =ra and its allo- 
morphs. The enclitic =ra ‘YNQ’ always occurs clause-finally, cliticizing to the 
final word whether it is a verb or a word from another grammatical category, as 
illustrated in (366), (367), (368) and (369), where it attaches to the existential 
predicate, a possessive pronoun (with a determiner), a derived adjective, and 
a verb, respectively. 


(366) bulticum  dird ii ffit=ra 
bulticim died Sif Q-ffi(g)=ca 
cup in water 3-be=YNQ 
‘Is there water in the cup?’ 


(367) kuefi ném=ma=ra 
child 2S.POSS=DET=YNQ 
‘Is this your child?’ 


(368) ffinne dzakti-ré=ra 
door close-ADJZ=YNQ 
‘Is the door closed?’ 


The yes/no question enclitic has an allomorph [ma] which occurs following a 
clause final [m], as illustrated in (369). 


(369) fat kistmma 
fai @-kis-m=ra 
tea 3.0BJ-make-2=YNQ 
‘Did you make tea? 


7.5.2 Content Questions 

Interrogative pro-forms, or ‘wh-words’, are words that stand in for the ques- 
tioned constituents in an interrogative sentence (Kénig & Siemund 2007:302). 
The most common interrogative pro-forms are presented in Table 7.1. 
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TABLE 7.1 Interrogative pro-forms 





Who 
What 
When 
Whose 


paa Where kdd / kind 
inni Why ina 

kinna /15k3 How — 

pad Which naa 





Wh-words can occur in situ, or in preverbal position (what may be a focus slot; 
cf. §7.7), though adverbial phrases are often preposed. These alternate possi- 
bilities are illustrated in (370) and (371). In (370), the question word énni ‘what’ 
occurs where the secondary object theme constituent normally would (i.e. in 
situ), preceding the primary object recipient constituent (cf. §6.3.3). In (371), 
on the other hand, énni‘what’ is moved to the preverbal position, following the 


primary object recipient constituent. 


(370) 


(371) 


abba némma inni = dee némmacb 

abba ném=ma inni dééni ném=ma=r6 

father 28.POSS=DET what brother 2S8.POSS=DET=DAT 
fJén 

Q-j-jén 

3.0BJ-3-give 


‘What did your father give to your brother?’ 


abba némma dééni némmacb inni 
abba ném=ma dééni ném=ma=rb inni 
father  2S8.POSS=DET brother 2S.POSS=DET=DAT what 
fJén 

Q-j-jén 

3.0BJ-3-give 


‘What did your father give to your brother?’ 


The same pattern is exhibited for subject constituents. When a subject con- 
stituent is questioned, the question word can appear in situ or in the preverbal 
slot, following the object(s), in an inversion of the normal SO order. This is 
illustrated in (372) to (375). 
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(372)  jégeé ais plait fabs 
jégé ai paa=ti @-j-j5b 
house this who=ERG  3.0BJ-3-buy 
‘Who bought this house?’ 

(373) jaa jégé ai fabs 
paa=i jégé ai @-j-j3b 
who=ERG house’ this  3.0By-3-buy 
‘Who bought this house?’ 

(374) 26d paai grb 
ezi=d paa=i Q-j-kic 


rope=DET who=ERG_ 3.0BJ-3-cut 
‘Who cut the rope?’ 


(375)  iaai €266 gard 
paa=i ezi=6 Q-j-kie 
who=ERG  rope=DET  3.OBJ-3-cut 
‘Who cut the rope?’ 


The presence of the ergative case marker is not always required for subjects 
of unmarked agentivity (i.e. not high or unexpected; cf. §6.2.1), as illustrated 
in (376) with tobr ‘buy’, where the subject musa ‘Musa’, lacks the ergative case 
enclitic. 


(376) musa dck5 = s6mma {Jabs 
musa drk5 = s6n=ma Q-j-j5b 
(name) goat 3S.POSS=DET  3.0BJ-3-buy 
‘Musa bought her (another person’s) goat.’ 


However, when even subjects of unmarked agentivity are questioned, the 

question word must bear ergative case marking. Its absence is ungrammati- 

cal, whether the question word occurs in situ or in the preverbal position, as 

illustrated in (377) to (378). 

(377)  paai/*@ jégé ai fabs 
paa=i/*O jége al @-j-j3b 
who=ERG/*® house’ this 3.0BJ-3-buy 
‘Who bought this house?’ 
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(378)  jegé al paai/*O fobs 
jége al paa=i/*O @-j-j5b 
house this who=ERG/*@  3.0BJ-3-buy 
‘Who bought this house?’ 


For primary objects and possessors of primary objects, the preverbal position 
is the same as in situ, as illustrated in the following three pairs of examples 
((379) to (384)), where question and answer pairs are given, showing that the 
wh-words often occur in the same place as the words they question. 


(379) agma inni —ff[5bd 
aé=ma inni Q-j-j5b 
man=DET what — 3.0BJ-3-buy 
‘What did the man buy?’ 

(380) adma jége fobs 
ad=ma jégé @-j-jab 
man=DET house 3.0BJ-3-buy 
‘The man bought a house. 

(381) adéma kutubt paacd ffén 
ad=ma kutib=t pad=rb Q-j-jén 
man=DET  book=DET  who=DAT  3.OBJ-3-give 
‘To whom did the man give the book?’ 

(382) adéma kutubt dééni  sdémmacd fJén 
aé=ma kutub=u = degni_ —s s6n=ma=rds Q-j-jén 
man=DET book=DET brother 3S.POSS=DET=DAT 3.OBJ-3-give 
‘The man gave the book to his brother. 

(383) adéma gvont aad wu 
ad=ma gvont paa=d wu-O-j 
man=DET camel  who=GEN _ steal-3.0BJ-3 
‘Whose camel did the man steal?’ 

(384) adma gvont dééni nicdd wul 
ad=ma g’oni = deéni nir=6=6 wu-O-j 


man=DET camel brother 1S.POSS=DET=GEN _ steal-3.0BJ-3 
‘The man stole my brother's camel. 
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In non-existential non-verbal interrogative clauses, the question word occurs 
before the predicate adjective, noun, or postpositional phrase. Thus, in (385), 
the postpositional phrase tanijé ntajé dird ‘between me and you’ is preposed, 
and the wh-word pad ‘who’ occurs in the subject slot relative to the predicate 
adjective bd ‘big’. 


(385) tani=jé nta=jé dics pada bid 
is=and 2S=and in who __ big 
‘Between me and you, who (is) bigger?’ 


In ‘where’ questions, the wh-word 433 ‘where’ usually follows the subject con- 
stituent.* Thus, in (386), k33 ‘where’ follows 4bba nédmma ‘your father’, as the 
locative clause in an (indicative) existential locative clause often does. In (386), 
the existential predicate and the locative postpositional phrase are replaced by 
the question word. The answer to such a question would include the existen- 
tial predicate, as well as a locative constituent, as in (387). 


(386) abba némma k33 
abba ném=ma k33 
father 2S.POSS=DET where 
‘Where's your father?’ 

(387) (abba nird) jégaa dics fff 
(abba nir=d) jége=a dics =O -EJi(g) 
(father 1S.POSS=DET) house=DET in 3-be 
‘My father is in the house.’ 


VP & 


Questions using k33 ‘where’ can also be formed using the adverbial phrase 
koénsro ‘where’, as in (388). As indicated by the asterisk preceding the material 
in parentheses, in this construction the existential predicate obligatorily co- 
occurs with the question word (that is, it is not optional). 


(388) abba némma kéndrd * (fit) 
abba ném=ma kond=rb @-fi(g) 
father 2S8.POSS=DET where=DAT 3-be 
‘Where's your father?’ 


4 However, Kevin Walters (p.c.) has informed me that k33 ‘where’ can often occur clause- 
initially, with no apparent change in meaning. 
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If the object of a postpositional phrase is questioned, the wh-word occurs in 
the place where the object of a postposition would have occurred in an indica- 
tive clause (that is, preceding the postposition). This is illustrated in (389) and 
(390), where the question word inni ‘what’ precedes the postpositions kégé 
‘like’ and g3r ‘about’. 


(389) gin s6mma innit = kégé 
gini s6n=ma innit = kégé 
color 3S.POSS=DET what like 
‘What color is it?’ [lit. ‘Its color (is) like what?’] 


(390) jad s6mma gor 
jas sén=ma gor 
price 3S.POSS=DET what about 
‘How much does it cost?’ [lit. ‘Its price (is) about what?’ ] 


, , 
innl 
, , 
innl 


Questions that in English are typically expressed by the question word ‘how’ are 
expressed by postpositional phrases, by dative adverbial phrases, or by means 
of other question words, as illustrated in (391), (392), and (393), respectively. 


(391) dou ném=ma inni — kégé 
spirit 2S.POSS=DET what like 
‘How do you feel?’ [lit. ‘What is your spirit like?’] 


(392) ad al=ya kénd=rd ba ném 
man this=GEN.S_ where=DAT relation 2S.POSSs 
‘How are you related to this man?’ 


(393)  dazagard arbre nts innit 
dazaga=rb arbre @-j-n-t inni 
(language)=DAT tree 3.0BJ-3-say-P_ what 


‘How do you say “tree” in Dazaga?’ 


7.6 Marked Topic (Left-Dislocation) 


In this section I describe a marked topic construction accomplished via left- 
dislocation of nominal constituents (cf. Kroeger 2004:137—8). Left-dislocation 
constructions are distinguished from topicalization by the resumptive pronoun 
in left-dislocation constructions (as opposed to the gap left in topicalization; 
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cf. Kroeger 2004:138; Gregory & Michaelis 20011667). In these marked topic 
constructions, the marked topic is fronted (left-dislocated), and a resumptive 
pronoun takes the place of the left-dislocated constituent in the clause struc- 
ture, as illustrated in example (394), where the left-dislocated constituent and 
resumptive pronoun are co-indexed and occur in square brackets. 


(394) [awa ai];  fféssd— [s6mma]; addi 
awa ai fféssé6 = sbn=ma addi 


game this good 3S.POSS=DET little 
‘This game, its fun is small’ [free: ‘This game’s not very fun.’] 


This left-dislocation is possible across the hierarchy of constituents, includ- 
ing subject, primary object, oblique, possessor, and adjunct. Left-dislocation 
of these constituents is illustrated in examples (395) to (399), respectively. In 
each example, the left-dislocated constituent and the resumptive pronoun are 


in bold type. 


(395)  Left-dislocation of subject 


ad ai mécé = ddktiré dzuktr  jéjéinni 
ad al méré — ddkt-ré dzukir — jeje-j-n-ni 
man this 3s besilent-aDJzZ never converse-3-LV-NEG 


‘This man, he (is) silent; he never converses.’ 


(396) Left-dislocation of primary object 


abba nici gérsa nicd ginna méerérd 
abba _nir=d gérsb-a_ ss nir=6 ginna = méré=cd 
father 1S.POSS=DET money-P  1S.POSS=DET all 3S=DAT 
jenic 

Q-jén-r 

3.0BJ-give-1 


‘My father, I gave him all my money: 


(397)  Left-dislocation of oblique (instrument) 


dzina ai wont mérérid acanir 
dzana al wont meré=c6 = ara-O-n-r 
knife this sheep 3sS=DAT _ slaughter-3.0BJ-LV-1 


‘This knife, I slaughtered a sheep with it.’ 
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(398) 


(399) 


Left-dislocation of possessor 

ad al mi sémma durust 
al mi sén=ma dtirtistt 
man this son  3S.POSS=DET tall 
‘This man, his son is tall’ 


2mo- 
hon 


Left-dislocation of adjunct (locative) 


kéIs ais gahila =meéré )=dird bdr SM 
kélIs at Ss ghila =omeéré dirs =bércd IF 
field this millet 3s in much  grow-3 


‘This field, the millet is growing a lot in it. 


The left-dislocation of possessors is particularly common and is further illus- 
trated in examples (400) and (401). 


(400) 


(401) 


ackin jala s6énaa fJéssa 
ackin jali-a s6n-a=a fJéssb-a 
tree.type child-P 3S.POSS-P=DET good-P 


‘Arkin (tree), its fruits (are) good? 


sémma nasd 


rian 


sédn=ma @-nas 
woman husband 3S.POSS=DET  3-die 
‘(The) woman, her husband died.’ 


wr 2- 
tN 


It is also possible to left-dislocate ‘heavy’ constituents, that is, those with an 
embedded clause. This is illustrated in (402), where the left-dislocated pos- 
sessor contains an embedded relative clause (shown in square brackets). 


(402) 


anit [méréyna  barainaal s6cb 
anit méré=na —_ bara-@-j-n-gi=a s6cb 


man  3S=ACC _ search-3.OBJ-3-LV-IPFV=DET name 
sémma jastf 

sén=ma jastf 

3S.POSS=DET (name) 

‘The man whom he is searching for, his name is Yusuf’ 
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Dazaga’s word order is fairly strictly sov, but the order osv is also occasionally 
attested (cf. the similar claims for Kanuri (e.g. Hutchison 1986:192) and Beria/ 
Zaghawa (e.g. Jakobi 2006)). As noted in §6.2.1, the ergative case enclitic is 
not obligatory (in the sense that it does not occur on every transitive subject), 
and several factors affect its distribution (see the more detailed description 
in §6.2.1). One use of the ergative case enclitic is to mark transitive subjects 
when there is an inversion of the subject and object constituents of a clause 
(osv order). In this usage, the ergative case enclitic is required, as illustrated in 
(403) (cf. (377) and (378). 


(403) kagwaja némma eliii/*O gsi 
kagwajé-a ném=ma elif=i/*O g3-O-j 


chicken-p 28.POSS=DET  sparrowhawk=ERG/*@__ take-3.0BJ-3 
‘A sparrowhawk took your chickens.’ 


Lukas (1953:165) explains the occurence of the ergative case enclitic on subjects 
in clauses with osv order as motivated by a need to disambiguate grammati- 
cal relations (cf. Lukas (1937:17) for a similar explanation of the same phen- 
emenon in Kanuri). However, this does not seem to be the (only) motivation, 
since the grammatical relations of the nominal constituents are not always 
ambiguous in osv clauses, and yet, the ergative case enclitic occurs on imme- 
diately preverbal subjects when there is no need to disambiguate grammatical 
relations of subject and object. This is illustrated in (404), where the object is 
already distinguished from the subject by the presence of the accusative case 
enclitic =ga, and yet the absence of the ergative case enclitic is ungrammatical. 


(404)  kigwaje sémmaga kfii/*O gai 
kagwajé sén=ma=ga kii=i/*O g3-O-j 


chicken 3S.POSS=DET=ACC__ bush.cat=ERG/*@ __ take-3.OBJ-3 
‘It was the bush cat who took his chicken, 


Below, I propose a (tentative) focus analysis of subject constituents moved 
to the immediately preverbal position and marked with the ergative case 
enclitic.5 I also note difficulties with this analysis. Focus is not encoded by 
tone; I have not studied intonation patterns in relation to focus. 


5 Significantly, Wolfe & Adam (2015) demonstrate that the (optional) ergative case enclitic in 
Beria is used with focused subject constituents. 
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The term ‘focus’ has been variously defined as the ‘new information’ in a 
clause (Foley 2007:403), ‘the portion of a proposition which cannot be taken 
for granted at the time of speech’ (Lambrecht 1994:207), or ‘that part of the 
utterance that is at issue’ (Kroeger 2014¢:4; cf. Clopper & Tonhauser 2011). In 
English and French, one of the ways that focus can be signaled is through a 
clefted sentence (as reflected in some of the free translations below). 

When the subject constituent of a transitive clause is focused, the focused 
element is optionally moved to the immediately preverbal position, a focus 
position common in sov languages (Kim 1988).° When the subject is moved to 
this focus position, it is obligatorily marked by the ergative case enclitic =i (cf. 
example (403)). This is illustrated in the question and response pairs in (405) 
and (406), in (407), which has contrastive focus on the subject constituent, and 
in (408) and (409). 

(405) ézéd paai garb 
ezi=d paa=i @-j-kiec 
rope=DET who=ERG_ 3.OBJ-3-cut 
‘Who cut the rope?’ 


€266 mi nid gard 
ezi=b mi nir=d=1 Q-j-k5r 
rope=DET son _ 1S.POSS=DET=ERG  3.0BJ-3-cut 
‘My son cut the rope. 

(406) gWoni s6mma paai wul 
gWoni sén=ma paa=i wu-O-} 


camel 3S.POSS=DET  who=ERG _ steal-3.0BJ-3 
‘Who stole his camel?’ 

g’oni sémma dééy col wu 

g’oni sén=ma dééy nir=0=1 wu-O-j 
camel 3S.POSS=DET brother 1S.POSS=DET=ERG _ steal-3.OBJ-3 
‘My brother stole his camel: 


6 Other focus constructions, which do not involve case markers or the preverbal position, are 
reported in Kanuri (Wolff & Lohr 2006; Ziegelmeyer 2011). These focus constructions do not 
appear to have parallels in Dazaga. 
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(407) 


(409) 
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(It wasn’t a dog that bit my brother.) 

deéni nird g’onii wol 

dééni nir=6 g’oni=i wo-O-j 
brother 1S.POSS=DET  camel=ERG _bite-3.0BJ-3 
‘It was a camel that bit my brother. 


inf ginna allai helliki 
inf ginna alla=i hellik-O-j 
thing all God=ERG create-3.0BJ-3 


‘It’s God who created everything.’ 


ekké fJordgs arial dakkém 
ekké ffordg5 arif-a=1 @-dag-t-m 
tree tree.type woman-P=ERG ~— 3.0BJ-like-p-2 


‘Women like the jujubier tree. 


Focused primary object constituents normally occur in the immediately 


preverbal position, but, for primary objects, this is the same as in situ, given 
Dazaga’s sov word order. This is illustrated in (410) and (411) (cf. (379) to (382)). 


(410) 


(4n1) 


(What did the man buy?) 

aéma jége fabs 
ab=ma jége @-j-j3b 
man=DET house 3.0BJ-3-buy 


‘The man bought a house. 
(To whom did the man give the book?) 


oma kutubu dééni sémmard ffén 
é=ma kutib= = déeni- = s6n=ma=rds Q-j-jén 
man=DET book=pDET brother 3S.POSS=DET=DAT 3.OBJ-3-give 


‘The man give the book to his brother.’ 


2m mw 


Focused secondary objects, like focused subjects, may optionally move to the 


immediately preverbal position (from their normal position preceding the pri- 


mary object), reversing the normal order of the primary and secondary objects. 


This is illustrated in (412). 
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(412) (What did your father give to your brother?) 


abba nid dééni nirdcd kutubga 
abba nir=d dééni nir=b=06 kutub=ga 
father 1S8.POSS=DET brother 18.POSS=DET=DAT book=Acc 
fJén 

Q-j-jén 

3.0BJ-3-give 


‘My father gave a book to my brother: 


In un-elicited sentences in my data (from texts and example sentences), sub- 
jects moved to the immediately preverbal position (and marked with =7) only 
occur in such focus constructions. However, some elicited sentences present 
complications for the analysis of preverbal subjects as focused constituents. 

Specifically, in addition to their movement in focus constructions, transitive 
subjects can optionally be moved to the preverbal position when the subject 
is topical, and, therefore, not focused (assuming that ‘a single element can- 
not function as both topic and focus at the same time’ (Kroeger 2004:161-162)). 
This is illustrated in (413) to (416). In each of these examples, the subject is 
topical because of its mention in a preceding statement or question; neverthe- 
less, the subject appears in the preverbal position (with ergative case marking). 
These forms do not seem to be the most preferred forms for replies/responses. 
My language consultant confirmed that these were grammatically correct, but 
did not himself produce these forms in elicited sentences. 


(413) (The dog didn’t bite my brother.) 


mf nird(ga) kirii woi 

mi nir=6(=ga) kici=i wo-O-j 

son  1S.POSS=DET(=ACC) dog=ERG _bite-3.0BJ-3 
‘The dog bit my son.’ 


(414) (What did Ibrahim do to the goat?) 
drkaa(ga) ibrahimi fick 
drk5=a(=ga) ibrahim=i Q-j-jid 
goat=DET(=ACC) (name)=ERG  3.0BJ-3-kill 
‘Ibrahim killed the goat. 
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(415) | (What did the camel do to the boy?) 


kall6d(ga) g’onii wok 
kallf=3(=ga) g’ont=i wo-O-j 
boy=DET(=ACC)  camel=ERG _bite-3.0BJ-3 
‘The camel bit the boy? 


(416) (What did your son do?) 


ezuu mi nirdt gard 

ezi=u mi nir=6=1 Q-j-k3c 
rope=DET son  1S.POSS=DET=ERG  3.0BJ-3-cut 
‘My son cut the rope. 


The appearance of topical constituents in what otherwise seems to be a focus 
position, suggests that either the immediately preverbal position is not really 
a focus position (but, rather, is compatible with both focus and topic constitu- 
ents) or that the topical and focused subjects are filling two distinct preverbal 
slots when moved from their normal clause-initial position. Further research 
is needed to confirm or refute the analysis of examples such as (403) through 
(409) as subject focus constructions. 


CHAPTER 8 


Clause Combinations 


In this chapter, I describe Dazaga’s patterns of clause combinations, categoriz- 
ing these broadly under the terms coordination and subordination. I include 
causative constructions in the section on subordination because I analyze 
periphrastic causative constructions as biclausal. I also include in this chap- 
ter a third phenomenon, serial verb constructions, which are not strictly the 
combination of clauses, but which exhibit some similarities to clause combi- 
nations (such as the multiplicity of verbs) which warrant a separate treatment 
here. In the sections on clause coordination, I also include brief descriptions of 
other lower-level patterns of coordination. 

Clause combinations have been studied from a variety of different perspec- 
tives, including syntax, pragmatics, and discourse (cf. e.g. Haiman & Thompson 
1988; Fabricus-Hansen & Ramm 2008; Bril 2010). The focus in this chapter is 
syntactic description. I further subdivide clause subordination into comple- 
mentation, relative clauses, and adverbial clauses. 


8.1 Coordination 


In this section on coordination, I examine conjunctive coordination (‘conjunc- 
tion’), disjunctive coordination (‘disjunction’), and adversative coordination. 
While the primary focus of this section is on clausal coordination, I also briefly 
(and first) describe the basic patterns of phrasal coordination. In example sen- 
tences, coordinators are given in bold type. The categories and terminology 
employeed in this section basically follow those of Haspelmath (2007b). 


8.1.1. Phrasal Coordination 

The bisyndetic enclitic coordinator =/é ‘and’ is used for phrasal conjunction 
(except for verb and postpositional phrases). This is illustrated for both simple 
and more complex noun phrases in (417) and (418). 


(417)  firajé képtijé f[5bi 
fict-a=jé képti=jé @-j-jsb 
arrow-P=and bow=and —3.0BJ-3-buy 


‘He bought arrows and a bow. 
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neba éyksaje amma alla 

nebi-a éyks=a=jé amma alla 

prophet-p before=GEN.P=and people God 

gasdtigaa ginnajé _—biga séntaa 
Q-j-kas-t-gi=a ginna=jé bigi-a sénté-a=a 
3.0BJ-3-follow-P-IPFV=DET  all=and sin-P 3P.POSS-P=DET 
dzikand oréza halala sacakintd 

dzfkans orézi-a halal-a — sarak-@-j-n-t 


because domestic.animal-p clean-P _ sacrifice-3.0BJ-3-LV-P 
‘Because of their sins, the prophets of old and all people who followed 
God sacrificed (ceremonially) clean animals. 


The coordinator =/é can also be used to coordinate the objects of postpositions 
(419), adverbs (420), and adjectives (421). 


(419) 


(420) 


(421) 


tani=jé nta=jé dics rad —bG 
is=and 2s=and in who _ big 
‘Between me and you, who (is) bigger?’ 


nif négi=na énné=jé  ébykd=jé bérd fifa 
town  (place)=GEN.S now=and  before=and very different 
‘Nowadays the town of N’guigmi is very different from before: 

[lit. ‘The town of N’guigmi, now and before, (is) very different. | 


alam _lardis sénté=na maré=jé — fb6=jé 
flag country 3P.POSS=GEN.S red=and  white=and 
‘(The) flag of their country (is) red and white. 


The conjunction of postpositional phrases with =jé ‘and’ (used for other 
phrasal conjunction) is ungrammatical, as demonstrated in (422). Rather, such 
conjunction must be at the verb phrase level, using nf ‘and’, as in (423). Verb 
phrase conjunction normally involves the monosyndetic use of nf ‘and’, occur- 
ring between the coordinated verb phrases (e.g. cf. examples (430) and (431)). 
In (423), where the verb is repeated, ni ‘and’ occurs bisyndetically, in second 
position within the verb phrase (i.e. following the postpositional phrases). 


(422) 


*  elaa jégaa daajé jigaa dirdjé — toilénté 
eli-a=a_ jégé-a=a daa=jé jigé-a=a  dird=jé @-torlen-t 


rock-p house=DET on=and well=DET in=and  3-fall-p 
(‘The rocks fell on the house and into the well.’) 
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(423)  elaa jégaa daa nf toilénté jigaa dics 
eii-a=a_ — jégé-a=a daa ni @-tuilen-t jigé-a=a_ — did 
rock-p house=DET on and __ 3-fall-p well=DET in 
ni toilénté 
ni Q-toilen-t 
and 3-fall-p 


‘The rocks fell on the house and into the well’ 


Lukas (1953:166) reports a monosyndetic use of =/e, illustrated in (424).! I have 
also encountered a single example of this same phenemenon in my own data, 
presented in (425). Besides the monosyndetic usage of =/é, it is worth noting 
that these examples exhibit different patterns as far as where the conjunction 
occurs relative to the two noun phrases, namely following the second noun 
phrase (424) or following the first noun phrase (425). 


(424) widén orkd=jeé 
gazelle goat=and 
‘a gazelle and a goat’ 

‘Gazelle und Ziege’ 

(425) abba  niérdjé deéni nid gvona 
abba _ nfr=d=jé dééni nic=d g’oni-a 
father 1S.POSS=DET=and brother 1s.POSS=DET camel-P 
fJ5ppo 
@-j-j5b-t 


3.0BJ-3-buy-P 
‘My father and my uncle bought camels.’ 


Stassen (2000:14) claims that monosyndetic patterns of postposed conjunc- 
tions are often reduced variants of dominantly bisyndetic patterns. This 
appears to be the case in Dazaga, where the monosyndetic use of =/é is very 
rare and can occur in either of the positions filled by the bisyndetic usage, but 
doesn't seem to differ in meaning from the bisyndetic pattern. 

When multiple conjunction occurs, the coordinator =jé ‘and’ must be 
repeated with each coordinand. The omission of the coordinator is ungram- 
matical. These patterns are illustrated in (426) and (427) (cf. Lukas 1953:166). 


1 Stassen (2000:15; also Whaley (2011:474)) notes this same example in his discussion of post- 
posed monosydetic and polysyndetic conjunctions (using his terminology). Lukas (1953:166) 
gives several other examples of the same phenomenon. 
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(426) lad nicd dckdjé gWonijé 
1aé nic=d drkdajé g’oni=jé 
friend 1S.POSS=DET goat=and camel=and 
ff5bs 
@-j-j5b 
3.OBJ-3-buy 


‘My friend bought a goat, a camel, and a horse.’ 


(427) * lad nird drk3 = goni — askije 


lad nir=b dck5 = goni — aski=je 
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askijé 
aski=jé 
horse=and 


[dbs 
Q-j-(Sb 


friend 1S.POSS=DET goat camel horse=and  3.0BJ-3-buy 


(‘My friend bought a goat, a camel, and a horse.) 


Dazaga does not distinguish emphatic phrasal conjunction (i.e. both... and 


conjunction; cf. Haspelmath (2007b:15)) from regular phrasal conjunction. To 


translate emphatic phrasal conjunction from other languages, Dazaga uses a 


construction that is structurally identical to regular phrasal conjunction. The 


bisyndetic conjunctive coordinator =jé ‘and’ is used to coordinate the noun 


phrases, and the verb appears only once, as in (428). The coordinator nf ‘and’, 
used for clausal conjunction (cf. §8.1.2), and the particle nd ‘even, also’ are 
ungrammatical for emphatic phrasal conjunction, as demonstrated in (429). 


(428)  farje iijé dagir 
ai=jé ii=jé @-dak-c 
tea=and water=and  3.0BJ-want-1 


‘I want both tea and water. 

al nt if ni dagir 

al nf if ni Q-dak-rc 
tea and water and_ 3.0Bj-want-1 


* 


(429) 


ai ona if na dagir 

ai na if na  @-dak-rc 

tea also water also  3.0BJ-want-1 
(‘I want both tea and water.) 


The monosyndetic coordinator nf ‘and’ is used for verb phrase conjunction, as 


in examples (430) and (431). 
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(430) lad nird gvani dzasé ni 3rk3—ff5bS 
1aé nir=d g’oni @-j-ffas ni dck5 O-j-j5b 
friend 18.POSS=DET camel 3.0BJ-3-sell and goat 3.0BJ-3-buy 
‘My friend sold a camel and bought a goat.’ 


(431) jom té awojfl ni babarffi 
jom té awof-j ni babact-j 
day that fear-3 and _ tremble-3 
‘That day, he was afraid and trembled. 


The phrasal conjunction =/é ‘and’ cannot be used for verb phrase conjunction, 
as demonstrated by comparing (430) with (432). 


(432) * lad nid gvont — dzaséjé decks 
1aé nic=b g’ont @-j-ffas=jé dk 
friend 18.POSS=DET camel 3.0BJ-3-sell=and goat 
ffabdjé 
O-j-jab=jé 


3.OBJ-3-buy=and 
(‘My friend sold a camel and bought a goat.) 


As with English and, the coordinator nf ‘and’ can be understood to mean ‘and 
then’ by way of (generalized conversational) implicature. This implicature is 
illustrated in (433), where the speaker is not resting and walking simultane- 
ously, but in sequence. 


(433) addi ffonir ni digani 
addi ffo-n-r ni d-tigan 
alittle rest-Lv-1 and 1-walk 
‘T rested for a little while, and (then) walked (on). 


The coordinator nd ‘also, and’, rather than nf ‘and’, is used for the conjunction 
of imperatives. This is demonstrated in (434). 


(434) bonu gén na/*ni —_—ikdlana svts 
bont @-gin-O na/*ni kéls-a=na  @-sdt5-O 
hoe 3.0Bj-take.rmv-2 and/*and field-p=acc 3.0BJ-go.to.IMV-2 
‘Take your hoe and go to (the) fields. 
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Phrasal disjunction is expressed by means of the monosyndetic disjunctive 
coordinator walla ‘or’, as illustrated in (435) with noun phrases, and in (436) 
with verb phrases. 


(435)  négi walla = difa dérigi 
yégi walla difa d-tér-gi 
(place) or (place) 1-g0-IPFV 


‘T will visit N’guigmi or Difa.’ 


(436) jége  nird dérigi walla kasdgérd diwizigi 
jége — nir=d d-tér-gi walla kaségi=cd d-béz-gi 
house 1S.POSS=DET 1-g0-IPFV or market=DAT  1-stay-IPFV 


‘Tl go to my house or I'll stay at the market. 


Whereas English and French have explicitly exclusive disjunctive construc- 
tions (either... or and ou... ou or soit... soit), this kind of disjunction is syn- 
tactically the same as regular disjunction in Dazaga, as demonstrated in (437), 
where the same monosyndetic disjunctive coordinator walla ‘or’ is used. 


(437) fai walla if dagir (fiirs ff 
fai walla if @-dak-c (ffiirs ff 
tea or water  3.0BJ-want-1_ (but milk 
dagirdt) 


@-dak-r-ni) 

3.0 BJ-want-1-NEG) 

‘I want either tea or water (but I don’t want milk). 

‘Je veux ou/soit du thé ou/soit de l'eau (mais je ne veux pas du lait). 


Many languages distinguish between disjunction in alternative questions and 
standard disjunction (Haspelmath 2007b:26). Dazaga does not exhibit this 
distinction. Rather, disjunction in alternative questions, like standard disjunc- 
tion, is expressed with the disjunctive coordinator walla ‘or’, as demonstrated 
in (438). 


(438)  askt walla g’oni __skifi-ré 
horse — or camel _— speed-aDJz 
‘Are horses or camels faster?’ 
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Phrasal adversative coordination is ungrammatical, as illustrated in (439) and 
(440).? 


(439) lad nicd orka fui —- Ff5bd ffitcd 
1aé nic=b dcks-a fuss: Wj-jb ffiicd 
friend 1S.POSS=DET goat-P two 3.0BJ-3-buy but 
gWoni tirSn f[5bi 
g’oni tirsn @-j-jab 
camel one 3.OBJ-3-buy 


‘My friend bought two goats, but (only) one camel? 


(440) * lad nird orka ffui = ffiieS «= goni_—s t’r3n 
lad nir=b drki5-a  ffu_— ss ffiirS «= gWoni_—_sttiran 
friend 1S.POSS=DET goat-P two but camel one 
f[5bs 
@-j-j3b 
3.OBJ-3-buy 


(‘My friend bought two goats, but bought (only) one camel.’) 


8.1.2 Clausal Coordination 

Clauses are conjunctively coordinated by the bisyndedic use of the coordina- 
tor nf ‘and’. This is illustrated in (441) and (442). In clausal conjunction, nf ‘and’ 
occurs as a second position particle, following the first argument of the verb 
in each clause (note that the temporal adjunct dnk3 ‘before’ is not counted in 
determining the second position in (442)). 


(441) lad nird ni g”dni_— dzasé tani ni 
lad nir=6 ni g’oni @-j-fJas tani ni 
friend 1S.POSS=DET and camel 3.0BjJ-3-sell 1s and 
ork3 jobir 
orks Q-j5b-r 
goat 3.0BJ-buy-1 


‘My friend sold a camel, and I bought a goat.’ 


(442) éyks jala so mts ftkki «= d5wA)s nt_—Ssftkkk 
éyks jali-a ni Q-ffig-t dou-a nf Q-ffig-t 
before boy-P and 3-be-p_ girl-P and  3-be-P 
‘Before, there were boys and there were girls.’ 


2 See Vicente (2010) for a study of the syntax of adversative coordination. 
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Whereas ni ‘and’ is used monosyndetically for verb phrase coordination (see 
examples (430) and (431)), this usage is ungrammatical for clausal coordina- 
tion, as demonstrated in (443). 


(443) * lad nird gvani — dzasé ni tant 
1aé nir=6 g’ont @-j-ffas ni tant 
friend 1S.POSS=DET camel  3.0BJ-3-sell and 1s 
orks jobic 
dck35 Q-j5b-c 
goat 3.0BJ-buy-1 


(‘My friend sold a camel, and I bought a goat.) 


What might be called ‘additive conjunction’ or ‘also-conjunction’, is formed in 
the same way as clausal conjunction. This is demonstrated in (444), where the 
coordinator nf ‘and’ must be used bisyndetically, again in the second position 
within a clause, following the first term of the clause’s verb. With the monosyn- 
detic usage of nf ‘and’, the sentence is ungrammatical for the intended mean- 
ing, as illustrated in (445) (but would be grammatical for ‘I like meat and I like 
millet’). 


(444) jini ni dagir yahila ni dagir 
jini ni @-dak-c yahila nt @-dak-r 
meat and 3.0BJ-want-1 millet and 3.0BJ-want-1 
‘T like meat and also millet. 
(445) * jin dagir ni yahila dagir 
i @-dak-c ni yahila @-dak-r 
meat 3.0BJ-want-1 and = millet 3.0ByJ-want-1 
(‘like meat and also millet.’) 


, 
a 
jini 


Emphatic negative clausal coordination is structurally identically to emphatic 
conjunction, except that the repeated verb is negated, as illustrated in (446) 
and (447). 


(446) marddi ni dagirdi tawa ni dagirdi 
maradi nf @-dak-c-ni tawa ni Q-dak-r-ni 


(place) and 3.0Bj-like-1-NEG (place) and _ 3.0Bj-like-1-NEG 
‘I don’t like either Maradi or Tahoua. / ‘I like neither Maradi nor 
Tahoua. 
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(447) 


fai ni dagirdi ni dagirdi 

al ni @-dak-r-ni ni @-dak-r-ni 
tea and 3.0Bj-like-1-NEG water and _ 3.0BjJ-like-1-NEG 
‘I don't like either tea or water” / ‘I like neither tea nor water’ 


y 
1 
y 

I 


a 


In adversatively coordinated clauses, the adversative monosyndetic coordina- 
tor fitré ‘but’ occurs between the two clauses. This is illustrated in examples 
(448) to (451). 


(448) 


(449) 


(450) 


(451) 


1aé nird dk fabs ffiics =. gon 
1aé nir=b dckd @-j-jab ffiies == gon 
friend 1S.POSS=DET goat 3.0BJ-3-buy but camel 
ffobbré bei 

@-j-jab-ré @-bé(g) 

3.0BJ-3-buy-ADJV 3-be.not 


‘My friend bought a goat, but didn’t buy a camel.’ 


lad nicd dckd — ff5bd ffiicS = gSni 
lad nir=6 dcki = Q-j-jab tics = gWont 
friend 1S.POSS=DET goat 3.0BJ-3-buy but camel 
dzasé 

Q-j-tJas 

3.0B]-3-sell 


‘My friend bought a goat, but sold a camel? 


jégaa bérs —s tamanné ffiics = tamor 
jégeé=a bérs — taman-ré tics @-tam-rc 
house=DET very = expense-ADJZ__ but 3.0BJ-build-1 
‘The house was very expensive, but I built it (anyway). 

[or ‘I built a house even though it was expensive. | 


gvondd wafi  ffifed = jdbird dagir 
g’oni=d wafi ffifes ~=— O-j5b-r=9 @-dak-c 
camel=DET ill but 3.0BJ-buy-1=CNTG 3.OBJ-want-1 


‘The camel is ill, but I (still) want to buy it. 
[or ‘Even though the camel is ill, I’d like to buy it’] 
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Clausal disjunction is accomplished with the same coordinator, walla ‘or’, as is 
used for phrasal disjunction, as demonstrated in (452). 


(452)  deééni nid jégé abba _ nirdya 
deéni nir=b jégé abba ntr=5=na 
brother 1s.POSs=DET house father 1s.POSS=DET=GEN.S 
térigi walla abba _ nircé jégeé dééni 
Q-tér-gi walla abba __ nir=d jégé dééni 
3-g0-IPFV or father 1S8.POSS=DET house _ brother 
niroya irigi 
nir=b=na Q-tri-gi 


1S.POSS=DET=GEN.S 3-come-IPFV 
‘My brother will go to my father’s house, or my father will come to my 
brother’s house. 


8.2 Subordination 


Subordinate clauses may be broadly categorized by whether they are selected 
by a lexical head (complementation), modify a head noun (relative clauses), 
or modify a verb phrase or clause (adverbial clauses) (cf. Thompson et al. 
2007:238; Kroeger 2005:219 ). I describe each of these types of subordination in 
more detail in the following sections. 

Thompson et al. (2007) identify three primary strategies by which languages 
mark subordination, namely, by subordinating morphemes, special verb forms, 
and word order. Of these three strategies, only subordinating morphemes and 
special verb forms are attested as means of subordination in Dazaga. 


8.2.1 Complement Clauses 
Noonan (2007:52) defines complementation as the ‘syntactic situation that 
arises when a notional sentence or predication is an argument of a predicate’? 
As is common in sov languages, complement clauses in Dazaga precede the 
matrix verb. This is illustrated throughout the following examples. 
Complement clauses can be formed by the addition of the determiner to 
the complement clause, as in (453), where the determiner =d is cliticized to the 
complement clause which functions as the object of the verb mdnt ‘to know’. 


3 Dixon (2006:1) defines complement clauses as clauses that take the place of a noun phrase 
as a core argument of a verb. Horie & Comrie (2000:1) simply define complementation as 
‘predication manifested in argument slots’. 
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(453) agé déna_ té kégé deédinaa monim 
ag6 déna_ té kégé Q-j-téi-t-ni=a Q-mon-m 
then power that like 3.0BJ-3-have-P-NEG=DET 3.0BJ-know-2 
‘You know that they don't have much power’ 


With verbs of speech, the reported speech of the complement clause occurs 
preceding the verb of speech. This construction is illustrated in (454) and 
(455). The aspect (perfective) marking and subject agreement on the verbs in 
the complement clauses are the same as those of independent clauses. 


(454) merérd fai dagir nic 
meré=rd fall @-dak-c Q-n-c 
3S=DAT tea 3.0BJ-want-1 3.OBJ-say-1 


‘I told him that I wanted tea.’ 


(455)  lawa sénaa tcdd deéni —nitrdrcd 
ladé-a sén-a=a Q-ir-t deéni — nir=b=r6 
friend-P 3S.POSS-P=DET 3-come-P brother 18.POSS=DET=DAT 
fadir 
@O-far-c 
3.OBJ-say-1 


‘T told my brother that his [my brother’s] friends had come’ 


Direct speech, though not a kind of complementation, is structurally identical 
to indirect speech, as demonstrated in (455) versus (456). It is distinguishable 
only by the context, or when direct speech distinctives are present, such as the 
imperative mood, illustrated in (457), or a shift in deictic reference (e.g. ‘his’ 
versus ‘your’ in (455) and (456)). 


(456) lawa naa irdi deéni nirdrd 
laé-a ném-a=a Q-ir-t deéni nir=b=06 
friend-P 2S.POSS-P=DET 3-come-P brother 1S.POSS=DET=DAT 
fadir 
@O-far-c 
3.OBJ-say-1 


‘I said to my brother, “Your friends have arrived.” 


(457) méerérd ffinnaa lané nic 
meré=rb ffinne=a  @-land-O Q-n-r 
3S=DAT door=DET 3.OBJ-open.IMV-2 3.OBJ-say-1 


‘T told him, “Open the door!”’ 
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With the verb tamdf ‘think, hope’, the complement clause is constructed like 
an independent clause would be. This is illustrated in (458) and (459), where 
the verbs in the complement clauses take the same aspect markers as indepen- 
dent indicative clauses. 


(458) 


(459) 


lawa nica irdd tamanir 
laé-a nir=a QO-ic-t tama-@-n-r 


friend-p 18.POSS=P 3-come-P  think-3.0BJ-LV-1 
‘I thought my friends had come.’ 


deen nird k3rérd irigi tamanir 

dééni — nir=d k3ré=c6 Q-tr-gi tama-@-n-c 
brother 18.POSS=DET short=DAT 3-come-IPFV hope-3.0BJ-LV-1 
‘T hope that my brother comes quickly. 


7 ee 


The verb nagi ‘want’ takes a complement clause in the contingent mood, as 
illustrated in (460) to (463). Example (463) demonstrates that the verb nagf 
‘want’ allows its complement clause to have a subject distinct from the matrix 
clause subject. 


(460) 


gvondd wai ffitrs = jbird dagir 
gvont=b wafi fife §=— O-j5b-r=a @-dak-c 
camel=DET _ ill but 3.0BJ-buy-1=CNTG 3.OBJ-want-1 


‘The camel is ill, but I (still) want to buy it. 
[or ‘Even though the camel is ill, I’d like to buy it’] 


mararé ini tow jemicd 

mara=rd ini t66=6 @-jén-r=9 

3P=DAT thing eat.INF=GEN 3.0BJ-give-l=CNTG 
dagird dafnkals ffinafa jobic 
@-dak-r=6 dzfnkals ffinafé-a — @-jdb-r 
3.0BJ-want-1=DET because rice-P 3.0BJ-buy-1 


‘T bought rice for them so that they would have something to eat. 
[lit. ‘Because I wanted to give them something to eat, I bought (them) 
rice.’ 


nasarga finird dagir 
nasarga @-fin-r=o @-dak-c 
(language)  3.0BJ-learn-l=CNTG 3.0BJ-want-1 
‘T want to learn French. 
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(463) mf nicd dazaga finoo 
mi nic=d dazaga @-j-fin-gi=o 
son  1S.POSS=DET (language) 3.0BJ-3-learn-IPFV=CNTG 
dagtr 
@-dak-r 


3.OBJ-want-1 
‘I want my son to learn Dazaga.’ 


The verbs tiér7 ‘to refuse’ and taléptt ‘order, command’ take infinitive comple- 
ments with the subordinator =ré (homophonous with the dative case enclitic 
=r) as illustrated in examples (464) to (466). These examples demonstrate 
that the lack of the subordinator =ré is ungrammatical for complement clauses 
of these verbs. The asterisk outside of the parentheses indicates that the mate- 
rial in parentheses is obligatory (i.e. not optional). 


(464) minefi*(rd) fférd 
minéfi*(=cd) O-j-jéc 
beg.INF*(=SUB) 3.O0BJ-3-refuse 
‘He refused to beg.’ 
(465) dééni sémmaga t56*(cd) fférd 
dééni sén=ma=ga ts6*(=£d) Q-j-jéc 


brother 3S.POSS=DET=ACC bite.INF*(=SUB) 3.OBJ-3-refuse 
‘He refused to bite his brother’ 


(466) ézuu (méréi) kdct*(£d) taalimméc 
ezi=u (meéré=1) — kdrt*(=£8) taalim-@-n-r 
rope=DET  3S=ERG  cut.INF*(=SUB) order-3.0BJ-LV-1 


‘T ordered him to cut the rope.* 


Example (467) shows that the complement of taldptt ‘order, command’ cannot 
be a normal perfective indicative verb. Example (468) shows that the infinitive 
form of the negative existential predicate, méni ‘to not be’, must be used to 


4 This example appears to include backward control. Fukuda (2008:168) defines backward con- 
trol as a relationship ‘where the matrix argument is silent and its identity depends on the 
overt embedded argument for its referent’. Polinsky & Potsdam (2002:257) similarly define 
backward control as a control relationship ‘in which the controllee is structurally superior to 
the controller’ (cf. Monahan 2003; Potsdam 2006). 
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negate the verb in the complement clause. Use of standard affixal negation in 
this context is ungrammatical, as demonstrated in (469). 


(467) * eézuu gard taalimméc 
ezi=u Q-j-k5r taalim-@-n-rc 
rope=DET 3.OBJ-3-cut order-3.0BJ-LV-1 
(‘I ordered him to cut the rope.’) 


(468) mi  nird dééni sémmaga 
mi nir=d deéni sén=ma=ga 
son 1S.POSS=DET brother 3S.POSS=DET=ACC 
td5d meénicu taalimmiérc 
td5é méni=ru taalim-@-n-r 


biteINF not.be.INF=SUB  order-3.0BJ-LV-1 
‘Tcommanded my son not to bite his brother’ 


(469) * mi nicd dééni sémmaga 
mi nir=d deéni sén=ma=ga 
son  1S.POSS=DET brother 3S.POSS=DET=ACC 
wont taalimmic 
Q-j-bé-ni taalrm-@-n-rc 


3.OBJ-3-bite-NEG order-3.0BJ-LV-1 
(‘I commanded my son not to bite his brother.) 


The verb tén3/f ‘try’ can take a complement clause with a bare infinitive 
complement clause verb, as in (470). The presence of the subordinator =rd is 
ungrammatical in this case. Example (471) demonstrates that the complement 
clause verb cannot be a regular indicative verb. The verb té73/f ‘try’ can also 
take a complement clause verb with -ré ‘apjz’ (something like a participle), as 


in (472). 


(470) jint kdrt(*£d) din3sé 
jint kdci(*=06) d-tin5sé 
meat cut.INF(*=SUB) _ 1-try 
‘I tried to cut (some) meat’ 

(471) * k3dr dinssé 

QO-k5r-c d-tindsé 

meat 3.O0BJ-cut-1  1-try 

(‘I tried to cut (some) meat.) 
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é 


o>. 


(472) mért dérigiré dinssé 
meri d-tér-gi-cé d-téndsé 
current.year this pilgrimage 1-go-IPFV-ADJZz 1-try 
‘This year, I (will) try to go on the pilgrimage. 


N , 
I 1 
N , 
I 1 


o. 
on 


The various strategies for forming complement clauses are summarized in 
Table 8.1. 


TABLE 8.1 Summary of strategies for forming complement clauses 








Complementation Strategy Example Verbs 

determiner mont ‘to know’ 

zero marking (indicative verb) _n ‘to say’, tofarf ‘to say’, tamdf ‘think, hope’ 
contingent mood (=5) nagi ‘want’ 

infinitive & subordinator =ré tiérf ‘to refuse’, talépti ‘order, command’ 


bare infinitive tonaff ‘try’ 
indicative verb with -r¢ 





8.2.2 Causative Constructions 

Causatives in Dazaga are either lexical (such as jidér ‘I kill, ie. ‘I cause to die’), 
light verb constructions, serial verb constructions, or periphrastic.> I have 
found no synchronic evidence for morphological causatives. 

In contrast to the current state of the language, Lukas (1953:137—138) reported 
the existence of a morphological causative, followed by Bryan (1971:229—230). 
Nevertheless, even in his time, Lukas (1953:137) admitted an ‘extreme paucity 
of information’ on causatives, and stated that there was only the ‘the begin- 
nings of a special causative formation’, and not an ‘established system’. 

Of the causative forms that Lukas mentions, only one can be considered a 
truly morphological causative. Specifically, he lists the prefix t- as the causative 
morpheme for deriving causative forms from simple transitive verbs and simple 
Sq verbs (which, combined, comprise Class 2 in the traditional analysis of the 
verb system). However, I have not found this causative prefix used to derive caus- 
ative forms in causative clauses with simple verbs, but, rather, have always found 
periphrastic constructions used to form causative clauses with simple verbs. 


5 Kroeger (2004:193) defines a periphrastic causative, also known as an ‘analytical’ causative, as a 
construction in which ‘the causative expression ‘cause to X’ is expressed by two separate verbs. 
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The other causative forms that Lukas (1953:138) lists—for transitive Lvcs 
(traditionally part of Class 3)—are constructed by combining the preverb mor- 
pheme of an Lvc with another verb of ‘causation’ to create a causative LVC. The 
reported use of these causative forms basically matches my observations for 
causative Lvcs, which are described in more detail in §8.2.2.2. 

Morphological causatives are attested in the Saharan languages Beria/ 
Zaghawa (Wolfe 2001:65; Jakobi & Crass 2004) and Kanuri (Lukas 1937:101-102; 
Hutchison 1981:148-152; Cyffer 1998a:42—43; Cyffer 2007:1114—-1115), but their 
productivity seems to be limited.® 

The currently productive strategy for forming causative clauses (excluding 
clauses with lexical causatives, which are formed like basic intransitive or tran- 
sitive clauses) is by the use of periphrastic constructions or serial verb con- 
structions (Svcs). The periphrastic constructions use a system of various verbs 
of causation, whose distribution depends on whether the verb is simple or 
requires a light verb construction (Lvc), and on whether the causee is singular 
or plural. Causative svcs (only with simple verbs) are formed with tent ‘give’. 
This system of causative formation is summarized in Table 8.2, and is further 
illustrated by the examples in the following sections. 


TABLE 8.2 Summary of causative constructions 





Simple verbs Light Verb Constructions 

Sg. Causee Pl. Causee Sg. Causee Pl. Causee 
infinitive + =ré + infinitive + =rd + infl. preverb + inflected preverb + inflected 
inflected form of tén form of mig form of tirt form of téhéri 


Serial verb construction with ténf ‘give’ 





8.2.2.1 Causative Constructions with Simple Verbs 

Periphrastic causative clauses may be formed by combining the causative 
verb tung ‘cause (sg. obj.)’ or mugu ‘cause (pl. obj.)’ with a simple verb in an 
embedded clause. Like the verbs in complements of the verbs tiért ‘to refuse’ 
and taldoptt ‘order, command, the verbs in the embedded clause of a periphras- 
tic causative construction are in the infinitive form and take the subordinator 
=rd. The causative verbs function periphrastically with verbs that express the 


6 For example, of the Kanuri causative, Hutchison (1981:148) states, ‘Its status as a productive 
derived form might [...] be referred to as tenuous at best’. 
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caused event of the causative construction. The verb tung is used if the causee 
is singular, and mugu is used if the causee is plural (as demonstrated in (475) 
and (476)). Causatives constructions may also be formed by combining the 
verb tént ‘give’ in an Svc witha simple verb (cf. §8.3). 


8.2.2.1.  Causatives Constructions with Intransitive Simple Verbs 

Periphrastic causative constructions with simple verbs are illustrated in 
examples (473) to (476). In these constructions, the embedded verb is intransi- 
tive. In each case, the verb of causation appears in an inflected form, with its 
subject agreement marker indicating the person of the causer, and its object 
agreement marker indicating the person of the causee. The embedded verb is 
given in the infinitive form (sometimes called the ‘nominal’ form in Saharan 
studies; cf. Ortman (2003)) with the subordinator =rd (cf. §8.2.4). A single con- 
struction (infinitive simple verb with the subordinator =rd) is used to express 
the embedded verbs from both S, (examples (473) and (476)) and S, (examples 
(474) and (475)) verbs (cf. §5.5), perhaps because the subject agreement mark- 
ers are irrelevant in the infinitival forms. 


(473)  tickanicéd dzodono 
tickani=ro d-j-ton 
walk.INF=SUB  1.OBJ-3-cause 
‘He made me walk? 


(474)  kénnict. nodonor 
kinni=ru n-ton-r 
laugh.INF=SUB 2.0 BJ-cause-1 
‘I made you laugh’ 
(475) kallédi dici sémma(ga) 
kalli=o=1 diri sén=ma(=ga) 
boy=DET=ERG sister 3S.POSS=DET(=ACC) 
egirt déni/*mugt 
egi=ru Q-j-ton/*O-j-mug 


cry.INF=SUB  3.OBJ-3-cause/*3.OBJ-3-cause 
‘The boy made his sister cry. 


(476) odrkaa tickanicd mukktr/*téntbe 
drk5-a=a tickani=ro @-mug-t-c/*O-tén-t-c 
goat-P=DET walkINF=SUB  3.OBJ-cause-P-1/*3.O0BJ-cause-P-1 
‘We made the goats walk. 
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8.2.2.1.2  Causatives Constructions with Transitive Simple Verbs 

Periphrastic causative constructions with transitive simple verbs are illus- 
trated in (477) to (480). As with periphrastic causatives with intransitive simple 
verbs, a verb of causation is used along with the caused event, in a periphrastic 
construction. As each of the following examples demonstrates, the number 
of the causee determines which causative verb must be used. The embed- 
ded simple verb is expressed in the infinitive form with the subordinator =rd, 
and the causee is expressed with the accusative case enclitic. The object of 
the embedded verb immediately precedes the embedded verb (as expected 
from Dazaga’s Sov word order). The causee precedes both the embedded verb 
and its object. Example (480) demonstrates that the causer, if overtly present, 
occurs before the causee and the embedded verb (again, as expected). 


(477) artiga yahila kinnirt donor/*mugur 
arif=ga yahila  kinni=ri @Q-ton-c/*@-muk-rc 
woman=Acc millet crush.INF=SUB 3.OBJ-cause-1/*3.0BJ-cause-1 
‘I caused the woman to crush the millet. 


(478) ammaga ffinna kirtcd 
amma=ga ffinné=a kiri=rd 
people=acc door=DET _ break.INF=SUB 
mukkur/*dontoc 


@-mug-t-c/*O-ton-t-c 
3.OBJ-cause-P-1/*3.0BJ-cause-P-1 
‘We caused the men to break the door’ 


(479) kalliaga ezuu kdricd mumum/*donom 
kalli-a=ga = ézi=u kdct=cd @-mug-m/*@-ton-m 
boy-P=ACC rope=DET cut.INF=SUB 3.O0BJ-cause-2/*3.OBJ-cause-2 


‘You caused the boys to cut the rope.’ 


(480) adi mi sdémmaga jége tijastrd 
ad=i mi sdén=ma=ga jége tijasi=rd 
Man=ERG son  3S.POSS=DET=ACC house _ sell.INF=sUB 
dono/*mugu 


Q-j-ton/*@-j-muk 
3.OBJ-3-cause/*3.0 BJ-3-cause 
‘The man caused his son to sell the house.’ 
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When the object of the embedded verb is not a pronoun, it cannot receive 
accusative case marking, as illustrated in (481). This is the case even if the 
object of the embedded verb is animate and human, as demonstrated in (482). 
This is different from the pattern in other types of embedded infinitive clauses 
(cf. examples (465) and (468)). 


(481)  actiga yahila(*ga) kinnict donor 
arif=ga yahila(*=ga) kinni=ru @-ton-r 
woman=Acc _millet(*=acc)  crushINF=SUB  3.OBJ-cause-1 
‘I caused the woman to crush the millet.’ 


(482) ntaga kallima(*ga) tard nodonor 
nta=ga kallima(*=ga) tab=rb n-ton-¢ 
28=ACC __ boy=DET(*=ACcC) hit1INF=SUB  2.OBJ-cause-1 
‘T caused you to hit the boy. 


When the object of the embedded verb is pronominal, accusative case mark- 
ing is optional, as demonstrated in (483). This is somewhat unexpected since 
accusative pronouns are normally obligatorily marked with the accusative 
case enclitic (cf. §6.2.2). 
(483) ammaga nta(ga tadbcb mukkur 

amma=ga nta(=ga)  tad=rd @-mug-t-c 

people=acc 2s(=Acc) hitINF=SUB 3.OBJ-cause-P-1 

‘We caused the men to hit you. 


Example (484) (cf. (483)) further demonstrates that double accusative mark- 
ing is possible in certain periphrastic causative constructions, suggesting that 
periphrastic causatives are biclausal (as opposed to causative serial verb con- 
structions and causative light verb constructions, neither of which can take 
double accusative marking). This biclausal analysis is further supported by the 
use of the morpheme =ré to subordinate the embedded verb and its object 


(cf. §8.2.4). 


(484) Nntaga tanéga  tigasird nffodono 
nta=ga tand=ga _ tigasi=rd n-j-ton 
28=AcCc 1S=Acc  follow.INF=SUB  2.OBJ-3-cause 
‘He caused you to follow me.’ 
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FIGURE 8.4 Functional structure of example (484). 


The biclausal analysis of periphrastic causatives, such as (484), could be rep- 
resented informally (and without preserving word order) using a relational 
structure diagram such as that in Figure 8.4, which graphically shows the 
embedding of one clause within another, where the object of the matrix clause 
controls the subject of the embedded clause. 


8.2.2.1.3 Causative SVCs 

Causative constructions with simple verbs can also be formed as svCs (cf. §8.3) 
by combining the verb ténf ‘give’ with a simple verb. This use of svCs is illus- 
trated in (485). A comparison of (485) with (477) shows that the type of caus- 
ative (periphrastic versus svc) formed with a given simple verb is not lexically 


specified by that verb. 
(485) nahila(ga) ariicd jenic ginu 
yahila(=ga) arit=cb Q-jén-c Q-j-kin 


millet=acc woman=DAT 3.OBJ-give-1 3.0BJ-3-crush 
‘I caused the woman to crush the millet. 


Because Svcs are, by definition (cf. §8.3), monoclausal, causative svcs should 
be considered monoclausal, unlike periphrastic causatives formed with simple 
verbs. Case marking also supports this analysis, since accusative case markers 
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never co-occur in causative svcs (unlike in periphrastic causatives; cf. (484)). 
Rather, in a causative svc, the causee receives dative case (as the recipient of 
the verb tén¢ ‘give’), and the object of the other verb in the svc receives accusa- 
tive case (optionally, if not a pronoun). Causative svCs using ténr ‘give’ should 
not be confused with similar svcs used to specify a beneficiary (cf. §8.3). In 
causative svcs, the verb ténf ‘give’ is the first of the two verbs in the svc (cf. 
(485)), whereas, in benefactive svcs, the verb ténf ‘give’ is the second verb, as 
illustrated in (486). 


(486) abba nicdt kuttb = ff5bd dzén 
abba nir=b=1 kutub @-j-jab d-j-jén 
father = 1S.POSS=DET=ERG book _3.0BJ-3-buy __1.0BJ-3-give 
‘My father bought a book for me.’ 


8.2.2.1.4 Ingestive Causatives 

The ingestive verbs ¢dé ‘eat’ and téé ‘drink’ are both simple transitive verbs in 
Dazaga. However, ingestive verbs differ from other simple verbs in that caus- 
atives formed with these verbs must be svcs and cannot be periphrastic con- 


structions. Causative svCs for ingestive verbs are illustrated in (487) to (490). 


(487) if jemic ffédu 
ii Q-jén-c Q-j-jé-t 
water 3.OBJ-give-1 3.0BJ-3-drink-p 
‘T made them drink water’ 


(488) deena niracd 
deéni-a nir-a=cb 
brother-P 1s.POSS-P=DAT water 3.OBJ-give-1 3.0BJ-3-drink-p 
‘I made my brother drink water.’ 

(489) amiai amiacd brddi — fféntd wédd 
ami-a=i ami-a=ré brédi_ = @-j-jen-t Q-j-bié-t 
boy-P=ERG _boy-P=DAT bread 3.0 BJ-3-give-P 3.OBJ-3-eat-P 
‘The men made the boys eat bread.” 


7 The occurrence of the ergative case enclitic on dmi-d ‘boys’ is unique in these examples, but 
so is the occurrence of an overt subject, namely, dmi-a ‘boys’. The ergative case marking may 
also serve to identify dmr-d ‘boys’ as subject of the matrix clause, since it is separated from its 
verb by another clause. 
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(490) brodi ninirc bém 
brodi _—n-jén-r Q-bé-m 
bread 2.0BJ-give-1 3.OBJ-eat-2 
‘I made you eat bread.’ 


With these ingestive verbs, unlike with other simple verbs, it is ungrammatical 
to form a periphrastic causative construction. This is demonstrated in (491). 


(491) * ntaga brddi  tbdrd nodonor 
nta=ga brodi  tdd=rdb n-ton-¢ 
2s=Acc bread’ eat.INF=SUB 2.OBJ-cause-1 
(‘I made you eat bread.) 

8.2.2.2 Causative Light Verb Constructions 


Non-causative forms of Lvcs are formed by joining a preverb to an inflected 
form of the simple verb n ‘to say’ (according to the usual identification). When 
used in an LVC construction, the verb n is semantically ‘light’, and serves a 
merely grammatical role (that is, it does not contribute to the lexical content 
of the Lvc, which is provided solely by the preverb). In the same way, caus- 
ative LvCs are formed with one of two verbs that are semantically ‘light’ when 
used in Lvcs. These verbs are tirf ‘pull out (sg. obj.)’ and /érf or téhért ‘pull out 


(pl. obj)’. 


8.2.2.2.1 Causative Lvcs with Singular Causees 

When a causative Lvc has a singular causee (corresponding to the subject of 
the parallel non-causative form), the preverb attaches to a following (inflected) 
form of the causative light verb tirf ‘pull out (sg. obj.)’. 

This construction is illustrated in (492) for a transitive Lvc with a singular 
causee (the object). In this construction, the causer is encoded as the subject 
of the causative Lvc, the causee as the object, and the object of the caused 
event is not indexed on the causative Lvc at all (because the Lvc only has two 
argument agreement affixes), but appears solely as a NP constituent preceding 
the causative LVC. 


(492) kutubu fahamnidir 
kutub=t faham-n-t-c 
book=DET comprehension-2.0BJ-CAUS.LV-1 
‘T caused you (sg.) to understand the book: 
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Examples of causative Lvcs based on syntactically intransitive verbs are given 
in (493) and (494). In these constructions, similar to the transitive causative 
LVC in (492), the causer is encoded as the subject of the causative Lvc and the 
causee as the object of the causative Lvc. Since the caused event is intransi- 
tive, there is no object of the caused event. The subject of the caused event can 
appear as a free NP constituent as well as being indexed on the verb. 


(493) éré nird karatic 
éré nir=b kaca--t-c 
younger.brother 1S.POSS=DET study-3.0BJ-CAUS.LV-1 
‘I caused my younger brother to learn’ / ‘I taught my younger brother’ 


(494) fbrd férdd dirs — fagitic 
foes féri=u dics — fagi-@-t-c 
cow friver=DET into descend-3.0BJ-CAUS.LV-1 
‘I made the cow go down into the river’ 


Unlike the periphrastic causatives formed from simple verbs, causative Lvcs 
are best analyzed as monoclausal, similar to prototypical morphological caus- 
atives. Case marking patterns support this analysis. The causee (as the primary 
object) can receive accusative case whether it precedes or follows the object of 
the preverb (i.e. the caused event). This is illustrated in (495) and (496). 


(495)  kallédga kutibu fahamtic 
kalli=s=ga kuttb=t ~— faham-@-t-r 
boy=DET=Acc book=DET comprehension-3.0BJ-CAUS.LV-1 
‘I caused the boy to understand the book.’ 


(496) kuttibu kallédga fahamtir 
katib=t __kalli=s=ga faham-@-t-c 
book=DET boy=DET=Acc  comprehension-3.0BJ-CAUS.LV-1 
‘T caused the boy to understand the book.’ 


Examples (497) and (498) demonstrate that accusative case cannot occur on 
both the causee and the object of the preverb. 


(497) * kallédga kutubiga fahamtir 
kallizs=ga kutub=t=ga faham-@-t-c 
boy=DET=ACC book=DET=ACC_ comprehension-3.0BJ-CAUS.LV-1 
(‘I caused the boy to understand the book.’) 
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(498) * kutubiga kallésga fahamtir 
kutub=u=ga kallizs=ga faham-@-t-c 
book=DET=Acc boy=DET=ACc comprehension-3.OBJ-CAUS.LV-1 
(‘I caused the boy to understand the book.) 


If only the object of the preverb (caused event) receives accusative case, it is 
still ungrammatical, as demonstrated in (499). 


(499) * kalléd kuttibuga fahamtir 
kalli=é kuttib=t=ga faham-@-t-c 
boy=DET book=DET=ACC  comprehension-3.0BJ-CAUS.LV-1 
(‘I caused the boy to understand the book’) 


8.2.2.2.2 Causative Lvcs with Plural Causees 

When a causative Lvc has a plural causee (corresponding to the subject of the 
parallel non-causative form), the preverb attaches to a following (inflected) 
form of the causative light verb tehérf ‘pull out (pl. obj)’. 

This construction is illustrated in examples (500) and (501). As in causative 
transitive Lvcs with singular causees, the causer is encoded as the subject of 
the causative transitive Lvc, the causee as the object, and the object of the 
caused event is not indexed on the causative Lvc (because it is the secondary 
object), but appears solely as a NP constituent preceding the causative Lvc (in 
these cases, Avitubu ‘the book’ and égé/a sénta ‘their loans’). 


(500) kutubu fahamnthettic 
kutub=t faham-n-hed-t-c 
book=DET comprehension-2.0BJ-CAUS.LV-P-1 
‘I caused you (pl.) to understand the book.’ 


(501)  egifa sénta brahedir 
égifi-a  séntd-a bra-@-hed-rc 
loan-P = 3P.POSS-P_ _ pay-3.OBJ-CAUS.LV-1 
‘T made them pay their loans.’ 


8.2.2.2.3 Transitive Lvcs and Grammatical Relations 

Cross-linguistically, there is a strong correlation between the grammatical rela- 
tion of the arguments in a ditransitive clause and the grammatical relation of 
the causee in a (morphological) transitive causative (Baker 1988). Thus, in a 
given language, ‘if the recipient [of a ditransitive verb] is expressed as a pri- 
mary object, [...] then there is a strong tendency for a transitive causee also 
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to be marked as a primary object’ (Kroeger 2004:194—201). Conversely, if the 
recipient of a ditransitive verb is marked as a secondary object or an oblique 
argument, then the transitive causee will tend to be marked as a secondary 
object or an oblique argument. 

This generalization holds true in Dazaga for transitive causative LVCs. 
Excluding overriding constraints when a theme is first or second person, the 
recipient in a ditransitive clause is marked (by object agreement) as the pri- 
mary object (cf. §6.3.3). It is not surprising, then, that the causee of a transitive 
causative LVC is expressed as the primary object, as demonstrated in (502), 
where the object agreement marker n- ‘2.0BJ’ agrees with the second person 
causee and not with the third person object of the caused event (expressed 
here as an unmarked secondary object). 


(502) kutub=u faham-ni-di-r 
book=DET —comprehension-2.0BJ-CAUS.LV-1 
‘I caused you to understand the book. 


Case marking further confirms that the causee is the primary object of the 
causative transitive Lvc. In (503), both the causee and the object of the caused 
event are third person, and the third person object agreement marker (@-) does 
not disambiguate which is the primary object of the causative transitive Lvc. 
However, the accusative case enclitic =ga indicates that the causee, kallfaga 
‘boys’, is the primary object. 


(503) kalliaga kuttbaa fahamhedir 
kalli-a=ga _kutub-a=a faham-@-hed-c 
boy-p-acc book-P=DET —comprehension-3.0BJ-CAUS.LV-1 
‘I caused the boys to understand the books.’ 


Although the accusative case marks the causee, which is the primary object, 
this case marking pattern is different from the case marking of the primary 
objects of ditransitive verbs. The primary objects of ditransitives, as recipients, 
receive dative case (cf. §6.3.3), whereas the primary objects of transitive caus- 
ative LVCs, as non-recipients, receive accusative case. 
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8.2.3 Relative Clauses® 

In examining relative clauses in any language, there are particular features or 
aspects that need to be considered. Payne (1997:326) helpfully lists three major 
parameters along which relative clauses differ, namely, 1) the position of the 
head noun to the relative clause, 2) the strategy (or strategies, where more than 
one are observed) of relativization, and 3) which grammatical relations can be 
relativized. I briefly comment on each of these in more detail below. 

use the term ‘relative clause’ in this section to refer to the modifying clause 
itself, excluding the ‘head’ noun. Unless otherwise stated, I use ‘relative clause’ 
to refer only to restrictive relative clauses (excluding non-restrictive relative 
clauses and corelatives). I use NP mat to refer to the noun phrase in the matrix 
clause which is modified by the relative clause. The coreferential noun phrase 
in the relative clause (whether manifested as a resumptive pronoun or a gap) 
is referred to as NP;,}. For the sake of space, I assume the reader is some- 
what familiar with the typology of relative clauses (Andrews 2007b; Keenan 
1985) and with the Accessibility Hierarchy (Keenan & Comrie 1977; cf. Dik 
1997:399-404).? 

In the published works on Dazaga, relative clauses have received very little 
attention. Lukas (1953) gives slightly less than one page to relative clauses; 
LeCoeur & LeCoeur (1956) give barely half a page to the matter. Much of this 
section is reworked from Walters (2014) which also includes a comparative 
study of Kanuri relative clauses. 


8.2.3.1 The Structure of Relative Clauses 

In this section I describe the ordering of head noun and relative clause, the 
ordering of other noun modifiers and relative clause, and the structural mark- 
ers of a relative clause in Dazaga. 

Dazaga does not use free relative clauses or headless relative clauses. To 
express an English free relative such as what she said, Dazaga requires that a 
generic head noun such as inf ‘thing’ be employed, as in example (504). If the 
interrogative word inni ‘what?’ is used to try to construct a free relative clause, 


8 See Peranteau et al. (1972) for a valuable collection of studies on relative clauses in over 20 
languages. 

g In the literature, the term ‘headless relative clause’ is often used interchangeably with ‘free 
relative clause’ (cf. Payne 1997:326). Thus, for example, Riemsdijk & Williams (1986:108) use 
the terms interchangeably and simply define a free/headless relative clause as one that lacks 
a head (1986:160). Similarly, Givon (2001b:205) uses ‘headless’ to refer to relative clauses that 
Kroeger (2005:239) calls ‘free’ relative constructions. For a useful discussion of the differences 
between ‘free’ relatives and ‘headless’ relatives, see Kroeger (2005:238-240). 
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the result is ungrammatical, as demonstrated in example (505). Thus, relative 
clauses are externally headed. 


(504) inf facd dagini 
int Q-j-far=d @-j-dak-nt 
thing 3.0BJ-3-say=DET  3.0BJ-3-like-NEG 
‘He didn't like what she said. [lit. ‘He didn’t like the thing she said’ 
(505) * inni  facd daazini 
inni = @-j-far=d d-baz-ni 


what 38.said=DET 1S.heard-NEG 
(‘I didn’t hear what she said.) 


Though many languages with sov word order typology (and only sov lan- 
guages) allow prenominal relative clauses (Comrie 1981:87; Andrews 2007b:209; 
Keenan 1985:144), example (504) demonstrates that Dazaga does not exhibit 
this pattern; rather, relative clauses are strictly postnominal. This is further 
illustrated in examples (506) and (507). In these examples, the head noun is in 
bold type, and the following relative clause is enclosed with square brackets. 


(506) ad [g’ondd ff[5b]6 dééni —nnirdrb 
ad gYont=6 Q-j-jSb=6 dééni — nir=5=r6 
man camel=DET 3.0BJ-3-buy=DET brother 1s.POSS=DET=DAT 
nuki fJén 


nuk-j Q-j-jén 
speak-3 3.0 BJ-3-give 
‘The man [who bought the camel] spoke to my brother’ 


(507) ad [if anabi kébbé —— fféiJna éski 
ad if anab=6 kébbi = Q-j-jé=Ja éski 
man water grape=GEN old 3.0BJ-3-drink=REL new 
dagint 
Q-j-dak-ni 


3.OBJ-3-want-NEG 
‘The man [who has drunk old wine] doesn’t want new. 


Other modifying elements, such as determiners, possessives, other ‘genitives’, 
or adjectives follow their head nouns (cf. §4.2). When such other modify- 
ing elements co-occur with relative clauses as modifiers of the same head 
noun, the relative clause follows the other modifiers (except for determiners), 
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whether demonstratives, possessives/genitives, or adjectives. These are illus- 
trated, respectively, in examples (508) to (510). 


(508) meri al [nintars — ndfattir]na 
meri al 
message this 2P=DAT  2.0BJ-speak-p-1=REL 
‘this message [that he spoke to you] 


ninta=rd_~—n-far-t-r=na 


(509) mi son [dag]é 
mf sén @-j-dag=6 
son 38.POSS  3.0BJ-3-love=DET 


‘his son [whom he loved] 


(510) aski jéskd [taan]d 
aski —_jéskd Q-taan=6 
horse _ black 3-fall=DET 


‘the black horse [which fell down] 


Lukas (1953:179) mentions three ways in which a relative clause in Dazaga can 
be marked: 1) when the head noun is a singular indefinite noun, the relative 
clause is simply joined to its head noun (what Lukas calls the Beziehungswort 
‘antecedent’) without being specially marked in any way; 2) for plural head 
nouns, a ‘relative’ form of the verb is used; and 3) if the head noun is singular 
and definite, then the relativizer =na is used.!° 

In reality, it seems that his ‘relative’ forms of the verb (1953:92—4) are noth- 
ing more than a verb with the determiner cliticized, resulting in a vowel cliti- 
cized to the verb, as in examples (511) to (513), below. 


(51) amma [k*oi Aird bini bekkinna]a 
amma koi = al=rd bint @-bég-t-ni-ré]=a 
people place this=pAT today  3-be.not-P-NEG-ADJZ=DET 


10 —_ Lukas (1953:179) refers to this as a Relativ-pronomen, or ‘relative pronoun’. However, since 
the form =a does not change, regardless of the person, number, or gender of the head 
noun, this is better analyzed as a relativizer. Cf. Kroeger (2004:177—-178) for a helpful dis- 
cussion of the differences between relativizers and relative pronouns. 
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mbracd na fattd ji 
méra=rd—ona Q-far-t-O ji 
3P=DAT also 3.0BJ-tellIMv-P-2 3.say 


‘... he said “Tell it to the people [who are not here today]. 


(512)  3ckA [finafs nied wod]a facts 
dck5-a—ffinaf6—nfr=d O-j-bé-t=a jidd-t 
goat-P _rice 1S.POSS=DET 3.OBJ-3-eat-P=DET 3-die-P 


‘The goats [who ate my rice] died’ 


(513) amma [gona _ ffSppig|a deena nira 
amma gWoni-a @-j-jab-t-gi=a deéni-a nir-a 
people camel-P 3.0BJ-3-buy-P-IPFV=DET brother-P _18.POSS-P 
‘The men [who are buying the camels] are my brothers. 


I have not encountered any evidence for relative clauses that are unmarked, 
Lukas’ (1953:179) first option. 

Despite Lukas’ claims, it is not easy to categorize the distribution of the 
morphemes that can occur at the end of relative clauses. However, there are 
two ways of constructing relative clauses in Dazaga that are distinct, though 
structurally similar. 

First, and most commonly, relative clauses are ended by the determiner 
=ma or one of its allomorphs (cf. §4.1.5)." Many simple noun phrases in 
Dazaga end with =ma, but the placement of =ma is distinctive in a relative 
clause, where the Np-final determiner immediately follows, and is cliticized 
to, a verb. Because the determiner follows the verb, the form =ma only occurs 
after second person forms ending in /m/, which are much more rare than the 
other verb forms. The occurrence of the determiner =ma (or one of its allo- 
morphs) at the end of a relative clause is illustrated in examples (514) to (516). 
In these examples, the relative clause is enclosed in square brackets, and the 
determiner is in bold type. 


(514) [agasé jabir jenic]o ki nuuykir 


wr wor 


6 
6 agasé6 = @-jb-r Q-jén-r=b ki nuk-n-t-c 
man sword 3.0BJ-buy-1 3.0BJ-give-1=DET with speak-Lv-P-1 
‘We spoke with the man [whose sword I bought]. 


11 — Keenan (1985:146) notes that, of the possible orders of head noun, modifying clause, and 
determiner, the order in which the determiner is separated from the head noun by the 
modifying clause, as in Dazaga, is less common than the other orders. 
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(515) ad [g’ondd ffobigala 1aé nic 
ad g’oni=6 Q-j-jab-gi=a 1aé nic 
man camel=DET 3.0BJ-3-buy-IPFV=DET friend  1s.Poss 
‘The man [who will buy the camel] is my friend.’ 

(516) int [facsm |ma ginna_airé kégérd tanérd 
ini @-fac-m=ma ginna = ai-ré kégé=r5 —s tané=rb 
thing 3.0BJ-say-2=DET all this-apjz like=DAT 1S=DAT 
tigiséé 
Q-tigisé-é 


3-happen-OPT 
‘May it happen to me like every thing [you said]. 


Because relative clauses are postnominal, the extent of the relative clause is 
fairly clearly demarcated, with the head noun (immediately, except for other 
elements within the same noun phrase) preceding the relative clause, and 
the determiner appearing at the very end of the relative clause, following 
the clause-final verb. In some cases, as in (515), above, another definite noun 
phrase is embedded within the noun phrase that contains the relative clause, 
with the result that there are multiple determiners. However, even in (515), 
the second determiner clearly marks the end of the relative clause because it 
follows the relative clause verb, rather than some other non-verbal element. 

The other way that a relative clause can be ended is by the relativizer =ya 
cliticized to the end of the relative clause, in much the same way that the 
determiner can appear at the end of a relative clause.!? This is illustrated in 
examples (517) to (519), below. 


(517) ad [ii anabé kébbé ~— fféina eski 
ad ii anab=6 kébbi = @-j-jé=na éeski 
man water grape=GEN old 3.0BJ-3-drink=REL new 
dagint 
@-j-dak-nti 


3.OBJ-3-want-NEG 
‘The man [who has drunk old wine] doesn’t want new. 


12 ~~ Cf. Tucker & Bryan (1966:183): ‘The Relative in rUBU is expressed by ya, naa at the end of 
the Noun Group’. 
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(518) meri a [nintars = nd fattir]ya 
meri a ninta=rs ~—n-far-t-r=na 

message this 2P=DAT  2.0BJ-speak-P-1=REL 
‘this message [that we spoke to you]’ 


With some verbs, whose stem ends in a velar stop, a morphophonemic process 
takes place whereby the final velar stop of the underlying verb root fully assimi- 
lates to the initial nasal of the relativizer, then degeminates (or simply deletes), 
so that the result is simply =nda. For example, the form ff=na ‘which was’ in 
(519) below, is a combination of the root fig ‘to be’ plus the relativizer=na (i.e. 


ffig- plus =ya > ffi=na). 


(519) kwot — [ki fijya saimacd kul 
kwot ki Q-ffi(g)=na  sai=ma=rd kuli-O-j 
place between 3-be=REL sky=DET=DAT  call-3.0BJ-3 


‘The place [which was between], he called sky. 


Based on data from Kevin Walters (p.c.), it appears that the distribution of the 
determiner versus the relativizer at the end of relative clauses may be a dialec- 
tical difference between clans, rather than anything to do with the definiteness 
of the head noun. Thus, the same relative clause can be expressed with either 
morpheme, depending on the speaker, as illustrated in (520) and (521). 


(520) airé fai tamirna /  tamir=d 
ai-ré ai @-tam-r=na Q-tam-r=6 
this-aDjz tea 3.0BjJ-drink-1=REL 3.0BJ-drink-1=DET 


‘This here is the tea that I drank’ 


(521)  airé fai damdna / dams 
ai-ré fai @-j-tam=na Q-j-tam=s 
this-aDJz tea 3.0BJ-3-drink=REL 3.0BJ-3-drink=DET 


‘This here is the tea that he drank’ 


8.2.3.2 Relativization Strategies and the Accessibility Hierarchy in Dazaga 
NPye] can serve any function in the relative clause from subject to possessor. 
This is illustrated throughout the following examples as I discuss the relativ- 
ization strategies used for the various functions of NP,¢j. Even though Lukas 
(1953:179) refers to =ya as a Relativ-pronomen, LeCoeur & LeCoeur (1956:71) 
are correct in pointing out that ‘there is no relative pronoun in Dazaga’. As 
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demonstrated below, the gap strategy and resumptive pronouns are utilized 
for relativization of all grammatical relations. 

Given the ability to relativize at all, we expect, based on Keenan & Comrie 
(1977), the ability to relativize the subject grammatical relation. Relativization 
of the subject grammatical relation is demonstrated in (522) and (523). The 
gap strategy may be used for relativized subjects, though there is subject agree- 
ment marked on the relative clause verb to agree with the relativized subject 
(however, agreement marking is not generally considered to constitute ‘pro- 
noun retention’; cf. Keenan & Comrie (1977:92)). 


(522) ékké [ss jégaa kifi filya 
ékké jégé=a kifi @-ffi(g)=na 
tree house=DET  in.front.of 3-be=REL 
gale 
ffalt-O-j 


cut.down-3.OBJ-3 
‘He cut down the tree [that was in front of the house]. 


(523) meri [ delil dé}na gali 
meri delil Q-j-téi=na gali 
speech evidence 3.0BJ-3-have=REL good 


‘Speech [that has evidence] (is) good. 


Typologically, the use of resumptive pronouns as a strategy for relativizing 
the subject relation is rare in Africa. It is reported in only four languages (out 
of fifty-four) in Kuteva & Comrie’s (2005) typological study of subject rela- 
tivization in African languages.!° Dazaga should be added to this number, as 
resumptive pronouns may be used for relativized subjects, as illustrated in 
(524), where méré ‘3s’ refers anaphorically to kiri ‘dog’. 


(524) — kirt [meré mi nird w6]d jidic 
kici meré mi nir=d Q-j-bb=6 Q-jid-r 
dog 358 son 1S.POSS=DET 3.O0BJ-3-bite=DET 3.0BJ-kill-1 


‘T killed the dog [which bit my son]. 


13 The four languages are Babungo [Babango], Koozime [Koonzime], Ngemba, and Yoruba. 
Interestingly, these four languages are all Niger-Congo, Atlantic-Congo, Volta-Congo, 
Benue-Congo, Bantoid languages, except for Yoruba, which is Niger-Congo, Atlantic- 
Congo, Volta-Congo, Benue-Congo, Defoid. It is significant, then, that the possibility of 
pronoun retention as a subject relativization strategy should also be attested in an unre- 
lated Nilo-Saharan langauge. 
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The primary object may also be relativized. As with relativized subjects, rela- 
tivized primary objects may be gapped in their relative clauses, as shown in 
examples (525) and (526). 


(525) fier [ss kb séniir]d ekkaa daa 
fici kosv-@-n-r=0 ekké=a daa 
arrow throw-3.0BJ-LV-I=DET tree=DET on 
k5ktin 
k5k-@-t-n 


fix.to-3-REFL-LV 
‘The arrow [which I shot] lodged itself in the tree. 


(526) ad [__—_ agasé jémic]ot dééni 
ad agasé Q-jén-r=b=1 deéni 
man sword 3.OBJ-give-1=DET=ERG __ brother 
nirdga wawod 
nir=d=ga @-j-bab 


1S.POSS=DET=ACC 3.0 BJ-3-hit 
‘The man [to whom I gave the sword] hit my brother’ 


Resumptive pronouns may also be used for a relativized primary object, as 
demonstrated in (527), where the recipient, méré=rd ‘to him’, is the primary 
object (cf. §6.3.3). 


(527) ab [mérécd agasé —sjénir|oi deéni 
ad meére=rb agasé6 =—s-: @-jén-r=b=1 deéni 
man  3S=DAT sword  3.OBJ-give-1=DET=ERG brother 
niroga wawd 
nir=d=ga @-j-bab 


1S.POSS=DET=ACC 3.0 BJ-3-hit 
‘The man [to whom I gave the sword] hit my brother. 


However, (528) shows that the resumptive pronoun of the relativized primary 
object must be fronted to the beginning of the relative clause and cannot occur 
in the normal preverbal position of the primary object (following the second- 
ary object; cf. §6.3.3). 
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(528) * ad [agas6 mérécd — jénic|di 
ad agas6 = méré=rd« O-j€n-r=5=1 
man sword 3S=DAT  3.0BJ-give-1=DET=ERG 
dééni nirdga wawd 
dééni nir=d=ga @-j-bab 


brother 1S.POSS=DET=ACC 3.OBJ-3-hit 
(‘The man [to whom I gave the sword] hit my brother:) 


Secondary objects may be relativized using the gap strategy to represent NP ye, 
as illustrated in example (529) and (530). 


(529) meri al [ss nintard néfattir|na 
meri al ninta=rb n-far-t-r=a 
message this 2P=DAT 2.OBJ-speak-P-1=REL 
morac6 = ona_—Cs fat ji 
mbéra=r6 nds --fr-t-O ji 


3P=DAT also 3.0BJ-tellIMv-2 3.say 
‘This message [that he spoke to you], he said “Tell it to them also.”’ 


(530)  witrei kuttibu [abba nirdi a 
wure=) kuttib=t Abba __ nir=d=1 
thief=ERG book=DET father 1S.POSS=ERG 
dzém]ma wul 
d-j-jén=ma wu-O-} 


1.0BJ-3-give=DET __ steal-3.0BJ-3 
‘A thief stole the book [which my father gave to me]. 


In addition to the gap strategy, resumptive pronouns are possible as a relativ- 
ization strategy for secondary objects, as illustrate in (531). As with primary 
object resumptive pronouns, secondary object resumptive pronouns must be 
fronted to the beginning of the relative clause. Left in situ, they are ungram- 
matical, as demonstrated in (532). 


(531)  wurei kuttbi [mécé abba  nirdi 
wure=i kutib=u méré abba — nir=b=i 
thief=ERG book=DET 3S father 1S.POSS=ERG 
dzém]ma wul 
d-j-jén=ma wu-O-j 


1.OBJ-3-give=DET _ steal-3.0BJ-3 
‘A thief stole the book [which my father gave to me]. 
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(532) * witréi kittba [abba nitrdi mécé 
wure=i kuttb=0 abba —_ nfr=d=1 méré 
thief=ERG book=DET father 1S8.POSS=ERG 3S 
dzém]ma wii 
d-j-jén=ma wu-O-j 


1.0BJ-3-give=DET _ steal-3.0BJ-3 
(‘A thief stole the book [which my father gave to me].’) 


Oblique arguments can also be relativized. The gap strategy may still be used 
at this relatively low level on the Accessibility Hierarchy. This is illustrated in 
(533) for locative obliques, in (534) for instrumental obliques, and in (535) for 
comitative obliques. 


(533) nif [ss dirS' ~—sizzif benn]a 
nif dics bizzi @-bé(g)-ni-ré=a 
village in poverty 3-be.not-NEG-ADJZ=DET 
déré 
d-tér 
1-g0 


‘I went to a village [in which there was no poverty]. 


(534) dzana— [ ackaa jidir]d kic 
dzana ork3=a Q-jid-r=6 O-k-r 
knife goat=DET 3.0BJ-kill-l1=DET 3.0BJ-break-1 


‘I broke the knife [with which I killed the goat]. 


(535) ad [ kit kaségé — dér]b dééni nid 
ad kit kaségé —d-tér=6 dééni — nir=d 
man with market 1-go=DET brother 18.POSS=DET 


‘The man [with whom I went to the market] (is) my brother’ 


Interestingly, in examples (533) and (535), where the NP;¢) is gapped, the post- 
positions are retained (i.e. stranded) even though no resumptive pronoun is 
supplied to complete the postpositional phrases. This differs with the pattern 
in example (534), where, as we would expect of an enclitic case marker, the 
dative marker =ru is deleted along with the gapped oblique Np. In Walters 
(2014), I attributed this difference to a possible difference in grammatical 
relations between the two relativized constituents (e.g. oblique instrumental 
versus adjunct locative). However, it is analytically more plausible to attribute 
this disparity to the difference between a postposition, like ddd ‘on’, and an 
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enclitic case marker (cf. §6.1.1). Thus, it is the syntactic category (postposition 
versus case marker), not the grammatical relation (oblique versus adjunct), 
that is the relevant distinction underlying the asymmetrical patterns of gap- 
ping noted in (533) to (535). 

The resumptive pronoun strategy is also allowed for relativized obliques, as 
illustrated in examples (536) to (538). 


(536) nif [méré dics _ bizzi benn]a dérb 
nif meré = dir3_bizzi Q-bé(g)-ni-ré=a d-tér 
village 38 in poverty 3-be.not-NEG-ADJZ=DET 1-go 


‘I went to a village [in which there was no poverty]. 


(537) dgand [mérérd  drkda jidir]d kir 
dgand méré=r5 —rkd=A Q-jid-r=b O-k-¢ 
knife 3S=DAT goat=DET 3.0BJ-kill-1=DET 3.0By-break-1 
‘T broke the knife [with which I killed the goat]. 


(538) ad [mécé kit kaségs — dér]b deéni nic 
ad méré ki kaségé —d-tér=6 deéni nir=b 
man 38 with market 1-go=DET brother 1s.POSS=DET 


‘The man [with whom I went to the market] (is) my brother’ 


Possessors may be relativized, as illustrated in examples (539) and (540). Even 
at this low end of the Accessibility Hierarchy, there is evidence of alternate 
strategies for marking NP,,}. Thus, in example (539), the NP, is gapped, but, in 
example (540), the resumptive possessive pronoun sdémma ‘his’ is used. 


(539) ad [agas6 _ ss jdbc jémic]é ki 
ad agasé Q-j5b-r Q-jén-r=b kit 
man sword 3.0BJ-buy-1 3.O0BJ-give-l=DET with 
nuykir 
nuk-n-t-c 
speak-Lv-P-1 
‘We spoke with the man [whose sword I bought]. 

(540) ad [agas6 sémma jobic jénic]é 
ad agasé6 = s6n=ma @-j5b-r Q-jén-r=b 


man sword 3S.POSS=DET 3.0BJ-buy-1 3.OBJ-give-1=DET 
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kit nuykér 

kit nuk-n-t-r 

with speak-Lv-P-1 

‘We spoke with the man [whose sword I bought]. 


Adjuncts may also be relativized, like other constituents, with both the gap 
strategy and with resumptive pronouns. This is demonstrated, in (541) to (544). 


(541) kdls [___ daa jeége nid tamir]d 
kél5 daa jégé nir=d @Q-tsm-c=d 
field on house’ 1S.POSS=DET 3.0BJ-build-1=DET 
jobic 
Q-j5b-r 
3.0BJ-buy-1 


‘I bought the land [on which I built my house]. 


(542) kaagé teé [__s dirS )S daéda-~—errifi_ gis]é dics 
kaagé te dics dadéda erifi @-j-kis]é dics 
week _ that in (name) trip 3.0BJ-3-do=DET in 
abba _nird nasb 
abba _nir=d @-nas 


father 1S.POSS=DET 3-die 
‘My father died the week in which David left for a trip. 


(543) kéls [méré daa jége  nicd tamir]d 
kél5 meré daa jégé  nir=d Q-tsm-r=b 
field 3s on house 1S.POSS=DET  3.0BJ-build-1=DET 
jobic 
Q-j5b-r 
3.0bj-buy-1 


‘I bought the land [on which I built my house]. 


(544) kaagé te [méré dirs dadda  erifi gis]é 
kaagété méré = dird- «Ss adda rifi_—- O-j-kis]é 
week that 358 in (name) trip  3.0BJ-3-do=DET 
dics abba — nird nas 
dirs abba —_ nir=6 @-nas 


in father 1s.POSs=DET 3-die 
‘My father died the week in which David left for a trip. 
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We can summarize the data and analyses of §8.2.3.2 as follows, in Table 8.3, 
below. 


TABLE 8.3 Summary of relativization strategies 





Subj Obj Obj, Obl Poss Adjunct 
Gap vo v J v v 
Resumptive Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv 





Given the equal distribution of the gap and resumptive pronoun relativization 
strategies along the Accessibility Hierarchy, a few comments are warranted. 

First, this ‘equal’ distribution of relativization strategies, in terms of which 
grammatical relations they can relativize (I have not quantified each strategy’s 
frequency), does not contradict Keenan & Comrie’s (1977:68) claim that, ‘A lan- 
guage must have a primary [relative clause |-forming strategy’. Whether a strat- 
egy is ‘primary’ or not is not based on its frequency of usage or markedness for 
relativizing a grammatical relation. Rather, by ‘primary’ Keenan & Comrie only 
mean that the strategy can be used to relativize the subject grammatical rela- 
tion (1977:68). In this sense, Dazaga has two ‘primary’ relativization strategies. 

Second, Keenan & Comrie (1977:92) suggest that ‘pronoun retention will be 
used in proportion to the difficulty of the position being relativized’, with a ten- 
dency to use the gap strategy toward the high (‘subject’) end of the Accessability 
Hierarchy, and pronoun retention (resumptive pronouns) toward the low 
(‘genitive’) end of the Accessability Hierarchy. Given their predictions, the 
equal use in Dazaga of both the gap strategy and resumptive pronouns accross 
the whole Accessability Hierarchy is somewhat typologically unexpected. 


8.2.3.3 Non-Restrictive Relative Clauses 

Non-restrictive relative clauses are also possible, and they are formed in the 
same way that restrictive relative clauses are formed. This is exemplified 
in (545). 
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(545) al [méré kit — ffiJnacd fJén ni 
ai méré kit @-ffi(g)=na=cd O-j-jén ni 
husband 35s with 3-be=REL=DAT 3.OBJ-3-give and 


meré na wioi 

meré na @-j-bé 

38 also 3.0BJ-3-eat 

‘She gave it to (her) husband [who was with her], and he also ate.’ 


As with restrictive relative clauses, this non-restrictive relative clause is 
externally headed, postnominal, and (like some restrictive relative clauses) 
is signaled by the presence of the relativizer =ya. These similarities between 
restrictive and non-restrictive relative clauses are not surprising, as this is a 
common pattern in the languages of the world (Keenan 1985:169; Comrie 
1981:132; cf. Andrews 2007b:207; Kroeger 2004:175). 


8.2.3.4 Aspect of Relative Clause Verbs 

As the many examples above illustrate, sov word order is maintained in rela- 
tive clauses. Unlike in Kanuri (cf. Hutchison 1981:217-218), there are no aspec- 
tual restrictions on the verbs in relative clauses; all three aspects (cf. §5.6) are 
attested, as illustrated in examples (546) to (548). Thus, in (546), the perfective 
form {3bd is used for ‘bought; in (547), the progressive form f/3bit is used for ‘is 
buying’, and in (548), the imperfective form §5bdqi is used for ‘will buy’. 


(546) ad [gvonés fab] dééni nicdcd 
ad g’ont=b @-j-j/b=6 dééni nir=5=L6 
man camel=DET 3.0BJ-3-buy=DET brother 1s.POSS=DET=DAT 
nuki ffén 
nuk-j Q-j-jén 
speak-3 3.0BJ-3-give 
‘The man [who bought the camel] spoke to my brother’ 

(547) a3 — [gyndd SI fiJ-na dni 
ad g’ont=6 @-j-j5b-1 Q-ffi(g)=na deééni 
man camel=DET 3.0BJ-3-buy-PROG 3S.is=REL brother 
nird 
nir=d 


1S.POSS=DET 
‘The man [who is buying the camel] is my brother’ 
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(548) [gvondd f[5bigala 1aé nic 
g’oni=6 Q-j-jab-gi=a 1aé nic 
man camel=DET 3.0BJ-3-buy-IPFV=DET friend 1s.Poss 
‘The man [who will buy the camel] is my friend.’ 


ww 2m- 
ws ws 


8.2.4 Adverbial Clauses 

Adverbial clauses frequently (but not always) precede the main clause. 
They are signaled by subordinating morphemes. As is typical for sov lan- 
guages (Thompson et al. 2007:238), subordinating morphemes in Dazaga are 
postpositional. 

Reason clauses are formed by the postpositive subordinator d3inkals 
‘because’!* Since the adverbial clause usually precedes the main clause, the 
postpositive subordinator usually occurs between the subordinate and main 
clauses (but cf. (551), where the adverbial clause occurs in the middle of the 
main clause). The adverbial clause is also marked with the determiner =ma 
(or one of its allomorphs), preceding dzfnkalo. The use of this subordinator is 
illustrated in (549) to (551). 


(549) woki  kantira dzinkals — ldbdzinté 
woki ka-@-n-t-r=a dzinkals — 15b-d-j-n-t 
time pass-3.OBJ-LV-P-I=DET because tired-1.0BJ-3-LV-P 


‘We are tired, because it is late’ 


(550) jégé séntéd zontécs «= dsmpbb dzinkald 
jégé séntb=b zonté=r5 = Q-j-tsm-t=b dzinkald 
house 3P.POSS=DET bad=DAT  3.0BJ-3-build-P=DET because 
taani 
@-taan 
3-fall 


‘Because they built their house badly, it fell down. 
(or ‘They didn’t build their house well, so it fell down.) 


14 This subordinatoris also variously pronounced [dzirkand], [dgfland], [dzikand], [dzilkal], 
or [dgikan]. This subordinator is evidently further shortened to [dgika] in the Duuza 
dialect of Dazaga, as evidenced in Allanga (2013:25). Kevin Walters (p.c.) has suggested 
that dzinkalé may be composed of two morphemes, [dginkal] and [rd] ‘par’, yielding 
[dzinkalld] by assimilation of /r/ to the preceding /1/. 
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(551) 


adémai kichtiga mi sémma 
aj=ma=i kiri=u=ga mi sén=ma 
man=DET=ERG dog=DET=ACC son  3S.POSS=DET 
w6d dzinkald — ffird 

O-j-bb= dzinkals  @-j-jid 


3.0BJ-3-bite=DET because 3.0BJ-3-kill 
‘The man killed the dog, because it bit his son. 


The placement of the adverbial clause after the main clause verb is ungram- 


matical, as demonstrated in (552), where the adverbial clause is enclosed in 


brackets. 

(552) * adémat kichtiga ffict 
aé=ma=i kici=u=ga Q-j-jid 
man=DET=ERG dog=DET=ACC — 3.0B)-3-kill 
[mi sémma wo dzinkald] 
mi sdén=ma Q-j-bé=b dzinkald 


son 3S.POSS=DET 3.0BJ-3-bite=DET because 
(‘The man killed the dog, because it bit his son’) 


There is no separate purposive subordinator, and the causal/reason subordi- 


nator dzinkald ‘because’ can be used to express sentences that, in English and 


French, have a purpose clause. This is illustrated in (553), where the French 


elicitation sentence (like the free English translation) includes a purpose 


clause, but the literal English translation of the Dazaga reflects the change to 


a reason clause. 


(553) 


mara=rs Int — téwd jemics dagird 

mara=r6 Inf = t6=6 Q-jén-r=9 Q-dak-c=s 
3P=DAT thing eat.INF=GEN 3.0BJ-give-1=CNTG 3.0BJ-want-1=DET 
dginkalé ffinafé  jSbir 

dzinkaldé ffinafé-a O-j5b-r 

because rice-P —_3.0BJ-buy-1 

‘T bought rice for them so that they would have something to eat. 
[lit. ‘Because I wanted to give them something to eat, I bought them 
rice. ] 

‘J'ai acheté du riz pour eux, pour qu’ils aient quelques choses a 
manger. 
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The use of the subordinator =ré (which is homophonous with the dative case 
enclitic =rd) to subordinate an adverbial clause is very common, especially 
for temporal clauses. As with reason clauses formed with dzinkald ‘because’, 
adverbial clauses formed with the subordinator =rdé usually precede the main 
clause, and the boundary between the subordinate and main clause is iden- 
tifiable by the location of the subordinator =rd. When the subordinator =ré 
is used to subordinate adverbial clauses, the determiner also appears on the 
adverbial clause, preceding the subordinator =rd. This use of the subordinator 
=/0 is illustrated in (554) and (555). 


(554) marca lad nid trigacd 
mara 1aé nir=b Q-iri-gi=a=cb 
? friend 1S.POSS=DET 3-come-IPFV=DET=SUB 
dééni nird ai gee 
deéni nir=b ai gee-O-j 


brother 1S.POSS=DET tea prepare-3.OBJ-3 
‘Before my friend arrived, my brother prepared tea’! 


(555) kwoit  pakinard kijatcd 
kvoi — pak-j-n-gi=a=1d kijat=rd 
place sleep-3-Lv-IPFV=DET=SUB easy=DAT 
jénta 
jé-n-t-O-a 


converse-LV-P-1-HORT 
‘While he’s sleeping, let’s talk softly: 


Adverbial clauses can also be formed in a few other (less common) ways, such 
as the use of the preposition bara ‘after’ to signal an event that precedes the 
main clause, as in (556) and (557). 


(556) — fricerd baca fai tokkir 
iri-ré=cd bara fai tég-t-r 
3.come-ADJZ=DAT after tea 3.0BJ-prepare-P-1 
‘After he arrived, we made tea.’ 


15 lam unsure of the meaning and function of the word mara here. Though homophonous 
with the third person plural free pronoun mara ‘3p’, it does not appear to function as a 
pronoun in this sentence. One native speaker claimed ‘it’s a preposition to get the atten- 
tion of one’s interlocutor’ (c’est une preposition pour attirer attention de son interlocuteur). 
It may be a discourse particle. 
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(557) 


wotirt tennaard barca digird durt 
wotir=u Q-tér-ni=a=rb bara digi=r ~— d-ttar-O 
vehicle=DET 3-g0-NEG=DET=DAT after foot=DAT  1-go-P 
‘Because the vehicle doesn’t work, we'll have to go by foot.’ 


Contingent mood is used to form a temporal adverbial clause when the main 


clause expresses a timeless or gnomic statement (it is also used to form logi- 


cally contingent ‘if’ clauses; cf. §5.7.3), as in (558) to (560)—but also sometimes 
when the main clause has a particular temporal reference, as demonstrated 


in (561). 


(558) 


(559) 


8.3 


lsbdzinss dzaagdini 

15b-d-j-n-gi=9 dzaak-d-t-n-gi 
tired-1.0BJ-3-LV-IPFV=CNTG — extend-1-REFL-LV-IPFV 

‘I lie down when I am tired. 

kéeé bi yilss gali_— fit 

kéeé bi nili=o gali_— fit 
circumcision season rainy.season=CNTG good not 
‘Circumcision, when (it is) rainy season, (is) not good. 

yili tigisd3 gegé bébcd ffi 

nili Q-tigisé=5 gegé bécds ~—- O-EJi(g) 
rainy.season 3-happen=CNTG malaria much  3-be 
‘When it’s rainy season, there's a lot of malaria.’ 

fiki kégé tigisd3 jége tana 
fiki kigé Q-tigisé=5 jége tana 
tomorrow morning.section 3-happen=CcNTG house _ 1s.POss 
jic 

jic-O 

come.IMV-2 

‘Tomorrow, when it’s between 7:00 and 9:30 in the morning, come to 
my house.’ 

Serial Verb Constructions 


A serial verb construction (Svc) may be defined as a ‘monoclausal construc- 


tion consisting of multiple independent verbs with no element linking them 


and with no predicate-argument relation between the verbs’ (Haspelmath 
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2016:292). However, the exact nature of svcs is not completely agreed upon,!® 
and issues such as a single versus multiple event reading are disputed (e.g. cf. 
Kroeger (2004) and Aikhenvald (2006) against Baker & Harvey (2010) and Foley 
(2010)).!” For my purposes, I assume the characteristics of prototypical svcs as 
sketched in Kroeger (2004:229—230) and Aikhenvald (2006). 

SVCs are common in West Africa (Aikhenvald 2006:1). They are sometimes 
confused with complex predicates,!® such as light verb constructions (LVCs), 
and with clause chaining and coordination. Because Dazaga does not exhibit 
clause chaining (though it is reported in Old Kanembu (Bondarev 2010), Kanuri 
(Rothmaler 2011), and Beria (Jakobi & Crass 2004:167—-175)), my main concern 
here is to determine if svcs occur in Dazaga as constructions distinct from 
LvCs and coordination. 

As noted in §5.3.2, a crucial distinction between Lvcs and svcs (including 
in Dazaga) is that Lvcs may select their preverbs from a range of syntactic cat- 
egories, especially nouns and adjectives. Consequently, the two predicational 
elements of an LVC are often not both verbs. In contrast, an Svc ‘contains two 
or more verbs’ (Kroeger 2004:229; emphasis added). 

Clausal coordination (cf. §8.1) in Dazaga is also clearly distinct from svcs: 
the two verbs in an svc (as identified by various syntactic tests) are never sepa- 
rated by a coordinator, whereas clausal coordination is never asyndetic; the 
two verbs in an Svc always share at least one argument (as is typical in svcs; cf. 
Kroeger 2004:229; Haspelmath 2016:309), whereas verbs in coordinate clauses 
need not share any arguments. 

While cross-linguistically it is very common for both verbs of an svc to share 
a grammatical subject (cf. Kroeger 2004:230; Baker 1989:513), this is often not 
the case in causative svcs in Dazaga, as illustrated in examples (485), (488), 
and (490), above. These same examples contradict Haspelmath’s (2016:210) 
ninth generalization about Svcs, namely that, ‘In different-subject svcs, the 
second verb is always intransitive (cf. Aikhenvald 2006:16)’. 


16 ~—- Cf. Staden & Reesink (2008:21): ‘Despite the by now impressive literature on serial verb 
constructions, there is still surprisingly little agreement on what exactly defines serial 
verb constructions. 

17 Haspelmath (2016:306) considers the ‘single event’ criterion redundant if svcs are defined 
as necessarily monoclausal. 

18 Indeed, some linguists consider svcs to be a type of complex predicate (e.g. Baker & 
Harvey 2010:13). However, Amberber et al. (201010) note that there is ‘currently no widely 
accepted answer’ to the question of what exactly a complex predicate is. Baker (1997:247) 
remarks: ‘The term ‘complex predicate’ in syntactic theory is still semantically transpar- 
ent; it can refer to any predicate that a particular researcher finds difficult. . ’ 
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Another important, though disputed (as mentioned above), reason for dis- 
tinguishing svcs in Dazaga is that the two verbs are understood as a single 
(though sometimes complex) event; this is demonstrated particularly in trans- 
lations by native speakers of Dazaga into languages such as French and English, 
which lack svcs. In these cases, the original svc is translated as a single event 
(as seen in the examples below). 

Cross-linguistically, both verbs of an svc must be of the same tense, aspect, 
mood, and polarity (Kroeger 2004:235; cf. Aikhenvald 2006:8),!° though, in 
many languages, these values are only marked on one of the verbs in an svc.?° 
Dazaga exhibits this pattern, marking aspect and mood on the second verb in 
an Svc, as illustrated in (562) for optative mood and in (563) for imperfective 
aspect. 

(562) allay bigi tané semet dzéné 

alla=i bigi tané Q-seme-j d-jén-é 
God=ERG sin  1S.POSS 3.0BJ-pardon-3 _1.OBJ-3-give-OPT 
‘May God forgive me my sin.’ 


(563) jém naana erifi  kucfiard karanic 
jom naana eérifi — kucfi-a=rd karca-O-n-c 
day every story child-p=paT read-3.0BJ-Lv-1 
jenicigi 
Q-jén-r-gi 


3.OBJ-give-1-IPFV 
‘Every day, I read a story (to my) children’ 


Aspect and mood marked by affixation cannot be marked on only the first verb 
of an Svc, as demonstrated in (564) and (565), or on both the first and second 
verbs of an svc, as demonstrated in (566) and (567). 


(564) *  allar bigi tané semeté dzén 
alla=i bigi tanéd @-seme-j-é d-j-jén 
God=ERG sin  1S.POSS 3.0BJ-pardon-3-OPT 1.0BJ-3-give 
(‘May God forgive me my sin.’) 


19  Haspelmath (2016:308) states that is is unclear how universal this restriction is with 
regard to aspectual values. 

20 When tense, aspect, mood, and polarity are only marked on one of the verbs in an svc, 
‘jt occurs in a peripheral position, i.e. preceding the first verb or following the last verb’ 
(Haspelmath 2016:309). 
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(565) * jém  naana erifi  kucfiacd kacanirgi 
jom naana erifi — kuefi-a=rd kara-O-n-r-gi 
day every. story child-p=paT _read-3.0BJ-LV-1-IPFV 
jenic 
Q-jén-r 
3.OBJ-give-1 


(‘Every day, I read a story (to my) children.) 


(566) * allat bigi tans  seméié dzéné 

alla=i bigi tané @-seme-j-é d-j-jén-€ 
God=ERG_ sin  18.POSS 3.0BJ-pardon-3-OPT 1.OBJ-3-give-OPT 
(‘May God forgive me my sin.’) 


(567) * j6m ndaana erifi  kucfiard karanirgi 
jom naana erifi — kitefi-a=cd karca-@-n-r-gi 
day every story child-p=par read-3.0BJ-Lv-1-IPFV 
jenicigi 
@-jén-r-gi 


3.OBJ-give-1-IPFV 
(‘Every day, I read a story (to my) children.’) 


However, imperative mood, which is indicated by the occurrence of the imper- 
ative stem, rather than by affixation, occurs in both the first and second verbs 
of an imperative svc, as illustrated in (568) and (569). 


(568) debéri gisé tén 
debéri + @-gisé-O t-jén-O 
effort 3.0BJ-do.IMv-2  1.0BJ-give.IMV-2 
‘Make an effort for me!’ 


(569) burt lén anifi dic 
biri @-l6n-@ aniff O-dir-O 
hole 3.oBj-dig.rmv-2 pure.sand 3.0By-take.out.IMv-2 
‘Dig a hole to take out pure sand_2! 


21 ~~ Baker’s analysis (1989:527—529) requires that svcs share an internal argument. If the svc 
in (569) is analyzed as having two monotransitive verbs, each with a different object, then 
it could not be a svc according to this criterion. However, if the second verb, ‘take out, 
were analyzed as ditransitive, subcategorizing for an agent, theme, and source, and if the 
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Kroeger (2004:229—233) offers several diagnostic tests for distinguishing svcs 
from other constructions. These tests include possible patterns of tense, 
aspect, mood, and negation marking, whether a constituent can be questioned, 
whether a coordinator can be used, and whether the verbs can be interpreted 
as referring to a single event (these latter two issues are addressed above). 

In the following paragraphs, I apply tests related to patterns of tense, aspect, 
mood, and negation marking and whether a constituent can be questioned. 
Cross-linguistically, svcs often have restrictions on tense, aspect, mood, and 
negation marking that do not hold for coordinate constructions. Additionally, 
it is often possible to question one argument in an svc, whereas most lan- 
guages do not allow questioning of only one coordinand of a coordinate con- 
struction (cf. Baker 1989:514). 

First, aspect marking patterns distinguish coordinate constructions from 
svcs. Two of the possible patterns for coordinate constructions are illustrated 
in (570) and (571). In (570), the first verb has perfective (unmarked) aspect 
and the second has imperfective aspect; in (571), the first verb has progressive 
aspect and the second has imperfective aspect. 


(570) bini nf  ffofici déi fiki ni 
bint ni ffofiri O-j-téi filet ni 
today and bird  3.0Bj-3-catch tomorrow and 
fficigi 
Q-j-jid-gi 


3.0BJ-3-kill-IPFV 
‘He caught a bird today, and tomorrow he will kill it. 


(571) Gnnd ni jinuu gari ffi 
énnd ni jintu Q-j-k5c-1 Q-ffi(g) 
now and meat=DET  3.0BJ-3-cut-PROG 3-be 
towal ni dééni sémmati wortigi 
towat ni dééni sén=ma=i Q-j-bért-gi 


afternoon and brother 35S.POSS=DET=ERG  3.0BJ-3-cook-IPFV 
‘Right now, he’s cutting up the meat, and this afternoon his brother 
will cook it? 


With svcs, this differential aspect marking is not possible. I have already dem- 
onstrated in (562) to (567) that aspect and mood must be marked only on the 


source were the same (‘shared’) as the object of the first verb, then this could be consid- 
ered a true SVC, even by Baker's criteria. 
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second verb of the svc. Consequently, it is not possible for the two verbs in an 
Svc to take different aspectual marking on each verb, as demonstrated in (572). 


(572) * musa  dzanda gdini ffi 
musa dzand=a —.g-O-j-n-i @-fi(g) 
(name) knife=pET take-3.0BJ-3-LV-PROG 3-be 
jintt garigt 
jini-u Q-j-k5r-gi 


meat=DET —_3.0BJ-3-cut-IPFV 
(‘Musa will cut the meat with the knife.’) 


Patterns of negation marking also distinguish between coordinate construc- 
tions and svcs. In a coordinate construction, it is possible to assert the truth 
of one verb and negate the other, as demonstrated in (573). This is not possible 
with an svc; negation can only be marked on the second verb in the svc, as 
demonstrated in (574) to (576). When an svc is negated, the negation marked 
on the second verb is understood to have scope over the first verb as well, as 
demonstrated in (574). 


(573) bari 1di ffitrd = aniff dirint 
burt 16--} ffited = aniff Q-j-tir-ni 
hole  dig-3.0Bj-3 but  pure.sand 3.0BJ-3-pull.out-NEG 
‘He dug a hole, but didn’t take out pure sand’ 


(574) burda 1d) anifi dirini 
burt 16-O-} anifi Q-j-tic-ni 
hole  dig-3.0BJ-3 pure.sand 3.0BJ-3-pull.out-NEG 
‘He didn't dig a hole to take out pure sand. 


(575) * burt loinni aniff dicé 
burda = 16-@-j-n-ni anifi Q-j-tic 
hole  dig-3.0BJ-3-LV-NEG pure.sand  3.0Bj-3-pull.out 
(‘He didn't dig a hole to take out pure sand.’) 

(576) * burda loinni anifi dirdni 


burda = 16-@-j-n-ni anifi Q-j-tir-ni 
hole dig-3.0BJ-3-LV-NEG pure.sand 3.0BJ-3-pull.out-NEG 
(‘He didn’t dig a hole to take out pure sand.’) 
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The test of whether only one half or part of a construction can be questioned 
does not distinguish svcs from coordinate constructions in Dazaga. A single 
constituent can be questioned from both coordinate constructions, as in (577) 
and (578), and svcs, as in (579) and (580).?2 


(577) lab nicd inni dzdsé ni dck3 ff5bd 
laé nir=b inni @-j-ffas ni drk3_ @-j-j5b 
friend 18.POSS=DET what 3.0BJ-3-sell and goat 3.0BJ-3-buy 
‘What did my friend sell and bought a camel?’ 

(578) inni = loi ni aniff dicd 
inni =: 16-O-} ni aniff Q-j-tic 
what dig-3.0BJ-3 and pure.sand  3.08j-3-pull.out 
‘What did he dig and took out pure sand?’ 


(579) inni loi anifi diri 
inni = 16-O-} anifi Q-j-tic 
what dig-3.0BJ-3 pure.sand 3.08J-3-pull.out 
‘What did he dig to take out pure sand?’ 

(580) bari 1di inni = dird 
bur = 16-@-} inni = @-j-tir 
hole  dig-3.0BJ-3 what 3.0BJ-3-pull.out 
‘What did he dig a hole to take out?’ 


svcs frequently function in ‘valency-increasing’ ways (Aikhenvald 2006:5), 
such as by introducing a beneficiary (cf. Kroeger 2004:227). Svcs with this ben- 
eficiary function use the verb ténf ‘give’ (as is often the case cross-linguistically; 
cf. Aikhenvald (2006:2)). This ‘beneficiary’ function using the verb ténf ‘give, 
where the verb ténf ‘give’ occurs as the second verb in the svc, is illustrated in 
examples (581) to (583) (as well as example (563)). In these constructions, the 
second verb of the svc is ditransitive, but its theme is understood to be the 


object of the first verb in the svc (cf. Baker 1989:516). 


22 This grammatical acceptability is perhaps not surprising, since this constraint prop- 
erly applies to filler-gap constructions (extraction), and not to in situ questioning (Paul 
Kroeger, p.c.). 
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(581) abba  nirdt kutub ff5bd dzén 
abba _nir=d=1 kutub @-j-j5b d-j-jén 
father 1S.POSS=DET=ERG book  3.0BJ-3-buy  1.0BJ-3-give 
‘My father bought a book for me.’ 


(582) fatimé afrai dddm tén 
fatimé afraf @-dd5m-O t-jén-O 
(name) basket 3.0BJ-make.IMv-2  1.0BJ-give.IMV-2 
‘Fatime, make me a winnowing basket. 


(583)  debéri gisé tén 
debéri + @-gisé-O t-jén-O 
effort 3.0BJ-do.IMV-2 _ 1.0BJ-give.IMVv-2 
‘Make an effort for me!’ 


Causatives from simple verbs (cf. §8.2.2.1.4) can also be formed as Svcs using 
the verb ténf ‘give’, but, unlike the beneficiary use, the verb ténf ‘give’ in caus- 
ative SvCs occurs as the first verb in the svc, as illustrated in (584). 


(584) beddi nine bém 
beddi — n-jén-r @-bé-m 
bread 2.0BJ-give-1 3.0BJ-eat-2 
‘IT made you eat the bread? 


Another common function of svcs is to express an action and its purpose 
(Kroeger 2004:228). This purposive use is illustrated in examples (585) to 
(588). In these examples, the order of the two verbs is iconic,?3 with the first 
verb expressing the main action and the second verb expressing the purpose. 
Each object immediately precedes its verb (cf. the different order with dative 
marked primary object in (563)). 


(585) burt ldn anifi dic 
bira @-l6n-@ anifi Q-dir-O 
hole 3.oBj-dig.mmv-2 pure.sand = 3.0BJ-take.out.IMv-2 
‘Dig a hole to take out pure sand. 


23 Haspelmath (2016:309) considers this to be true of nearly all cause-effect or sequential 
svcs. He notes the interesting fact that this generalization holds true even when the tem- 
porally iconic order is opposite to a language’s normal order for the main and subordinate 
clauses (cf. Baker 1989:525-527). 
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(586) bulda kbrté sélté a gon 
bild=a O-kdrt5-O sélté a @-gsn-O 
potty=DET 3.0BJ-bring-2 filth this 3.0Bj-take-2 
‘Bring the potty to remove this refuse.2+ 


(587)  burdie ekkaa taac 
burt-n-e —- ekkeé-a-a Q-taa-c 
jump-Lv-1 tree-P=DET 3.0B)-catch-1 
‘I jumped to catch onto the tree.’ 


(588) meré kfi and diéssé6-— galird jejentic 


ws ws 


meré kit an 


rlenrd 


d-biz-t gali=rd jejé-n-t-r 
3S with long.time 1-stay-P good=DAT converse-LV-P-1 
‘We stayed with him for a while to converse well: 


Aikhenvald (2006:25) mentions several other ‘valency increasing’ svc types, 
including what she calls ‘instrumental’ and what she calls ‘comitative’ (or 
‘sociative’). In these usages, one of the verbs in the svc functions to introduce 
an instrument or comitative constituent. An instrumental svc is illustrated 
in (589), in contrast to the coordinate structure in (590). A comitative svc is 
illustrated in (591). 


(589) musa dzanaa gai jindd gard 
musa dzana=a g3-O-j jini=u Q-j-kr 
(name) knife=pET take-3.0BJ-3 meat=DET  3.0BJ-3-cut 
‘Musa cut the meat with the knife.’ 


(590) musa  dzanda gai nis jinuu gard 
musa dzana=a gd-O-j ni jini=u O-j-kSc 
(name) knife=pET take-3.0Bj-3 and meat=DET  3.0BJ-3-cut 
‘Musa took the knife and (then) cut the meat’ 


(591) bondi gdn kdélana sotd 
boni @-gin-O kél5-a=na  G-sdt3-O 
hoe —_3.0BJ-take.imv-2_field-P=acc —__3.0BJ-go.to.IMVv-2 
‘Go to (the) fields with your hoe.’ 


24 Interestingly, Haspelmath (2016:294) notes that svcs in which each verb has a different 
patient, as in examples (585) to (586), are ‘not very common’. 
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Other examples of svcs do not fit easily into the categories described above. 
At least some of these are probably what have been called ‘idiomatic’ svcs 
(Kroeger 2004:228; Aikhenvald 2006:2), where the meaning of the svc is not 
compositional.2> This kind of svc is illustrated in examples (592) to (593), 
where the combination of the verbs g”5df ‘take’ and tiréé ‘have’ consistently 
means ‘carry’. It is perhaps noteworthy in this regard that Dazaga does not have 
a distinct simple verb for ‘carry’. 


(592) mi sdémma éfici daa g3i déi 
mi sdén=ma efiri daa g3-O-j Q-j-téi 
son 3S.POSS=DET shoulder on __ take-3.0BJ-3 3.0BJ-3-have 
‘He carried his son on (his) shoulders.’ 


(593) dad daa if gsi déi 
das daa if g3-O- O-/-téi 


head on water  take-3.0BJ-3 3.0BJ-3-have 
‘She carried water on her head. / ‘On her head, she carried water’ 


Additional examples of svcs are presented in (594) to (596). 


(594) meéréna  fircird ffébbi fficd 
meéré=ya_ firi=rd Q-j-jbbi Q-j-jic 
3S=ACC = alrow=DAT_3.0BJ-3-pierce 3.0BJ-3-kill 
‘He killed it with an arrow’ 


(595) fai gaanir kisér 
ai gan-@-n-r Q-kis-c 
tea precede-3.0BJ-LV-1 3.0BJ-make-1 
‘T made tea earlier.?6 


(596) jégé s6mma dirs kilim — fucffi déi 
jégé  sén=ma dirs kilim  furt-O-j Q-j-téi 
house 3S.POSS=DET in rug __ spread-3.0BJ-3 3.0BJ-3-have 
‘In his house, he spread a rug’ 


25  Haspelmath (2016:296) does not accept non-compositional or idiomatic svcs as true 
SVCs. 

26 It is possible that this is an example of the ‘completive aspect’ use of svcs mentioned by 
Kroeger (2004:228). 
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Conclusion 


In the present study, I have provided an overview of the phonology, mor- 
phology, and syntax of Dazaga, as represented by the Keshirda dialect. It is 
my hope that this work will serve as the starting point for further research 
of Dazaga—in more detail, in a more comprehensive treatment (including 
phonology), and with a broader dialectical scope. 

In this concluding chapter, I summarize some of the features of Dazaga that 
are cross-linguistically unusual, and then suggest phenomena of the language 
that I think would be particularly fruitful areas for further study. 


9.1 Typologically Unusual Features of Dazaga 


The basic features of Dazaga grammar are summarized in §1.3. In this section, 
I briefly point out some typologically interesting features of Dazaga, which 
have been discovered as a result of this study. Each of these is described in 
more detail in previous chapters. 

Africa has traditionally been considered to have very few languages with 
ergative features (cf. Creissels 2000:234; Creissels et al. 2008:90), though several 
have been reported in recent decades (e.g. Shilluk (Miller & Gilley 2001); Pari 
(Andersen 1988); Loma (Rude 1983); see also K6nig (2008:95—96) for a few addi- 
tional languages). In his typological survey of ergativity, McGregor (2009:494) 
reports Shilluk as the sole known example of an African language with optional 
ergative case marking (cf. McGregor 2010:1631). However, optional ergative case 
marking has recently been identified in the Saharan language Beria (Wolfe & 
Adam 2015), and Dazaga can now be added to the list of at least three African 
languages to exhibit this feature. 

Another unusual feature of Dazaga is the marking of the primary object 
of ditransitive verbs with dative case. While the marking of the recipient of 
a ditransitive verb as the primary object is common (Siewierska & Bakker 
2007:1007), the marking of the primary object with dative case appears to be 
quite rare (though this is attested in at least a few other languages; cf. §6.3.3, 
footnote 13). 

Dazaga does not have morphological causatives, but does exhibit causative 
light verb constructions, which share features with both periphrastic caus- 
atives (non-derived) and with morphological causatives (a single phonological 
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word). I have been able to identify only a few other languages that uses caus- 
ative light verbs as a primary strategy for forming causative constructions 
(namely, Urdu (Butt 1995:35—87; 2010) and Persian (e.g. Megerdoomian 2001)). 

Finally, Dazaga has two relativization strategies (gap and pronoun reten- 
tion) that can be used across the levels of the Accessibility Hierarchy (Keenan 
& Comrie 1977). This is unexpected given the tendency for languages to use 
the gap strategy to relativize grammatical relations higher on the Accessibility 
Hierarchy and pronoun retention for grammatical relations lower on the 
Accessibility Hierarchy. Additionally, the use of pronoun retention to relativ- 
ize the subject grammatical relation is rare in African languages (Kuteva & 
Comrie 2005). 


9.2 Areas for Further Research 


Given the brevity of the present study, our knowledge of the grammar of 
Dazaga would benefit greatly from a more thorough investigation of almost 
every topic. Nevertheless, in the course of my research and writing, certain 
issues in Dazaga grammar have struck me as particularly deserving of further 
research. In the following paragraphs I mention just a few of these issues. 

I have provided a brief analysis of tone, but most of my conclusions are 
based on tonal patterns at the level of the phonological word. A fuller under- 
standing of tone will require a much broader study, certainly including tonal 
patterns over higher level constituents such as the clause and sentence, includ- 
ing intonation. 

Three other topics for further research are likely, in my estimation, to be 
interrelated. I have given considerable space to the case system, but much 
work remains to explain the patterns of occurrence of optional ergative and 
accusative case enclitics. Related work in Kanuri (Cyffer 1983; Hutchison 1986; 
Bondarev et al. 2011) and Beria (Jakobi 2006; Wolfe & Adam 2015) suggests some 
of the lines of inquiry along which we may expect to find answers. The dative 
case marking on primary objects in ditransitive clauses, though not unheard 
of, merits further attention. 

I have briefly covered the issues of topic and focus constructions, but more 
work in this area would greatly benefit our understanding of the information 
structuring patterns of Dazaga (and perhaps of the patterns of optional case 
marking). 

Discourse features are outside the scope of the present study. However, aside 
from being an important area of study in their own right, they would certainly 
be informative to our understanding of (especially optional) case marking as 
well as topic and focus patterns. 


Appendix: Supplemental Text and Sentences 


In this appendix, I have included addition data which have been analyzed to an extent 
(namely, by being interlinearized), but which have not been included in or directly 
commented on in the body of this book. This appendix comprises two sections. The first 
section is a collection of interlinearized, but relatively random, sentences. The second 
section is a short story, which was told by a Daza man and was recorded and interlinear- 
ized in draft by Kevin Walters before I edited the interlinearization. The glossing con- 
ventions used in this appendix are those used in the body of the book. For the short story, 
I do not have French translations. Where I have French translations of the sentences, 
I have included these translations as further information useful to the analysis of the 
sentence. 


Section1 Sentences 


(597) abba _ nirdi gala nfjén 
abba —nir=b=i gala n-j-jén 
father 1S.POSS=DET=NOM advice 2.OBJ-3-give 
‘My father gave you (sg.) advice.’ 


(598) — agiri éckéllich = d-a6 
agir=i erkéllizrt. — d-j-babo 
donkey=ERG kick=DAT  1.0BJ-3-hit 
‘The donkey struck me with a kick.’ 
‘Lane m’a donnée un coup par derriére’’ 


(599)  tickanird nffodonto 
tickani=rd n-j-ton-t 
to.walk=DAT  2.0BJ-3-cause-P 
‘They made you walk’ 


‘Ils vous ont fait marcher’ 


(600) dari sémma metra inna gora 
dari sén=ma metro-a inni-a  gdr-a 
height 3S.POSS=DET meter-P what-P  about-P 
‘About how tall is he?’ [lit. ‘His height (is) about what meters?’ | 
‘Sa taille est combien de metres?’ 
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(601) 


(602) 


(604) 


(605) 


(606) 
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dééna nica ffua = jége nbd tedd 
dééni-a nir-a ffi = jége nér=d Q-ir-t 
brother-P 1S.POss-P two house 1S.POSS=DET 3-come-P 
‘My two brothers came to my house.’ 

‘Mes deux fréres sont venus chez moi’ 


kief kébbé = dzuwoo jidic 
kict =kébbé — d-j-bé=d Q-jid-c 
dog old 1.0BJ-3-bite=DET 3.0BJ-kill-1 


‘T killed the dog that bit me’ 
‘J'ai tué le vieux chien qui m’a mordu,’ 


kici sémmaga Fuujtic 

kici sén=ma=ga ffuk-O-n-r 

dog 3S.POSS=DEF=ACC _ tease-3.OBJ-LV-1 

‘I teased his dog’ 

‘J'ai taquiné son chien! 

jini nic=6 ad ai=t ginna = @-éwi-i 
meat 1S.POSS=DET man_ this=NoM all 3.OBJ-eat-3 
‘My meat, this man ate (it) all’ 

‘Ma viande, cet homme a tout mangé. 


abact némmati actima nigé dinnt 

abaci ném=masi acii=ma nigé Q-j-tinnu 
pat.uncle 2S8.POSS=DET=NOM woman=DET marriage 3.0BJ-3-put 
‘Your paternal uncle arranged the marriage with the woman: 

‘Cest ton oncle qui a attaché le mariage.’ 


ao al jini nic=6 ginna = @-bwi-i 
man this meat 1S.POSS=DET all 3.OBJ-eat-3 
‘This man, he ate all my meat: 

‘Cet homme, il a mangé toute ma viande’ 


acit al aja nic 
woman this mother  1s.Poss 
‘This woman (is) my mother: 

‘Cette femme, c’est ma mére.’ 
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(608) 


(610) 


(611) 


(612) 


(614) 


ini facomma daazb 

ini @-facd-m=ma d-bazi 
thing 3.O0BJ-say-2=DET 1.SUBJ-hear 
‘T heard what you said. 

‘J'ai entendu ce que tuas dit’ 


méréna = kakkardd ~—_—ikOfinér 
meéré=ya kakkar=rs — koft-@-n-r 
3S8=ACC book=DaAT_fan-3.0 BJ-LV-1 
‘I fanned it with a book’ 

Je l'ai eventé avec un cahier’ 


acd ntic=d fit 
custom 1P.POSS=DET NEG 
‘(That is) not our custom? 

‘Ce n'est pas notre tradition’ 


ara ntiraa fit 
aré-a ntér-a=a fii 
custom-P 1P.POSS-P=DET NEG 
‘(Those are) not our customs. 


ai baa nic=d anit sén 

this paternalaunt 1s.PpOss=DET husband  3s.poss 
‘This (person is the) husband of my paternal aunt. 

‘Cest le mari de ma tante paternelle’ 


jo téckdi nmi = aird bara ardéga ffin-ni 

jo téckdb=i ni = ai=rd barca aré=ga 0-j-jie-ni 

PART jackal=ERG and this=paT after goat=acc 3.0BJ-3-kill-NEG 
‘So, on the one hand, the jackal no longer killed the goat...’ 


bust trai fozonffinné 

bust tra=i fJozo-n-j-n-re 

trouble INDF=ERG  guide-2.0BJ-3-LV-ADJZ 
‘A trouble is guiding you’ 

‘Un malheur est en train de te guider’ 


(616) 


(618) 
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anit méréga  barainaa s606 
anit méré=ga  bara-O-1-n-gi=a s606 
man 3S=ACC __ search.for-3.0BJ-3-LV-IPFV=DET name 
sémma jasuf 

sén=ma jasuf 


3S.POSS=DET (name) 
‘The man who is looking for her, his name (is) Joseph.’ 
‘homme qui la cherchait s’appelle Joseph.’ 


ad mf sdémma tinta kdligd = fina 

ad mf  sdén=ma tinta kdligs =: @-Ffi(g) =a 
man son 3S,POSS=DET  1P next.to 3-be=REL 
kii ntugkic 


kit nuk-n-t-¢ 

with — speak-Lv-p-1 

‘We spoke with a man [whose son live near us]. 

‘Nous avons parlé avec un homme dont le fils vit prés de chez nous.’ 
paai/*O g’ont sémma wu 
paa=i/*O g’oni =sén=ma wu-@-i 
who=ERG/*® camel 3S.POSS=DET _ steal-3.0BJ-3 
‘Who stole his camel?’ 

‘Qui a volé son chameau?’ 


mara lad nid trigaré 

mara 1aé nic=6 Q-fri-gi=a=r6 

2 friend 1S.POSS=DET 3-come-IPFV=DET=DAT 
bacabisk3jé kolujé geénic 

bacabésk3=jeé kolu=jé geé-O-n-c 


crushed.millet=and sauce=and _ prepare-3.0BJ-LV-1 
‘Before my friend arrived, I prepared buruburusku and sauce’ 


‘Avant que mon ami est arrivé, j'ai preparé du buruburusku et sauce.’ 


kéla nird ginna __ berenir 

kéls-a_ ss nér=d ginna __ bere-O-n-c 

field-P 18.POSS=DET all plough-3.0BJ-LV-1 
‘T ploughed all my fields.’ 


Jai labouré tout mon champs. 
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(620) té ginna = ipa 
that all why 
‘Why all that?’ 


‘Pourquoi tout ca?’ 
(621) tiett 
@-tur-t 
3-leave-P 


gvonaa ginna 


g’ont-a=a ginna 
camel-P=DET all 
‘All the camels left. 


‘Tous les chameaux sont partis.’ 


tuctu 
Q-tuc-t 
3-leave-P 


(622) * gWona ginnaa 


g’ont-a = ginna=a 
camel-P —all=DET 
(‘All the camels left.’) 
(‘Tous les chameaux sont partis.’) 

amma ara niraa 


ginna = deena 


men aca nir-a=a 
these all 


‘All these men are my brothers.’ 


ginna_ = déénji-a 


men brother-P 1S.POSS-P=DET 


‘Tous ces hommes sont mes fréres’ 


(624) m raa woda 
wodi-a 


bitter-P 


f-a=a 
acacia.tree-GEN.P 
‘Acacia tree fruits are bitter’ 
‘Les fruits d’arabica sont amers.’ 
g’ondd ffobii 

Q-j-jab-i 
3.OBJ-3-buy-PROG 


fina 
O-ffi(g)=na 
3-be=REL 


— 
aD 
bo 

oO 

= 
2m ofr 
rloMEion 


gvonb=6 


man camel=DET 


nic 

nic 

18.POSS 

‘The man who is buying the camel is my brother’ 


‘Lhomme qui achete le chameau est mon frére.’ 
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deni 
deni 
brother 
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amma dck3 — kaségbrd fabs fick 

amma dck5 — kaségd=rd @-j-j/b=5 @-j-jid 
man.DET goat market=DAT 3.0BJ-3-buy=DET  3.0BJ-3-kill 
‘The man killed the goat which he bought in the market. 

‘Lhomme a tué la chévre qu'il a acheté au marché’ 


nta —_ nebi kig55 a nffasya 

nta—_ nebi k5g55 ad n-j-bab-ya 

28 prophet if man =. 2.0BJ-3-hit=REL 
hananénirs3 fa 
hana-@-n-m-gI-re=9 @-fa-O 


know-3.OBJ-LV-2-IPFV-ADJZ-CNTG — 3.OBJ-Say.IMV-2 
‘If youre a prophet, tell if you know who the man is who’s hitting you. 


amma kdél5— ff5bd dirs tiganit ffi 
amma kb] Q-j-jb=5 dics = @-tigand-i O-fi(g) 
man.DET field 3.0BJ-3-buy=DET in  3-walked-pRoG  3-be 
‘The man walked in the field which he’d bought’ 

‘homme marchait dans le champ qu'il avait acheté.’ 

meri ai Sword tad dics allat 

meri al dwor-a ss tim-a dics alla=i 

message this heart-Pp 2P.POSss-P in God=ERG 

dinnina naddird gafits 

Q-j-tinn=na naddi=rd @-gaji-t-O 

3.0BJ-3-put=REL  child=paT —_3.0BJ-obey.IMv-P-2 

‘This word that God has put in yours hearts, obey like a child’ 


énné daraja dynks = dédina ginna = sdppd 
énné daraja dyks @-j-téi-t=na ginna = sdppd 
now glory before 3.0BJ-3-have-P=REL all @-leave 
nis taanit ffi 


ni @-taan-i O-ffi(g) 
and 3-fall-PROG 3-be 
‘Now, all the glory they had before has left and is falling’ 


Amma dgand = ffSbbrd jini gdrd 

Amma dana @-j-j5b=5=rd jini O-k5e 
man.DET knife 3.0BJ-3-buy=DET=DAT meat  3.0BJ-3-cut 
‘The man cut the meat with the knife which he'd bought’ 

‘Lhomme coupe la viande avec le couteau qu’il avait acheté.’ 
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(633) 


(634) 


(635) 


(636) 


ao mt sémma tinta kdligds  ffina kii 
ad mf sén=ma tinta kdligd @-ffi(g)=na ki 
man son 38.POSS=DET 1P next.to 3-be=REL with 
nuykic 

nuk-n-t-r 

speak-LV-P-1 


‘We spoke with a man whose son live near us.’ 
‘Nous avons parlé avec un homme dont le fils vit prés de chez nous. 


ffinnaa lantt baranttr fftics = bbrd 
ffinné=a lant bara-Q-n-t-c ffitrds == bérd 
door=DET open.INF — search.for-3.0BJ-LvV-P-1 but very 
dmaro dzaktiré 
dina=ro dzakti-cé 


strength=DAT close-ADJZ 
‘We tried to open the door, but it was closed too firmly. 
‘Nous avons essayé de ouvrir la porte, mais elle était fermé trop forte. 


jegaa lanticé ffites amma — beékki 
jége=a lantt-ré ffiics amma  @-bég-t 
house=DET open-ADJZ but people  3-be.not-P 
‘The house (is) open, but there are no people. 

‘La maison est ouverte mais il n’y a pas de gens. 


dirdaa gazobreé bei ffiics §=mdmicffi 
dirdé=a gazo-ré @-bég ffiics §=mdmict-j 
king=DET 3-laugh=apjz 3-benot but — smile-3 
‘The king didn’t laugh, but he did smile’ 

‘Le roi n’a pas rit mais il a souri’’ 


jini s6m déiré wo ni nasb 

jini = s6m Q-j-téi-ré @-j-bé ni nasd 
meat poison 3.0BJ-3-have-ADJZ 3.OBJ-3-eat and  3-die 

‘He ate poisoned meat [lit. ‘meat having poison’ so [lit. ‘and’] he died’ 
‘Ila mangé de la viande poisonée donc il est mort.’ 


hojupffi ni wodaré sémma déi 
hojupEO-j ni wodaré sén=ma Q-j-téi 
surprise-3.0BJ-3 then enemy 3S.POSS=DET 3.0BJ-3-have 
‘He surprised (his enemy), then caught [lit. ‘had’] his enemy. 

‘La surpris son ennemi pour I’attraper’ 
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u ddézs— nf saga dzarda dér 

a d-béz nf saga dzarda d-tér 
days two t-rest then back garden 1-go 

‘T rested two days, then I went back to (my) garden’ 

‘Je suis resté deux jours puis je me suis reparti au jardin.’ 


wetir sémma diki ni kanffi 

wetir sén=ma dzik-O-j ni kant-j 

vehicle 38.POSS=DET _accelerate-3.0BJ-3 and __ pass.by-3.0BJ-3 
‘He accelerated his vehicle, then passed by (something).’ 

‘la accéléré sa voiture pour passer’ 


ammaris yahila —ffén ni kunffool 
amma=rb yahila @-j-jén ni kunffool 
people=paT millet 3.0BJ-3-give and compassion 
sémma gorosé 

sén=ma Q-j-kbr3sé 

3S.POSS=DET 3.0 BJ-3-show 

‘He gave millet to people and (thus) showed his compassion.’ 
‘La montré sa pitié en donnant du mil aux gens.’ 

k5ldza nica kénkéllic ni bér 
kSlffi-a nir-a kénk6l-O-n-r ni @-bi-r 
peanut-P  1S.POSS-P_ peel-3.0BJ-LV-1 and _—_3.0BJ-eat-1 
‘I peeled my peanuts and (then) ate them’ 

‘Jai decortiqué mes arachides pour les manger’ 


ktrtkirtinir ni jaac 
ktrtkirt-n-c nf jac-e 
retreat-lv-1 and run-1 


‘I retreated and ran away. 
‘Jai reculé pour fuir’ 


addt ffonic ni digand 

addt fJ6-n-r ni d-tigand 
alittle  rest-Lv-1. and _—_1-walk 
‘Irested for a little while, then walked (on). 
‘Je me suis reposé un peu et continué, 
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(644) 


(645) 


(646) 


(647) 


(648) 


tif bic nf kéé nid lamir 

tif O-bi-rc nf kéé nir=b @-lam-rc 
food 3.0Bj-eat-1 and hand 1s.POSS=DET  3.0BJ-wash-1 
‘Late (my) food and (then) washed my hand.’ 

‘Jai mangé et j'ai léché ma main’ 


int tira kisiyacé tans ni 
ini tira @-kts-m-g1-cé téi-m=(g)o ni 
thing INDF  3.0BJ-do-2-IPFV-ADJZ  3.OBJ-have-2=CNTG and 
kisini 

@-kis-m-g1 


3.OBJ-do-2-IPFV 
‘If you have something to do, then you do it’ 
‘Si tu as quelque chose a faire tu la fais.’ 


at ném nf jaani 

ai ném ni jac-m-g1 
tea 28.POss and _ 3.0BJ-drink-2-IPFV 
‘You also drink your tea.’ 
‘Tu bois aussi ton thé. 


abba sémma oroza filiini 

abba sén=ma ordzi-a filt-O-j-n-g1 

father 3S.POSS=DEF animal-p — shepherd-3.0BJ-3-LV-IPFV 
meré didi 

meré didi 

38 shepherd 

‘His father cares for (domesticated) animals; he (is) a shepherd. 
‘Son pére pait les animaux, il est berger’ 


méré izé tira — ari goinné bet 
meré ize tira ari g3-Q-j-n-cé @-bé(g) 
38 day one woman _have-3.0BJ-3-LV-ADJZ  3-be.not 


mére dil 

mére dil 

38 bachelor 

‘He never had a wife; he (is) a bachelor’ 
‘Ine s'est jamais marié, il est celibataire. 
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(654) 


(655) 
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ad ai meré — ddktiré dzukirc — jéjéinni 
ad ai meré — ddkti-ré dzukir — jéjé-j-n-ni 
man this 3s be.silent-ADJjZ never converse-3-LV-NEG 


‘This man, he (is) silent; he never (just) talks’ 
‘Cet homme est silencieux, il ne cause jamais.’ 


acii at sé6mma nass meré dutwi 
acii at sén=ma nass meré dutwi 
woman husband 3s.POSS=DET 3-die 38 widow 


‘(This) woman, her husband died; she (is) a widow: 
‘Le mari de cette femme est mort, elle est veuve’’ 


eré kifi kizénd sé0 sén 

eré kifi kizén=é sé0 sén 
natron belly maladie=GEN.s remedy  38.POss 
‘Natron (is) the remedy of bellyache.’ 

[lit. ‘Natron, of bellyache, (is) the remedy of it.’] 

‘Le natron est un medicament contre le mal de ventre.’ 


kéc5 —Ordgdl nf kwija nf 
kéc5 —Ordgdl_—nf kwija nf 
rat crafty and curious and 


‘The rat is both crafty and curious’ 
‘Le souris est et malin et curieux. 


bisama tucizi danni ni béri ni 
bisaé=ma tuctzi Q-j-téi-ni ni béri ni 
ground-DEF equality 3.0BJ-3-have-NEG and empty and 
‘The ground didn’t have levelness (?) and (was) empty. 

‘La terre était informe et vide. 


abba némma bigidi 
abba ném=ma bigidi 
father 28.POSS=DET old 
‘Your father (is) old.’ 

‘Ton pére est vieux.’ 


adi a bérd fi 


acit al bérs aff 
woman this very old. 
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(656) 


(657) 


(658) 


(659) 


(660) 


(661) 


‘This woman (is) very old. 
‘Cette femme est trés vieille. 


ginnacd addit_ bei 

ginna=r6.—s addii_ —s« @-bé(g) 

all=DAT small _3-be.not 

‘Among all (of them) there is no small one/none smaller’ 
‘Parmi tous il n’y a pas de plus petit’ 


agafér ai bécs —dbdé 
agafor ai bécs — dbdé 
carcass this very smelly 
‘This carcass (is) very smelly. 

‘Ce carcasse est trés pourri. 


ad al woff agar  zentigi 
ad ai wofi agaec @-j-zénté-gi 
man this ___ ill neck  3.0BJ-3-hurt-IPFV 


‘This man (is) unwell; (his) neck hurts.’ 


‘Cet homme est malade, il a mal a la nuque’’ 


agir sémma ili dagé 

agic sén=ma ili @-j-dak 
donkey 3S.POSS=DET grass 3.OBJ-3-want 
‘His donkey wants grass.’ 

‘Son ane veut de la paille’ 


agi — skid ozaim goini 

agé— éski=rd oztim g3-@-j-n-gi 

then new=pDaAT fasting _take-3.0BJ-3-LV-IPFV 
‘Then he will fast anew’ / ‘Then he will begin to fast again.’ 
‘Ensuite il vas prendre le jetine de nouveau.’ 


alama sdémma tofa 

alama = sén=ma t-fa-O 

traits 3S.POSS=DET __1S.OBJ-say.IMV-2 
‘Tell (me)/describe his traits. 

‘Décris ses traits caractéristiques.’ 
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(663) 


(664) 


(665) 


(666) 


(668) 
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méré amanné nic 
méré aman-ré nic 
3S trust-ADJZ 1S.POSS 


‘He/she is a confidant to me/of mine’ 
‘Tl est un confident a moi? 


amma baa na tedd 
amma __ bi-a=a na O-ic-t 
people big-P=DET also  3-come-P 
‘The big/great/important people also came.’ 
‘Les gens importants sont aussi venus.’ 


anffas6 sémma sbr6 sémma hasan 
anffas6 = sén=ma sbrb sén=ma hasan 
twin 3S.POSS=DET name  38.POSS=DET (name) 


‘His twin, his name (is) Hassan. 
‘Son jumeau s’appelle Hassane’ 


ai aykal danni 


2 ofr 
onion 


ai aykal Q-j-téi-ni 

man this wisdom  3.0BJ-3-have-NEG 
‘This man doesn’t have (any) wisdom/wit. 
‘Cet homme n’a pas d'esprit. 


ma bérd anodkt 

=ma bbb andk-@-j 

man=DET much _ endure-3.OBJ-3 
‘The/this man has endured much/too much, 
‘Cet homme a trop duré’’ 


jini arnellina fJéssd 

jini arnélli=na fJéssd 
meat porcupine=GEN.s good 
‘(The) meat of (the) porcupine (is) good. 
‘La viande du porc-épic est bonne’ 


dcka naa dics = ard bei 
drk5-a = ném-a dics ard @-bé(g) 
goat-P 28.POSSs-P_ in male.goat 3-be.not 
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(671) 


(672) 


(673) 


(674) 


‘There is no male goat amongst your goats. 

‘Iln’y a pas de bouc dans tes chévres. 

jége al asar ménté danni 

jége al asar ménté @-j-téi-ni 

house this expense much 3.0BJ-3-have-NEG 

‘This house doesn’t have much expense.’ (‘This house didn’t cost much’?) 
‘Cette maison n’a pas beaucoup de perte’ 


asincé kasaca —gartigi 
asin=rb kasar-a_—_gart-gi 
awl=DaT braid-P__—sfix.up-IPFV 
‘We braid braids with an awl. 


‘On fait de la tresse a l’aide du poingon.’ 


aski sémma S5wdn 
Aski sén=ma Swdn 
horse 3S.POSS=DET fast 
‘His horse (is) fast.’ 

‘Son cheval est rapide. 


éeskirut méréna  — asdnir 

éski=cu méré=ya  asé-O-n-¢ 

new=DAT 3S=ACC recognize-3.OBJ-LV-1 
‘I just (now) recognized him. 

‘Cest maintenant que je l'ai reconnu.’ 


afi jacéd dagi 

afi jab=d Q-j-dak 

skin price=GEN.S 3.0 BJ-3-want 
‘He wants a skin for sale.’ 


‘Tl veut une peau a vendre. 


ai bérd_fird 


woe he 
roMEion 


al bérd — afi-cé 
man this very luck-apjz 
‘This man (is) very lucky. 

‘Cet homme est trés chanceux. 


(677) 


(678) 


(679) 


(680) 


(681) 
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ad ai bérd —jéskds 
man this very _ black 
‘This man is very black’ 
‘Cet homme est trés noir’ 


kurfa jegaard saga awa mukkii 
kurfi-a — jége=a=rd saga awa j-mug-t-t 
child-p house=DET=DAT behind game  3-dance-P-PROG 
ffikkt 

O-ffig-t 

3-be-P 


‘The children are playing behind the house’ 
‘Les enfants jouent derriére la maison’ 


sasa sémma awaird dimpsé 
sasa sén=ma awai=rb j-tom-t 
straw.hut 3S.POSS=DET  reed=DAT  3-build-p 
‘They built his straw hut with reeds.’ 

‘On a construit sa case avec des roseaux. 


nilt bara —adlar 
rainy.season after dry.season 
‘After rainy season (comes) dry season.’ 
‘Apres l’hivernage vient la saison séche.’ 


wodé = awoér kégé 
bitter wild.melon _ like 
‘bitter like the wild melon’ 


‘amer comme du melon sauvage’ 


aworti sémma mérérd digé fat 
awoérti sén=ma méré=r5 ddgé fj 
sonin.aw 38.POSS=DET 3S=DAT far live-3 


‘Her son-in-law lives far away from her. 
‘Son gendre habite loin de lui’ 


al némma garé 
al ném=ma garé 
camel 2S.POSS=DET _ thirsty 
‘Your camel (is) thirsty. 


‘Ton chameau a soif’ 


9-fi(g) 


3-be 
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(682)  aza sémma fadic 
aza sén=ma @-fac-c 
commission 3S.POSS=DET  3-speak-1 
‘T told (him) his commission. 
‘J'ai dit sa commission, 


(683) * aza sémma néc 
aza sén=ma Q-n-c 
commission 3S.POSS=DET  3-say-1 
‘I told (him) his commission,’ 

Jai dit sa commission. 


(684) eli azanic kaségs ~— durtu 
eli aza-O-n-r kaségé — d-tér-t 
(mame) accompany-3.OBJ-LV-1 market —_1-go-P 
‘T accompanied Eli; we went (to) market’ 
J'ai accompagné Eli au marché’ 


(685) kwoi at azenké — ankal nagd 
kwot al azenké — ankal @-nagi-O 
place this slope attention 3.OBJ-put.IMv-2 


‘This place (is) a slope; pay attention’ 
‘ly a une pente ici; fais attention. 


(686)  yégt dics Azza bébrcs stk 
yégi dics = Azza bird Q-ffig-t 
(placename) in (peoplename) much — 3-be-P 


‘In N’guigmi, there are many Azza (people). 
‘A N’guigmi il y a beaucoup d’artisans.’ 


(687) jigé ai ba fou 
well this (unitofdepth) five 
‘This well (is) five “ba” (deep). 
‘Le profondeur de ce puits est 5 “ba’’ 
(This is an old unit of measure that equals finger tips 
to finger tips when arms spread wide open.) 


(688) babal = ai béli 
court this proper 
‘This court (is) proper. 
‘Cette cour est propre. 
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mi  ékké  ai=na bafé 
fruit tree  this=GEN.S ripe 
‘The fruit of this tree (is) ripe.’ 

‘Le fruit de cet arbre est mur’ 


tt sémma bafiré 

tif sén=ma bafé-ré 
food 38.POSS=DET  ready-ADJz 
‘His meal is ready’ 

‘Son repas est préparé.’ 


bahar gilli sémma diktiré 
bahar gilli sén=ma dikti-cé 
ocean surface 3S.POSS=DET calm 
‘The ocean, its surface (is) calm/still/silent’ 
‘La surface de l’océan est calme’’ 


ini fattd ginna __ balanir 
ini far-t=b ginna __balak-@-n-r 
thing say-P=DET all propagate-3.OBJ-LV-1 


‘I propagated/spread around everything they said.’ 
‘Jai propagé tout ce qu’ils ont dit’ 


filet bélké balik kéI5 = muisana dérigi 
filet bélké balik kéI5 ~~ mutsa=na d-tér-gi 
tomorrow morning maybe field (name)=GEN.S  1-g0-IPFV 
‘Tomorrow morning, perhaps I'll go to Musa’s field.’ 

‘Demain matin, peut-étre j'irais au champ de Musa’ 


agilt nird bananic 

agili nir=s bana-@-n-rc 

shirt 1S.POSS=DET  ruin-3.OBJ-LV-1 

‘T ruined my shirt. 

‘J'ai gaté ma chemise’ 

wure ail banna bé —gisd 

wure = ai=i banna bé —- @-j-kis 
thief this=—ERG damage big  3.0BJ-3-do 
‘This theif did a lot of damage. 

‘Ce voleur a fait un grand dégat. 
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(699) 


(700) 


(701) 


(702) 


jém sud bacacd durtigi 

jém stud bara=cd d-tér-t-gi 
day saturday hunt=DAT  1-go-P-IPFV 
‘On Saturday, we will go hunting’ 

‘Nous irons a la chasse le samedi? 


acit sé6mma soptfima dztkand 
acif — s6n=ma sspt-j=ma dztkand 
wife 38.POSS=DET  give.birth-3=DET because 
merena barkanir 

méré=ya —_ barka-O-n-r 

3S=ACC congratulate-3.0BJ-LV-1 

‘I congratulated him, because his wife gave birth.’ 

‘Je l’'ai béni parce que sa femme a accouché. 


kola ai basal = danni 

kola al basal =: @-j-téi-ni 

sauce this onion  3.0BJ-3-have-NEG 
‘This sauce doesn't have any onions (in it). 
‘Cette sauce n’a pas d’oignon. 


batala = déi 
batal-a_ = @-j-téi 
spot-P —_3.0BJ-3-have 


‘It is mottled/spotted’ 

‘Tl est tacheté’’ 

nili tigisd3 bébélta birds fftkk 
nili @-tigisé-3 bébélti-a bird Q-ffig-t 


rainy.season 3-happen-cTNG _ beetle.type-P much  3-be-P 
‘When it’s rainy season, there are lots of “bebelta” (beetles).’ 
‘Pendant l’hivernage il y a beaucoup de coléoptére. 


bébéri ai k35e 
sharp.blade this sharp 
‘This blade is sharp. 

‘Cette lame est tranchante.’ 


bedigéers allai saimajé bisamajé 
bédigé=rd alla=i sai=ma=je bisab=mazje 
beginning=DaT God=ERG  sky=DET=and = ground=DET=and 
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hélliki 

héllik-O-j 

create-3.0BJ-3 

‘In the beginning, God created the sky and the ground.’ 
‘Au commencement Dieu a cré les cieux et la terre.’ 


kicf al belébélé 

dog this multicolored 
‘This dog (is) multicolored.’ 
‘Ce chien est multicolore’’ 


tasé — diré sémma birds __béli 
tasé —- diré sén=ma birds __béli 
cup interior 3S.POSS=DET very clean 
‘The inside of the cup (is) very clean.’ 

‘Linterieur de la tasse est trés propre. 


mi kéci na awa muugi belle mi 
mt kori na awa j-mu(g)u-gi belle mi 
son another even game _ 3-dance-IpFV- allthemore son 
gayamao 

gayama=o 

griot=GEN.S 

‘The son of another (knows how to) dance—all the more the son of a griot.’ 
‘Le fils d'un autre connait danser, 4 plus forte raison lenfant d’un 


griot. 
yahila kéls sémmaa béré kictini 
yahila  kéls = sén=ma=a béreé j-kieii-ni 


millet field 3S.POSS=DET=GEN.P  hoeing  3-suffice-NEG 
‘The millet of his field is not ready for hoeing’ 
‘Le mil de son champs n’a pas atteint le stade de labour’ 


amma = ginna ___—bérrérd turtt 
amma = ginna _—béré=rd @-tér-t 
people all ploughing=DAT —3-go-P 


‘All the people went to plough. 
‘Tout les gens sont partis labourer’ 
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(708)  bérégé ai bdsa danni 
bérégé ai bdsé-a_ = @-j-téi-ni 
river this _fish-p 3.OBJ-3-have-NEG 


‘This river doesn’t have (any) fish.’ 
‘Cette rivére n’a pas de poissons.’ 


(709) bérén sémma zontd 
bérén sén=ma zontd 
counting 3S.POSS=DET wrong 
‘His counting is wrong. 

‘Son compte est mauvais.’ 


(710) — yoski gorsa niraa ginna _ bérénnir 
yoski gérsb-a nif-a=a ginna _ bérén-@-n-¢ 
yesterday money-P 1S.POSS-P=DET all count-3.OBJ-LV-1 


‘Yesterday, I counted all my money’ 
‘Hier j'ai compté tout mon argent. 


(7u) sé berke 


until later 


‘Until later’ 
‘A bientdét. 
(712)  dwic ndémma alla —1aé bés —jenini 
dswie = ndém=ma alla = 1aé bés @-jén-m-gi 


heart 28.POSS=DET God _ toward only  3.0BJ-give-2-IPFV 
‘You will give your heart only to God. 
‘Tu vas orienter ton coeur uniquement vers Dieu. 


(713) bi kiddé 
weather hot 
‘The weather (is) hot. 
‘Tl fait chaud’ 


(714)  bigidi kasigs —_térds 
bigidi kaségs =: @-tér 
oldman market 3-go 
‘The old man went to the market.’ 
‘Le vieux est parti au marché’ 
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bigizé sémma bérs ~~ bérbwé 


bigizé sén=ma bérs ~—— bérbwé 


fatherin.law 38.POSS=DET very _ rich 


‘His father-in-law (is) very rich. 
‘Son beau-pere est trés riche.’ 


wafil ai bilili fféss5. ss wadgi 
wafil ai bilili ffésss.—- O-j-bab-gi 
Arab this flute well 3.0BJ-3-hit-IPFV 


‘This Arab plays the flute well.’ 
‘Cet arabe joue bien la flite. 


bict sémma dzakt 

birt — sén=ma dzak-O-j 

face 3S.POSS=DET  close-3.OBJ-3 

‘He closed his face’ / (‘He covered his face’?) 


‘la fermé son visage.’ 


kaga sémma go 

kaga sén=ma go 
grandmother 38.POSS=DET  unable.to 
‘His grandmother can’t walk by foot’ 

‘Sa grandmére ne peut pas marcher a pied?’ 


tint ai bici 
thing this cheap 
‘This thing (is) cheap’ 

‘Cet objet est bon marché’ 


gérsa séna bianir 

goérsb-a sén-a bia-@-n-r 
money-P  3S.POSS-P _— pay-3.OBJ-LV-1 
‘I paid (him) his money.’ 

‘Jai payé son argent.’ 


nima dics — bizzi bei 
nji=ma dics — bizzi @O-bé(g) 
town=DET in poverty 3-be.not 


‘In the town there is no poverty. 
‘Il n'y avait pas de pauvreté dans la ville’ 


bici tiganini 
bict @-tigand-ni 
by.foot 3-walk-NEG 
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(722) addi badé 
alittle better 
‘(It’s going) a little better’ 
‘Ga va un peu mieux.’ 


(723)  bofi ai dirs = nahila — ffikki 
bofa ai dirs =ynahila @-ffig-t 
sack this in millet  3-be-P 
‘In this sack is millet. 

‘ly a du mil dans ce sac.’ 


(724) bomts tirsn =. gérsa digicim 
bomts tirsn — gérsb-a digicim 
watermelon one  money-P twenty 
‘One watermelon (is worth) twenty (pieces of) money. 
‘Un pastéque cotite cent francs.’ 


(725) jini bdsé=na fJbssb 
meat fish=GEN.S good 
‘The meat of fish (is) good’ 
‘La viande du poisson est bonne’ 


(726)  botd ném=ma jésko 
cat 28.POSS=DET _ black 
‘Your cat (is) black. 


‘Ton chat est noir’ 


(727)  yahfla ginna bud 
millet all flowering 
‘All the millet (is) flowering. 
‘Tout le mil est fleuri’ 


(728) bélém jaani dagind 
bélém Q-jé-m-gi j-dak-m=(g)5 
porridge 3.0BJ-drink-2-IPFV —_3-want-2-CTNG 
‘You drink porridge, if you want. 
‘Si tu veux tu bois de la bouille.’ 


(729)  ollouma ginna bora 
ollov=ma ginna —_— bw ra-O-} 
banco=DET all knead-3.0BJ-3 
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‘He mixed/kneaded all the banco’ 
‘Ila pétri tout le banco’ 


(730) bord édinffinné 
bird edin-j-n-ré 
hot.season approach-3-LV-ADJZ 
‘Hot season (is) near’ 
‘La saison chaude est proche’ 


(731) bara =durtist én 
biri = durist @-l6n-O 
hole long 3.0BJ-dig.IMVv-2 
‘Dig a long/deep hole’ 
‘Creuse un long trou.’ 


(732)  allana borsanir 
alla=ya bérsa-@-n-r 
God=acc _ trust-3.OBJ-LV-1 
‘I trust in God’ 


‘Je me suis confié a Dieu.’ 


(733) bmi paa —_ borsaré 
bini pad —_ bérsa-ré 
today who _ trust-ADJz 
‘Today, who is trustworthy?’ 
‘Aujourd’hui qui est confiant?’ 


(734) kéett ai dirs = daza bécsé fk 
kéctt ai dics ~— dazi-a bérsé —- @-ffig-t 
area this in (name) — only 3-be-P 
‘In this area, there are only Daza (people). 

‘Dans ce quartier il y a uniquement les Daza’’ 


(735)  bini dswon  bbrds ffi 
bini dwin bord 0-ffi(g) 
today wind much _ 3-be 
‘Today, there’s a lot of wind’ 
‘Aujourd’hui il vente beaucoup.’ 
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(736) 


(737) 


(738) 


(739) 


(740) 


(741) 


(742) 


burt bi —_ gissé 

biru bb = @-j-kis-t 

shame big 3.0BJ-3-do-P 

‘They did something very shameful.’ 
‘Ils ont fait une grande honte. 


jégaa dirs bdsad bei 
jége=a dics ~=bisaéd ~=——- W-b&(g) 
house=DET- in dirt 3-be.not-P 


‘There's no dirt/sand in the house. 
‘In’y a pas de sable dans la maison’ 


jini al bissiré 
jini ai bissi-cé 
meat this  rot-ADJZ 
‘This meat (is) rotten.’ 
‘Cette viande est pourrie.’ 


ffa daa éddér déi 

ffa daa éddér @-j-téi 

nose on snot 3.0BJ-3-have 
‘He has snot on his nose’ 

‘Tl a de la morve sur le nez. 


tsmatim _‘ faffapffinné 

tsmatim _ ffaffapt-j-n-ré 

tomato become.bitter-3-LV-ADJZ 
‘(This) tomato (has become) bitter’ 
‘Ce tomate est devenu aigre.’ 


lemin ai ffatjas 
lemon this sour 
‘This lemon (is) sour’ 
‘Ce citron est aigre: 


filet ffafina ~— bd tf 

filet ffafinad = ==bd6 = O-Ffi(g) 
tomorrow meeting big 3-be 
‘Tomorrow, there's going to be a big meeting’ 
‘Demain il y aura une grande réunion.’ 
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jini ffagammir 

jini ffagap-O-n-c 
meat chew-3.OBJ-LV-1 
‘I chewed meat’ 

‘J'ai maché de la viande: 


wetirurct fanic 
wetir=u=ru ffak-n-r 
vehicle=DET=DAT —_descend-Lv-1 
‘I got down out of the vehicle. 

Je suis descendu de la voiture. 


amma ginna_— ffallammir 

amma = ginna_— ffallap-@-n-r 

people all search.through-3.0 BJ-LV-1 
‘T searched through all the people: 

Jai fouillé tout le monde’ 


dsonné ai ffannaca ua = déi 
dsonné a ffannara fun = @-j-téi 
bride this woman.advisorfor.bride two  3.0BJ-3-have 


‘This bride has two women advisors.’ 


‘Cette jeune mariée a deux conseilléres. 


tina ginna = ffammir 
tini-a ginna = ffap-O-n-r 
thing-p all 1S. PFV.gather 


‘I gathered all (my/the) things.’ 
‘Jai ramassé tous les effets.’ 


nima ginna = fjapffints 
nif=ma ginna = ffap-@-j-n-t 
village=DET all search-3.0BJ-3-LV-P 


‘They searched all the village.’ 
‘Tls ont fouillé dans toute la ville’ 


biki sémmarb ffaja = goini 
biki s6n=ma=rb ffaja _ g3-@-j-ni 
party 3S.POSS=DET=DAT _ gift take-3.0BJ-3-NEG 
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‘He didn’t get any gifts at his party.’ 
‘Il ne prend pas de cadeau a son biki’ 


(750)  ffaja sémma ménté 
ffaja sén=ma ménté 
deception 3S.POSS=DET alot 
‘He deceives a lot. [lit. ‘His deception (is) a lot] 
‘ll trompe trop. 


(751) mora ginna  ffajanir 
moras ginna_~—s faja-O-n-r 
3P all deceive-3.0BJ-LV-1 
‘T deceived them all.’ 
Je les ai tous trompé’ 


(752)  ffékké sémma fuinné 
ffekké = sén=ma fa-j-n-ré 
cheek 3S.POSS=DET  swell-3-Lv-ADJz 
‘His cheek/side of face (is) swollen’ 
‘Sa joue est gonflée. 


(753) fi dirs innit taf 
ffi dics innit @-téi-m 
mouth = in what  3.0BJ-have-2 


‘What do you have in (your) mouth?’ 
‘Qu’est-ce que tu as dans la bouche?’ 


(754) fad ffigére gbrdd 
fJa=rd ffigére j-kéed 
nose=DAT nosebleed 3-appear 
‘He bled from his nose.’ 

‘Ila saigné par le nez. 


(755)  léminu illic ii sémma 
lemin=u ffil-O-n-r ii sén=ma 
lemon=DET = squeeze-3.OBJ-LV-1 water 3S.POSS=DET 
tidir 
Q-tir-c 


3.OBJ-remove-1 
‘I squeezed the lemon (to) remove its juice.’ 
‘J'ai pressé le citron pour enlever son jus.’ 


(757) 


(758) 


(759) 
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ffinné jégaana k33 
ffinné = jégé=a=na k33 

door house=DEF=GEN.S where 
‘Where’s the door of the house?’ 

‘Ou est la porte de la maison?’ 

ffinafé = O-bé-¢ 

rice 3.OBJ-eat-1 

‘Tate rice: 

J'ai mangé du riz. 

fficé sémmari sds 

fice sén=ma=rb sbs-O 
behind 38.POSS=DET=DAT _ sit.IMv-2 
‘Sit behind him’ 

‘Reste derriére lui’ 

ffiri tinimmi nyanirgi 
ffir @-tin-m-ni pak-n-r-gi 
shout 3.0BJ-put-2-NEG _ sleep-LV-1-IPFV 


‘Don't shout; I’m sleeping, 
‘Ne cris pas, je veux dormir’ 


ffitii gint_ sémma maré 

ffitii gint_ sén=ma maré 

bird.type color 3S.POSS=DET red 

‘(The) fire finch, its color is red.’ 

‘Loiseau citii est rouge. 

ffi sémma mahana — danni 

ffii sén=ma mahana = @-j-téi-ni 
existence 3S.POSS=DET meaning 3.0BJ-3-have-NEG 


‘His existence doesn’t have meaning.’ 


‘Son existence n’a pas de sens.’ 


éli jic Fofici 
éli jic-O Fofici 
(name) come.Mv-2 _ bird 


li, come, take a bird’ 
li, tiens un oiseau. 


da 
@-da-@ 
3.0BJ-take.IMv-2 
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(763) 


(764) 


(765) 


(767) 


(768) 


(769) 


ffokdlcd tii bérgi 

ffok5l=rd tii @-bi-r-gi 
spoon=DAT food  3.0BJ-eat-1-IPFV 
‘Tam eating (my) food with a spoon. 

‘Je mange le repas avec une cuillére’’ 


wond dics — fe ticsn bei 
wond dirs fdr ticsn @-bé(g) 
bush in rabbit one 3-be.not 


‘There’s not one rabbit in the bush’ 
‘Il n’y a aucun liévre dans la brousse. 


agila foscffintd 

agili-a  J54c-O-j-n-t 
shirt-p — dry-3.0BJ-3-LV-P 
‘They dried their shirts.’ 

‘Ils ont séché des vétements. 


ékké Jedd 
wood = dry 
‘The wood (is) dry. 


‘Le bois est sec’ 


koli = s6mma ffatts danni 

kolu sén=ma ffotts Q-j-téi-ni 

sauce 3S8.POSS=DET  piment  3.0BJ-3-have-NEG 
‘His sauce doesn't have piment: 

‘Sa sauce n’a pas de piment.’ 


fh 


venemous.lizard lizard=paT —_ dangerous 


galagala=r5 = zinté 


on 


‘The “cowu” is more dangerous than the common lizard.’ 
‘Le « cowu » est plus dangereux que le lézard de la ville. 


abba sémma 526 
abba sén=ma £526 
father 38.POSs=DET  old.m 
‘His father (is) old’ 

‘Son papa est vieux.’ 
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jége sémma ffubu naacd if 
jége sén=ma ffubu nda=rd O-fi(g) 
house 3S.POSS=DET direction which=DAT  3-be 
‘His house, which direction is it?” 

‘Sa maison est vers ou?’ 


yili tigis33 ffégé ffi 

yili tigisé=3 ffégé O-ffi(g) 
rainy.season  3-happen=cTNG ~~ cheese 3-be 
‘When it’s rainy season, there’s cheese.’ 

‘Tly a du fromage pendant l’hivernage.’ 


nima Fuki dérd 
nif=ma fukwi — d-tér 
village=DET center 1-go 

‘I went (to) the center of the village’ 
‘Je suis parti en centre ville’ 


sécb sémma fonnic 

sbi sén=ma fJén-O-n-r 
name 3S.POSS=DET  erase-3.OBJ-LV-1 
‘I erased his name’ 

Jai effacé son nom,’ 


ekké 
ekké = al 6ndé =: © -j-téi 


I 6ndé6~— dé 


a. 


tree this termite 3.0BJ-3-have 
‘This tree has termites. 
‘Cet arbre a des termites. 


ffurd al bérs _ tdssé 
ffurd a bércs _ tdssé 
work this very difficult 
‘This work (is) very hard. 

‘Ce travail est trés difficile.’ 


ffirdfi sdémma dics = ini ai bet 
ffiroft sén=ma dics = ini ai @-bé(g) 
book 3S.POSS=DET in thing this 3-be.not 


‘In his book, there is not this thing’ 
‘Iln’y a pas ¢a dans son livre’ 
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(777)  jege sémma bécs — fardu 
jége sén=ma bécs —- ffurdu 
house 3S.POSS=DET very _ large 
‘His house (is) very large.’ 

‘Sa maison est trés vaste. 


(778) abba  sédmma wetir Fofini 
abba — sén=ma wetir {J6z-O-j-n-gi 
father 38.POSS=DET vehicle drive-3.0BJ-3-LV-IPFV 
‘His father is driving the vehicle.’ 


‘Son pére conduit une voiture. 


(779)  dyks nima bérd — Jéssd 
éyks nif=ma bérd — Jéssd 
before villagesDET very good 
‘Before, the village (was) very nice. 
‘Avant la ville était tres bonne’ 


(780) macd fun ki godu 
mara ffua— kk“ @-go-t 
3P two between _ 3-fight-p 


‘They two fought between (themselves). 
‘Les deux se sont bagarrés entre eux. 


(781) ékké ai bird dabba 
tree this very hard 
‘This tree (is) very hard’ 
‘Cet arbre est trés dur’ 


(782)  wure aia daics tdintd 
wire = ai=na daf=rd té-@-j-n-t 
thief this=acc  hobble=parT __ tie-3.0BJ-3-Lv-P 
‘They tied up this thief with a hobble’ 
‘On a attaché ce voleur avec une entrave.’ 


(783) yégi dirs daza bécd ffi 
yégi dics = dazi-a bécs —- @-Ffig-t 
(place) in (ethinicity) many  3-be-P 
‘In N’guigmi, there are many Daza (people). 
‘lly a beaucoup de toubous a N’guigmi’ 
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défi sé6mma lan bérs ffir 
defi sén=ma @-lan-@ bérs Ss fftird-j 
sweat 3S.POSS=DET  3.0BJ-look.at-2 much — work-3 


‘Look at his sweat; he’s worked a lot.’ 
‘Regarde sa sueur, il a beaucoup travaillé.’ 


Section2 Ancamiya ciiwaa [anffamia f[iaa] The Two Twins 
jége bé tira dich amma ni mora _ ariijé 
jége bé tira dich amma ni mora _ ariizjé 
house big INDF_ in people and 3P woman=and 
aniijé ffikkt 

anit=jé O-Ffig-t 

man=and _3-be-P 


‘There was a large family with a wife and husband. 


mora halas jala sénta anffamia ffiu dédi 

mora halas jali-a — sénté-a anffaé-a fa @-j-téi-t 

3P well! child-P 3P.Poss-P  twin-P two 3.0BJ-3-have-P 
‘Well, they had two children—twins. 

agi anffamia fun deédirt 

agi anffad-a ffai = Oj-téi-t=ct 

now  twin-P two 3.0 BJ-3-have-P=DAT 

£526 séntsd ni meré —jecffidd 

ff5zé séntd=b ni meré —_—jért-j-n-gi=3d 

oldman 3P.POSS=DET and _ 38 rise-3-LV-IPFV=CNTG 
nodyd na _—«kéla bb déi koi 

ndys na kél3-a  bé -ti kwoi 
these.days also field-p big 3.0By-3-have place 
kélaana térigi 

k6él5-a=a=ya Q-tér-gi 

field-P=DET=GEN.S 3-g0-IPFV 


‘Now having two twins, their old man when he got up used to go out to his 
fields. He had large fields.’ 


agi aja séntéd ni bcd ffi 
agi aja séntb=d ni bd=rd O-ffi(g) 
now mother 3P.POSS=DET and home=DAT  3-be 


‘Their mother would stay at home. 
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(789) 


(790) 


(791) 


(792) 


anffamia ffia nf médra nf jerffintss foes tir3n 
anffaé-a ss ffid-a nf) =mdbra nf jért-j-n-t=3 foes tir3n 
twin-P two-P and 3P and rise-3-LV-P=CNTG cow one 
owi dédi agé férds téga gorbkkiré 

owi @-j-téi-t agé férds téga Q-j-korog-t-ré 


milk 3.0BJ-3-have-Pp then cow that=acc_lead.out-3-P-AaDJz 

filiintigi 

filt-O-j-n-t-gi 

pasture-3.0BJ-3-LV-P-IPFV 

‘The twins had a milk cow and when they got up, they would take that cow 
out and pasture it’ 


agé  férdsga filimttgaa tact 

agé  férs=5=ga filt-O-j-n-t-gi=a @-tér-t 
now COW=DET=ACC __ pasture-3.0BJ-3-LV-P-IPFV=DET 3-g0-P 

ni karaga dird_filimntii tigisd3ré 

ni karaga dir3 fili-O-j-n-t-f Q-tigisé=3-ré 

and bush in ___pasture-3.0BJ-3-LV-P-PROG 3-become=CNTG-ADJZ 
halas saga irdigi 

halas saga Q-ir-t-gi 


well behind 3-come-P-IPFV 
‘As for pasturing the cow, they would leave and be out in the bush pasturing 
then come back home’ 


trd35 tf ffokkS3.ré if té nf 
Q-ir-t=3 tt Q-j-jg-t=3-ré if té nf 
3-come-P=CNTG milk 3.0BJ-3-milk-P=CNTG-ADJz milk that and 
fJédigi 

Q-j-jé-t-gi 


3.OBJ-3-drink-P-IPFV 
‘Once home, having milked the cow they would drink the milk’ 


halas abba sdntodje aja sdntédje 

halas abba séntd=b=jé aja séntb=b=jé 

well father 3P.POSS=DET=and mother 3P.POSS=DET=and 
mara kit fodracd ffikki 

mara kt f56-re=a=06 O-ffig-t 

3P with mixture-ADJZ=DET=DAT  3-be-P 


‘And so they lived together with their father and their mother’ 
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agi ai kégérs — fftkkt ~_—béssdbrd jom tira nif 
agi ai kégé=cs = @-ffig-t_ _ O-bbz-t=rb jom tira nif 
now this like=paT 3-be-P 3-remain-P=DAT day INDF village 
irdif fikkt abba séntdéd nt bet 

O-ir-t-i Q-ffig-t abba  séntd=s ni @-bé(g) 
3-come-P-PROG 3-be-P father 3P.POSS=DET and 3-be.not 
aja séntdd ni agi bérd wofi 

aja séntd=b ni agé bérd wofi 


mother 3P.POSS=DET and then very ill 
‘So they remained there like that until one day, upon coming home, their 
father wasn't there and their mother was very ill’ 


agé kizén tei déina kizén meéréga 
agé kizén té=i @-j-téi=na kizén méré=ga 
now pain that=ERG 3.0BJ-3-take=REL pain 3S=ACC 
sdbgiré fit 
Q-j-sov-gi-cé fii 


3.0BJ-3-abandon-IPFV-ADJZ not 
‘Now that pain that had taken her, (that) pain wouldn't leave her’ 


bérd kasde sémma ni kidde ni agont kizéi 
bérd kasde sén=ma ni kiddi-ré ni agoni_ kizeti 
very body 3s.poss=DET and heat-apjz and again suffering 
dirs nt Dbérd fit 

dirs nt bérds @-Efi(g) 

in and very 3-be 

‘Her body was very hot and she was in much agony. 


agi daa ffikkt — bissdrd abba — séntéd iri 
agi daa O-ffig-t @-bédz-t=rd abba — séntd=d O-iri 
then on 3-be-P 3-remain-P=DAT father 3P.POSS=DET 3-come 
bizbré bennért aja séntdd él 
QO-biéz-ré @-bé(g)-cé=ru aja séntd=6 fey 


3-remain-ADJZ 3-be.not-ADJZ=DAT mother 3P.POSS=DET  die-3 
‘Now while they remained caring for their mother, their father came back and 
then not long after their mother died’ 


agi aja séntdd ffeimaré kucfiia ta 
agi aja séntd=b ffé-j=ma-ré kucfi-mi-a ta 
now mother 3P.POSS=DET die-3=DET-ADJZ  child-DIM-PL_ these 
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modra addimiard anffamia lifiia 

mora addii-mi-a=rd anffaé-a __lifi-mi-a 

3P — small-DIM-P=DAT_ _twin-P —_ orphan-DIM-P 

‘Their mother being dead, these children were left as young, orphaned 


twins, 

halas abba — séntéd ni bérd birigi ffird kdlana 
halas abba  sénté=s ni bérd birigi ffird kdl5-a=na 
now father 3p.POss=DET and very old work field-P-GEN.s 
ni gurd — gisinf agoni férd séntdd ai 

ni guro @-j-kis-ni agont féré séntd=d al 

and unable 3.0BJ-3-do-NEG again cow 3P.POSS=DET _ this 
wraa meré ni ndémffirti 1ad fJenné 

if-ré=a méré ni ndmfforti 1ad Q-j-jén-ré 


milk-aDJz=DET 3S and dryness toward 3.0BJ-3-give-ADJZ 
‘Well, their father was very old and was no longer able to do the field work; 
furthermore their milk cow was starting to dry up.’ 


agi té — bdssbrd halas kuefiia ta mora 
agé6 té @-béz-t=cd halas kticfi-mi-a ta mora 
now that 3-remain-P=DAT well child-pIM-p_ these 3P 
bdintiré bei addimifa abba — séntéd 
b3-j-n-t-ré @-bé(g) addii-mi-a abba — sénté=b 
grow-3-LV-P-ADJZ 3-be.not small-p1M-p father 3P.POSS=DET 
ni bigici férd séntdd ni daé ni dad fforti 

ni bigici férd sdéntd=d ni daé ni dad fforti 
and old cow 3p.pOss=DET and head and head dry.up.INF 
lad ffenné 

lad Q-j-jén-cé 


toward 3.0BJ-3-give-ADJZ 
‘So they were left like that; the young children were not grown, their father 
was old, and to top it off, their cow no longer gave milk.’ 


aja séntdd moraga halas_ woki naanarid 
aja séntd=6 mora=ga halas woki naana=rb 
mother 3P.POSS=DET 3P=ACC_ well moment each=DAT 
sudza séntdd fféna méré nf 
sudza sénté=d @-j-jén=na méré ni 


consolation 3P.POSS=DET 3.OBJ-3-give=REL 3S and 
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ffeinné 

fJé-j-n-ré 

die-3-LV-ADJZ 

‘Their mother who had at every moment cared for them was dead’ 


halas agi ini — gissigiré bet 
halas agi ini @-j-kis-t-gi-ré @-bé(g) 
well now thing 3.0BJ-3-do-IPFV-ADJzZ  3-be.not 
‘There was nothing they could do’ 


té — béssdrd Abba — séntdd méré nd técd ni 
té  @-béz-t=rb Abba — séntd=d méré nd @-tér ni 
that 3-remain-p=DAT father 3P.POSS=DET 3S also 3-go_ and 


acit kori ni meré na anit sémma 

acit kéci ni méré na apit sén=ma 

woman another and 3s also husband 3s.POSS=DET 
nasbré méré nf jalifa déi acti téga 
Q-nas-ré meré ni jali-mi-a @-j-téi acit té=ga 


3-die-ADJZ 38 and child-p  3.0BJ-3-have woman __ that=acc 
méwd 

@-j-még 

3.0BJ-3-pull.out 

‘While they remained like that, their father went and found another woman 
whose husband had died, and who had children, and he married that woman’ 


acit téga méwoi goctirérd 

acit té=ga @-j-mig Q-j-kéct-ré=cd 

woman that=acc 3.0BJ-3-pull.out 3.0BJ-3-bring-aDJZ=DAT 
bara __ tigisinaré agé  jalifa ni 

bara @-tigisd=na-ré agé jali-mt-a ni 

after 3-happen=REL-ADJZ now child-prm-pP and 
hanantini aja séntsd bei 
hana-@-n-t-m-gi aja séntb=b @-bé(g) 


know-3.OBJ-LV-P-2-IPFV mother 3P.POSS=DET  3-be.not 
‘Now it happened after he married this woman and brought her 
home... well, you know their (the children’s) mother wasn't there.’ 


acif ai éskick =~ méré jalifa rat 


acit ai éski=rt = @-fri=ya méré jali-mi-a uu 
woman this new=DAT 3-come=REL 358 child-pIM-P two 
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déi agoni maafi wértdd ni jaliia 
Q-j-téi agoni maafi wértd=35 ni jali-mi-a 
3.0BJ-3-have again food 3.0BJ-3-cook=cNTG and _ child-prm-p 
taaca lififaact maafi zaga 

taaca lifi-mi-a=a=cu maafi zaga 

our orphan-DIM-P=DET=DAT food manner 

fféenaa hanantini 

Q-j-jén=na=a hana-@-n-t-m-gi 


3.0BJ-3-give=REL=DET know-3.OBJ-LV-P-2-IPFV 
‘The new arrrived wife had two children and when she prepared food, well, 
you know how she treated our orphans.’ 


zaga fJénaa afrika dird kdg3d3ré Amma 
zaga Q-j-jen=na=a afrika dirs kig33-ré amma 
manner 3.0BJ-3-give=REL=DET (place) in iftapyz people 
aca 6nd: jéskaa kdgddré  téckS =i = eddin 

aca Gnd: jéskb-a=a k5g53-cé téckd ni eéddin 

these now black-p=pET if-apjz help and _ religion 
séntéd addt kdgddré—kticfa ari méré 

sénté=6 addt = k3g33-cé ktefi-a arii méré 
3P.POSS=DET alittle if-apjz  child-pP woman 3s 
séntésyaga dakkini 

séntdé=b=na=ga @-j-dak-t-ni 


3P.POSS=DET=REL=ACC _—3.0BJ-3-give-P-NEG 
‘Given how in Africa these black people help only a little and follow their 
religion only a little, a wife doesn’t love the children of a co-wife.’ 


agé ini té kégérd halas kucfa ta kagaa 
agé int té kégé=r6—s halas” kufi-a_ ta kégé-a=a 
now thing that like=par well  child-p these  like-P=DET 
fforokkoo mora dddna aja séntédya 
j-joro(g)-t=o mora dddn-a aja séntdé=b=ya 
3-g0.0ut-P=CNTG  3P song-P mother 3P.POSS=DET=REL 
ni gointigi focé — séntdd 

ni g3-j-n-t-gi foes — sénté=d 

and __take-3.0BJ-3-LV-P-IPFV cow 3P.POSS=DET 

ni morat filiintigi 

ni mora=i__filli-j-n-t-gi 


and 3P=ERG _ pasture-3.0BJ-3-LV-P-IPFV 
‘Now it being like that, these children when they went out would sing songs 
about their mother and would pasture their cow’ 
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agi karaga = dir3_—s turrtoo fors = séntdd fortfi 
agi karaga dir @-tér-t=0 fors = sénté=d foctfi 
now bush in 3-Z0-P=CNTG COW 3P.POSS=DET dung 
galffind5 fori té kégaa toské 
galt-j-n-gi=3 forffi —té kégé-a=a toské 
drop-3.0BJ-3-LV-IPFV=CNTG dung that like-p=pDET biscuit 
tigisiré morai toské té kégaa 

Q-tigisé-ré mora=i _—toské té kégé-a=a 
3-become-ADJZ  3P=ERG biscuit that  like-Pp=DET 

wodigi 

Q-j-bé-t-gi 


3.OBJ-3-eat-P-IPFV 
‘Now when they had gone out to the bush, whenever their cow dropped a cow 
pie, just like that the cow pie would become a biscuit and they would eat the 


biscuit. 

agé tere kégérd ass ai bnndé meré 
agé té-ré kégé=c5— affi=d ai nnd meré 
now that-apjz like=par old-woman=DET this now 358 
séntéd jaliia sénaard girinigi 
sénté=6 jali-mi-a s6n-a=a=rd Q-j-kirint-gi 
3P.POSS=DET  child-DIM-A__3S.POSS-P=DET=DAT 3.0 BJ-3-feed-IPFV 
ni inf ginna — ffénigi ffiied «= jaliia 

ni inf gimna_ = @-j-jén-gi ffiied §=— jali-mi-a 

and thing all 3.0BJ-3-give-IPFV but — child-prm-p 
sénaa diréna aca ni kiranna 

sén-a=a diréni-a aca ni karan-ré-a 


3S8.POSS-P=DET thin-ADjz-P these and _fat-ADjz-P 
‘That being the case, though the old woman would feed her children well and 
give them everything, yet they were skinny while these (two twins) were fat.’ 


halas dla séntaa ni fudica ni woki 
halas  ydlé-a _—sénté-a=a ni fuidi-ré-a ni woki 
well cheek-Pp 3P.POSS-P=DET and blow-Apjz-p and moment 
naanacd fJéssbrd ffikki 

naana=rd ~~ fféssd=r5 Q-ffig-t 


each=DAT happy=DAT  3-be-P 
‘Their cheeks were filled out [i-e. healthy] and they were constantly happy. 
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agé inf té kégaa moracs ffi 

agé ini té — kégé-a=a mora=rd_— fuk j 

now thing that like-p=DET 3P=DAT  focus.on-3.0BJ-3 
laini hanantini 

1a-Q-j-n-i hana-@-n-t-m-gi 


look.at-3.0 BJ-3-LV-PROG know-3.0BJ-LV-P-2-IPFV 
‘So it being like that, you know that she watched them very closely’ 


aria modra_ kind séntsd bérd ni 
acii-a modra_ kind séntd=d bérd ni 
woman-P 3P scheming 3P.POSS=DET very and 
dinaré 

déna-ré 


strength-aDJz 
‘Women, they are very scheming and strong’ 


téré kégé agé art giséd ni abba 
té-ré kégé agé art Q-j-kis ni abba 
that-apjz like now woman 3.0BJ-3-do and _ father 
s6ntdbrd farigiré agé6 meré na 
sént6=d=16 Q-j-far-gi-cé agé6 meré na 
3P.POSS=DET=DAT 3.0 BJ-3-Say-IPFV-ADJZ now 38 also 
wofi kégénées —-woki naanacd tani wofi woft  wofi 
wofi kégéné=c6 wok ndand=rd = tani. woff wofi woff 
ill like=DAT moment each=DaT 1s __ ill ill ill 
farigi 

Q-j-fac-gi 


3.OBJ-3-Say-IPFV 
‘So that’s what this woman did, acting ill constantly and saying to their father, 
“Ym ill, ’'m ill, Pm ill” 


aa inni = guur némma jint 

aa inni = guur ném=ma Q-j-n-i 

EXCL what sickness 2S8.POSS=DET  3.OBJ-3-Say-PROG 

“Ah, what is your sickness?” he (would) be saying’ 

aa tani maséin férdé ai belena bbrd35 

aa tani masén férd ai  bele=na @-bé-r-ni-3 

EXCL 1S liver cow this milk=GEN.s 3.OBJ-eat-I-NEG=CNTG 
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tigisini ji 

Q-tigisé-nt @-j-(n) 

3-happen-NEG _3.OBJ-3-say 

‘She said, “Ah, I absolutely must eat the liver of this milk cow [lit. it can’t be 
that I not eat...].”” 

agé _ hananttni aria gordka noyd 

agé — hana-@-n-t-m-gi acii-a_ — gdrdké-a_— nd 


now know-3.OBJ-LV-P-2-IPFV _wife-P some-P these.days 


na = aia séntaaga zaga naana 

na apili-a séntj-a=a=ga zaga naana 

also husband-P 3P.POSS-P=DET=ACC manner each 

ania daifa k3gsnscé jer ffintiré inf 
anii-a daif-a kogono-ré —jée-j-n-t-ré inf 
husband-p_ weak.willed-p__like-apjz _rise-3-LV-P-ADJz __ thing 
mocai gissé fatts ginna ania 
mora=i_ —- @-j-kis-t Q-j-fac-t=6 ginna = anit-a 
3P=ERG 3.O0BJ-3-do-P 3.OBJ-3-Say-P=DET all husband-p 
séntaal gointiré gissigt 
sénté-a=a=i g3-j-n-t-ré Q-j-kts-t-gi 


3P.POSS-P=DET=ERG __ take-3.0BJ-3-LV-P-ADJZ 3.OBJ-3-do-P-IPFV 
‘Now you know how it is these days, that some women have weak-willed 
husbands, and whatever they tell them to do, their husbands will get up and 
do it. 


agi téré kégérd focé owt téga 

agé té-ré kégé=r5— fir OWI té=ga 
now that-apjz_ like=paT cow milkgiving that=acc 
got gal€fi ni ffiru 

go-O-j gal-O-j ni @-j-jid 


take-3.0BJ-3  drop-3.0BJ-3 and 3.0Bj-3-kill 
‘So that’s how it was that he took that milk-giving cow, felled it, and killed it’ 


agé— ffir ni masén té ffén wo 

agi O-j-jid ni masén té @-j-jén Q-j-bé 

now 3.0BJ-3-kill and _ liver that 3.0BJ-3-give 3.OBJ-3-eat 
‘He killed it and he gave (her) the liver and she ate it’ 

agé —_jaliia ta kagaa mora na 

agé —_—jali-mti-a té-a kégé-a=a mora na 

now child-pim-p__that-p_—silike-P=DET =. 33P also 
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ffikintt laintt abba 
fftk-O-j-n-t l4-Q-j-n-t-t abba 
focus.on-3.0BJ-3-LV-P_ — watch-3.OBJ-3-LV-P-PROG father 
séntsd ni déna innit na deéini 

sénté=6 nf déna inni na  @-j-téi-ni 
3P.POSS=DET and_ strength what also 3.0BJ-3-have-NEG 
zaga moraga girinigiré bei 

zaga mora=ga =: @-j-kirinu-gi-ré @-bé(g) 


manner 3P=ACC 3.OBJ-3-feed-IPFV-ADJZ  3-be.not 
‘So now, things being like that, the children looked carefully at the fact that 
their father had no strength and no means to feed them’ 


foes séntdd ai = moéracd fbf 

foes  séntd=d ai = moéracd fbf 

cow 3P.POSS=DET this 3P=DET cowie 

galffinss toské = gdintd 
gal-Q-j-n-gi=5 toské — gd-j-n-t 
drop-3.0BJ-3-LV-IPFV=CNTG biscuit take-3.0BJ-3-LV-P 
wodégaa foré6 té ni bei nasd 
@-j-bé-t-gi=a focé6 té ni @-bé(g) O-ndsd 


3.OBJ-3-eat-P-IPFV=DET cow that and 3-benot 3-die 
‘This cow of theirs, which when he dropped a cow pie they would take it and 
eat as a biscuit, this cow was dead and gone’ 


agi té tigisinaré mora sna jecffintd ni 
agi té tigisé=na-ré mora sna jéct-j-n-t ni 
now that 3-happen=REL-ADJZ 3P also _rise-3-LV-P = and 


karaga zbttd 

karaga @-zéd-t 

bush _—__3-enter-P 

‘This having happened, they rose up and entered into the bush’ 


agi kacaga té dics ticth ni amid ffir ta 
agi karaga té dics @Q-tér-t ni amira ffiu té-a 
now bush that in  3-go-Pp and _ boy-P_ two _ that-P 
‘Now they went into the bush, those two boys. 


halas_ olufaje alaaje ejenajé ini énnd 
halas_ olufi-a=jeé ala-a=jé ején-a=jé ini énnd 
well chive-p=and__ wild.fruit-p=and _berry-p=and thing now 
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karaga dirs hakmtigaa ginna 
karaga dirs hak-@-j-n-t-gi=a ginna 
bush in find-3.0BJ-3-LV-P-IPFV=DET all 
wodigi 

Q-j-bé-t-gi 


3.OBJ-3-eat-IPFV 
‘Well they would eat whatever they could find that is in the bush: leeks, wild 


fruits, and berries.’ 


agé airé kégérd fftkki béssirbs jom tira 
agi ai-ré kégé=rs— @-ffig-t_ + O-béz-t=rb jom_ tira 
now this-apjz_ like=par 3-be-P  3-remain-P=DAT day INDF 
tigisinaré halas _ bélké lofojéru jecffintii 
tigisé=na-ré halas _ bélké loféje=cu = jért-j-n-t-f 
3-happen=REL-ADJZ well morning dawn=DET _ rise-3-LV-P-IPFV 
bélké térd ad kégérd init indd 
bélke té=cd ad kégé=rb Q-iri-i inf=d 
moring that=pDET man _ like=DAT 3-come-PROG  thing=DET 
adit 

adit 

man not 


‘So that is how they were existing like until one day, while getting up early in 
the morning, something like person was coming—but it wasn't a person. 


laé — sén ticsSmma laé—sén thedmma nf 


ew- efh- 
oMmion 


laé sin tirsn=ma laé — sén tiejn=ma_ nf 
side 3S.POSS one=DET man _ side 3S.POSS one=DET and 
harwan kos tira 

harwan kori tira 

creature another INDF 

‘One side of him was a person; one side was some other kind of creature.’ 


inf izé tira = d&ttbré benni déttd 

inf izé tira = Q-j-dbd-t-ré @-bé(g)-ni @-j-déd-t 
thing day INDF 3.0BJ-3-see-P-ADJZ 3-be.not-NEG  3.OBJ-3-see-P 
‘They saw a thing they had never seen before. 


agi mora ginna adfintit harwandi mocrard 
agi mora ginna avs-j-n-t-i harwan=6=i moéra=rb 
now 3P all fear-3-LV-P-PROG monster=DET=ERG 3P=DAT 
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farigiré sd adssémmi 
@-j-far-gi-ré si aus-t-m-ni 
3.OBJ-3-Say-IPFV-ADJZ not  fear-P-2-NEG 


‘Nowas they were both afraid, the creature says to them, “Don’t be frightened.” 


tant hérma ntim fiinnds 

tant hér=ma ntim fii-ni-ré=3 

1s fortune=DET 2P.POSS not-NEG-ADJZ=CNTG 
féecma ntim fi jf 

féc=ma ntim fii @-j-(n) 


misfortune=DET  2P.POSS not 3.0BJ-3-say 
“T am [lit. ‘I’m not not’] your bearer of good fortune, not your bearer of mis- 
fortunre,” he said.’ 


kwoi — térd morars gird galai nis ninta 
kwoit — té=rd mora=rds_— gali=rd gala-O-} ni ninta 
place that=par 3P=DAT  good=DAT advise-3.0BJ-3 and 2P 
énnéd ai kégérd miské ntimma zaga énnb 

énnéd ai = kégé=r5-—s miské = Attm=ma zaga énnb 

now this like=paT life 2P.POSS=DET manner now 
bcékkimma ni hananirgi 

bcbg-t-m=ma ni hana-@-n-r-gi 


go.out-P-2=DET and know-3.0BJ-LV-1-IPFV 
‘Right there he counseled them well (saying) “I know you, how your life is 


” 


now, and how you've gone out. 


zaga énndé — nffikkdd ni hananirgi 

zaga énné_—n-ffig-t=d ni hana-@-n-r-gi 

manner now  2-be-P=DET and _ know-3.OBJ-LV-1-IPFV 
““T know how you are existing now.”’ 


halas tani énné zéntdé _ nigisiticdi 

halas tant énné zénté  n-kis-t-c-di 

well 1s now _ evil 2.O0BJ-do-P-1-NEG 
“T will not harm you.”’ 


nintacs = gali_—fitnnd3 zonté —nigisiticdi 
ninta=r6 = gali_—_—fit-ni-ré=3 zonté —n-kis-t-c-di 
2P=DAT good not-NEG-ADJZ=CNTG _ evil 2.OBJ-do-P-1-NEG 
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ni dinért innit = dakktm ji 

ni diné=rt innit @-dak-t-m @-j-(n) 

and world=pDAT what 3.0BJ-want-P-2 3.O0BJ-3-say 

“‘T will do good to you; I will not harm you. What do you desire in the world?” 


dinéru halas = mdrai énné miské ntird 

diné=rh halas modra=t bnndb miské  htir=d 

world=DAT well 3P=ERG now life 1P.POSS=DET 
hanantinaa bara inni = jd na —_nintai 
hana-n-t-m-gi=a bara inni = jd nas ninta= 
know-3.OBJ-LV-P-2-IPFV=DET after what well also 2P=ERG 
nta kégé na ini jo na tintard _ tigissim 

nta kégé na ini jo na tinta=rd_——st-kis-t-m 

2s like also thing well also ip=DAT  1.0BJ-do-p-2 
tentrmma fitnns3 tinta ini kori 
tentim=ma fii-nt-ré=3 tinta inf koct 
agreement=DET not-NEG-ADJZ=CNTG 1p thing another 
hanantirgicé ffi ei nts 
hana-n-t-r-gi-ré O-ffi(g) ei @-j-n-t 
know-3.O0BJ-LV-P-1-IPFV-ADJZ 3-be RHET  3.OBJ-3-Say-P 


‘They said, “Since you know about our life, you being like that, we accept 
whatever you want to do to us. Could we know of something else?” 


agi té tigis33 nuykiummi ji 

agé te Q-tigisé=3 nuy-t-m-ni Q-j-O 

now that 3-happen=CcNTG  speak-P-2-NEG 3.0BJ-3-say 
‘Now when that happened, he said “Don’t speak.” 


koi térd halas inf inni js na dinért 

kwoi — té=rd halas_ inf innit jd na diné=ru 

place that=paT well thing what well also world=paT 
dakkémma tanfi dagirs zaga énnd 
@-dak-t-m=ma tanf=i = O-dak-r=d zaga énné 
3.0BJ-want-P-2=DET  1S=ERG 3.O0BJ-want-l=DET manner now 
fattsmmaré kégérd nigisiticgiré 

@-far-t-m=ma-ré kégé=rd n-kis-t-r-gi-ré 


3.OBJ-Say-P-2=DET-ADJZ_  like=DAT —2.0BJ-do-P-1-IPFV-ADJZ 
ji 

@-j-O 

3.OBJ-3-say 
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‘Then he said, “The thing that you want in the world... What I want is to do to 
you as you have said.”’ 


(835) kwoi — térd méréi zaga sén ticacd 
kot — té=rd meéré=l_ ss zaga sén tird=cb 
place that=pAT 3S=ERG manner 3S.POSS INDF=DAT 
gisd nf kucfa ta borowajinto 
Q-j-kis ni kucfi-a  té-a borowa-j-n-t 


3.0BJ-3-do and child-p_ that-p become.rich-3-Lv-P 
‘Right there, after a certain manner of his he did something and the children 
became rich!’ 


(836) agé kimere  séntdéd té dics ffikki béssicd 
agé kimere — séntd=d té dics = Q-ffig-t @-bébz-t=rb 
now wealth 3p.PpOss=DET that in 3-be-P  3-remain-P=DAT 
kimere té dics Ordzijé dinurje jd halas 
kimere té dirs Ordzi=je dinur=jé jd halas 
wealth that in  livestock=and gold=and well well 
ordza mora na férdje jo askaje 
Ordzi-a mora na férd-a=jé jo aski-a=jé 
livestock-P 3P also. cow=P=and_ well horse-p=and 
gWonaje int ginna wisdérs dedi 
g’ont-a=jé int ginna wésdé=r6 = @-j-téi-t 
camel-p=and thing all herd=DAT 3.0BJ-3-have-P 


‘Now there they were living in that wealth of theirs, wealth that included ani- 
mals and gold, and among the animals they had cattle and horses and camels, 
each in its herd’ 


(837) agoni amma _  agaraje birajé 
agont amma égiré-a=jé biré-a=jé 
again people male.slave-p=and female.slave-p=and 
séntaajé modra na  dubu gora 
séntb-a=a=jé mora nd  dubu gor-a 
3P.POSS-P=DET=DAT — 3P also one.thousand about-P 


‘Also their male slaves and female slaves, they numbered about a thousand.’ 


(838) te kégérd kurfa ta mora na dirda ——ikaga 
té kégé=r6—skurrfi-a__té-a mora na _ dirdé-a_ kégé-a 
that like=pat _ child-p_ that-p 3p also chief-P __like-p 
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na ___ tigissé 

na  @-tigis-t 

also 3-become-P 

‘That is how these children came to be like kings.’ 


ffikkt ffikkt ffikkt bissicd jom_ tird 
Q-ffig-t @-ffig-t O-ffig-t O-béz-t=cd jom_ tira 
3-be-P 3-be-P = 3-be-P_~—3-remain-P=DAT day INDF 
tigisinare éfé acti téi 

Q-tigisé=na-ré efé acti tési 
3-happen=REL-ADJZ —_lonliness woman _ that=ERG 

ttt agé — ff5z66 13k3 bizicé 

étth=ru agé— fJ5z=8 15k3 bizt-cé 
faraway=DAT now old.man=DET when _ poverty-ADJz 

ni fora dédini halas = f5z66 

ni féré-a Q-j-téi-t-ni halas — ffiz5=6 

and cow-P- 3.O0BJ-3-have-P-NEG well old.man=DET 

déna sémma ni addi tigisé ni __halas 
déna sén=ma ni addi @-tigiss ni halas 
strength 3S.POSS=DET and ai.little 3-happen and_ well 
ff5zé té kii tiginést 

ff[5zé té kti @-tiginés 


oldman that with  3-separate 

‘They lived on and on and on like that until it happened that one day, far way, 
the wife lonely and the old man being poor, having no cattle, and his strength 
diminished, she separated from the old man,’ 


méré ni jala sénaa oYo1 3266 

méré ni jali-a sén-a=a oro-O-j ff5z5=b 

38 and child-p 3s.poss-P=DET  keep-3.0BJ-3  old.man=DET 
ni kéé dics = déini acit ni 

ni kéé dics @-j-téi-ni arii nf 

and hand in 3.0BJ-3-have-NEG woman and 

déini firs ni déini déna ni 
@-j-téi-ni foré nt Q-j-téi-ni déna ni 
3.0BJ-3-have-NEG cow and _— 3.0BJ-3-have-NEG strength and 
déini tigisd 

Q-j-téi-ni Q-tigis 


3.0BJ-3-have-NEG 3-happen 
‘She kept her children and so the old man came to have no children with him, 


no wife, no cow, and no strength. 
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(841) inf té hanantini miskila 
int té hana-@-n-t-m-gi miskilé-a 
thing that know-3.0BJ-LV-P-2-IPFV problem-P 
‘You know that that is a problem. 


(842)  miskila téi zaga bizigiré bei 
miskilé-a t= zaga O-bizb-gi-cé @-bé(g) 
problem-p that=—ERG manner 3-remain-IPFV-ADJZ  3-be.not 
kvoi tien’) daa 
kvoi— tien’ «= daa 
place one on 
‘The problem was that he couldn't stay there in one place’ 


(843) jécffi nf  halds aga foro oni zaga —déddé 


jéct-j nt  halas aga j-tdcd6 oni zaga d-tér-ré 
rise-3 and well outside 3-leave and manner _ 1-go-ADJz 
maafi_ nic bacanirdé diganii 

maajfi ni bara-@-n-r-ré d-tigan-i 

food 1s.poss — search.for-3.0BJ-LV-1-ADJZ — 1-walk-PROG 
baranirgi ji 

bara-@-n-r-gi 0-j-O 


search.for-3.0BJ-LV-1-IPFV 3.0 BJ-3-say 
‘So he rose up and went out and said “The way I'll go looking for my food, I will 
walk about searching.”’ 


(844)  té kégérd aga fogarca kégérd minésérd 
té kégé=r5 aga fogar-a = kégé=r Ss mimésa=rd 
that like=par outside beggar-p like=par begging=DAT 
‘So it was like that he was out and around as a beggar’ 


(845) _kwo 
kvo té=rd jége-a aca amma _ biriwé-a=a = ginna=ga 


térd jéga aca amma _ birdwaa ginnaga 
place that=paT house-p these people rich-p=pET  all=acc 
@-tér-gi 

3-20-IPFV 

‘In that place he would go to the houses of all the rich people’ 


(846) agé térdd dina — séna goiaa 
agé @-tér=3 d3in-a_ sén-a go-@-j-n-gi=a 
now 3-g0-CNTG song-P 3S.POSS=P _ take-3.0BJ-3-LV-IPFV=DET 
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agé ini acti sémma kégaa zaga énné 
agé ini acti sén=ma kégé-a=a zaga énné 
now thing woman 3S.POSS=DET  like-P=DET manner now 
fféimaje zaga jalia sénaa 
f[é-O-j=ma=je zaga jali-mi-a sén-a=a 
lose-3.0BJ-3=DET=and manner child-DIM-P  3S.POSS-P=DET 
énné karaga = zdtténaje foes = sdémma 

énné karaga @-zér-t=na=jé focs = sén=ma 

now bush  3-enter-P=GEN.S=and cow  38.POSS=DET 

bele zaga énnb — ffirinaje acit sén 
bele zaga énné = @-j-jid=na=jeé acit sén 
milking manner now © 3.0Bj-3-kill=-REL=and woman  38.POss 
teére kfi _zaga Fikkics 

teére kit  zaga O-ffig-t=cd 


the.other with manner 3-be-P=DAT 

‘Now when he went the songs he would take up were about how his wife had 
died, how his childen had gone into the bush, how he had killed his milk cow, 
how it was with his other wife and all the things like that.’ 


halas  jéga aca énnd ktcfa — sénaanard 

halas jégé-a aca énné kirfi-a — sén-a=a=na=rd 

now house-p_ these now  child-P 3s8.POss-P=DET=REL=DAT 
dina ta bédti 

d3sn-a_té-a bedi-O-j 

song-P that-p begin-3.0BJ-3 

‘Well he started singing those songs at the houses that now were his children’s.’ 


agé  dddsn té goini goini 

agé dddsn_ té g3-@-j-n-gi go-@-j-n-gi 

now song that  take-3.0BJ-3-LV-IPFV _ take-3.0BJ-3-LV-IPFV 
tigisiyaré jaliiaai agi ad ai 
Q-tigisé=na-ré jali-mf-a=a=i agi ad al 
3-happen=REL-ADJZ — child-DIM-P=DET=ERG now person __ this 
abba — séntés fiinnss ad koct 
abba _— séntd=b fii-ni-ré=3 ad koct 
father 3P.POSS=DET not-NEG-ADJZ=CNTG — person another 
fii nts 

fii @-j-n-t 


fii 3.0BJ-3-say-P 
‘When he had sung the song over and over and over, the children said that this 
had to be their father’ 
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té kégérd amma ara gérda suntaaru 

té kégé=r6 = amma_—s ara gécd-a_ — séntd-a=a=rd 

that like=paT people those guard-P 3P.POSS-P=DET=DAT 
fattigiré 3Z66 al énné = sdppi 
Q-far-t-gi-ré ff5z5=6 ai énné @-sdb-p-O 
3.OBJ-say-P-IPFV-ADJZ oldman=DET this now  3.0BJ-leave-P-2 
na = jégaa dics = zdcé ntd 

na = jégé=a dics O-zbrd-€ @-j-n-t 

also house=DET in 3-enter-OPT 3.0BJ-3-say-P 


‘So like that they said to the people who were now their guards, “Free this man 
and see that he comes into the house!”’ 


agé—- 26£0 ni _zocit fukintd 

ag6 O-zbc5 nt — O-z6c6-I ffuk-O-j-n-t 

now 3-enter and 3-enter-PROG  focus.on-3.0BJ-3-LV-P 
laintt abba séntsd 

la-Q-j-n-t-i abba séntd=d 
watch-3.OBJ-3-LV-P-PROG father 3P.POSS=DET 

fiinndd ad kori fit 

fii-ni-cé=3 ad kori fit 


not-NEG-ADJZ=CNTG person’ another __—fif 
‘So he went in, and as he was entering and they were watching closely ... this 
was no one but their father!’ 


agé = gdintd ni abba — séntdédna 

agé _g3-@-j-n-t ni abba _— séntdé=s=na 

now take-3.0BJ-3-Lv-P and father 3P.POSS=DET=GEN.S 
kwoi = daa nakkds 

kwoi dad @-nag-t 

place on  3.0BjJ-place-p 

‘They took him and installed their father there’ 


kvoi — térd halas mérérs witdira = sénaa 

kvoi — té=rd halas méré=rd widir-a_ sén-a=a 

place that=par well 3s=DAT need-P 38.POSS-P=DET 
ginna ni gissé ffentd méré nf  jala 
ginna ni = @-j-kis-t Q-j-jén-t méré nf  jali-a 
all and 3.0BJ-3-do-P 3.OBJ-3-give-P 3S and_ child-p 
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sénaa mt agé _— hakt 

sén-a=a ni agéb hak@-j 

3S.POSS-P=DET and now find-3.oBj-3 

‘There they gave him everything he needed, and he, he had found his children. 


té kégérd agi diné ni dad koii fen 

té kégé=r6 = ag. diné =o nf Ss ddaé—CiS*HL_ ss j-jén 

that like=par now world and _ head before 3.0BJ-3-give 
‘That is how the world is and that is the end.’ 
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